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CHAP. 1. 

Description of Russia. 

T HE extensive empire of Russia is bounded , 
on the east by jUva; on the. west by the 
JNeiper, the gulf of Riga, and Finland, Sweden, 
and Swedish Lapland ; on the north by tTi« 
Frozen Ocean ; and on the south by: the Don and 
a line drawn from the Meiperto themoutif^f ihe 
Don. It extends from 47 to 19 degrees of north 
latitude, a, from 9‘3 to of eastern longitude; 
and is about one thousand five 'hundred miles in 
length, and eleven hundred in breadjth. r lh<?Mi 
are the ancient and proper limits of Russia ; Lu< 
by means of conquest and discovery an immen^j 
exteut of territory has been added io this < v,. 
pire; insomuch that when it is mid-day in >iio 
western, it is almost mid>nijght in^tin^ « e • > 
parts. In fact, this great norilicr£*iii<»ii.!H by 
infinitely exceeds the lipiits of them* gut mid 
most celebrated empires of antiquity, \ *. •■u v. :vm 
in the zenith of their power and glo* y . 

In this extensive country, the soil ,»ud <*hmc\.; 
are extremely various ; corn seldom i*viv(*v 
maturity beyond sixty degrees of latitude • ■ 

Vol/xXTI. b 
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scarify any spec*e« of fruitus produced beyond 
s-p.ventv ; but in trie middle provinces of the em- 
pire, the soil ts fruitful, the woods abound with 
game., the plains are stocked with cattle, and 
the rivers teem with a variety of excellent fish. 
In the more southern parts the cli natc is hot ; 
anywhere the soil is of a .sufficient depth, flow- 
ers a^l fruits arrive at great perfection, the ’earth 
•►covered with verdure, and nature indicates a 
■happy and pleasing^ertility. In the more nor- 
thern districts, the cold in winter is intolerably 
severe, and the days arc short ; but in summer, 
the weather ft proportionally warm, # and the 
days are "pleasant. During the winter season, 
in the laytude of Archangel, the sun rises about 
half past ten in the morning, and sets at half past 
in the afternoon; at Petcrsburgh, the capi- 
tal ’of the empire, he rises about a quarter be* 
fore ten* an4sets about a quarter after two. 
In suipmer, this order is entirely reversed ; and 
at the solstice, in the^e respective latitudes, the 
length of the«hortest chfy becomes the length of 
the night, and ffie length of.the longest night 
the length *f the day. Under*the same paral- 
lels of latitude, the eastern countries are more 
intensely cold in winter, and hot in summer, than 
the western. Vegetation is also more quick, and 
fruits sooner arrive at # perfection ; but after three 
or* four months, w(pch constitute the summer, 
the icy hanjJ of winter is again visible* the lin- 
gering verdure of the ground is destroyed, the 
livers are chained to their beds, and only a wide 
continuous landscape of snow can be seen; 
During this dreary season of the year, when the 
stars, the twilight, or the aurora-borealis, sup- 
fly the piace/rf the short-lived day, many are 
’ frozen 
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frozen to death by the extremity of the cgld- 
The Russians, however, by means, of sledges, 
travel with so much expedition upon the snow, 
that the beef of Archangel is frequently eaten 
at Petersburg!), though these cities are distant 
at least one thousand miles from each other* 

Notwithstanding the encouragement whfch 
was given to agriculture by the late empress Ca- 
tharine the second, that science is still imper- 
fectly understood in most pprts of Russia : ex- 
tensive tracts of territory he waste and neglect* 
ed, and the general population of theaountry is 
by no means proportionate to its limits. The 
number of the inhabitants of this empire, ex- 
clusive of the conquered and annexed provinces* 
has been calculated to amount to tw enty-five mil- 
lions ; but as all accounts of this kind are yagu/v 
“arbitrary, and uncertain, we shall not hazard 
an opinion on the subject. Nothing, however, 
is more evident than that the foreign w^ars which 
have extended the limits oi^the empire, and the 
grand projects which /mve aggrandized the 
names of some of its sovereigns** have been un- 
favourable to population ; and it will probably 
be several centuries before Russia is as well 
peopled as the more southern parts of Europe. 

The Wolga, which is’ the principal river in 
this empire, and one of the largest in the world, 
rises in the forest of Wolc^nski, and after a 
course of more than two thousand miles, empties 
itself into the Caspian sea. targe ships are na- 
vigated up this river as far as Iwer, a town not 
more than forty miles from its source; and the 
Wolga is sometimes so swelled by the meltingof 
ice and snow, as to occasion dreadful inunda* 
tftfgs and many fatal disasters. It is, however, 
B 2 extremely 
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extremely beneficial to the country through 
which it flow's, fertilizes the soil, mid in all its 
long and circuitous course has not a single cata- 
ract or obstruction to navigation. The city of 
^Moscow, by means of this river, preserves a 
communication, not. only with the southern parts 
ot* Russia, but also with Persia, Georgia, Tar- 
tary.' and the several countries which border on 
the Caspian sea. 

The next riveft-that claims our attention is 
the Don, or Tauais, which r.sing near Tula in 
the lwana Ossero, or St. John’s lake, divides 
Europe from 7 Asia, and runs from north to south 
till its conflux with the Sosua ; it then pursues 
an eastern course, and alter many windings re- 
sumes its first direction, and falls into the sea of 
vVsopb. The distance between this river and 
the Wolgft is in some places not more than eight 
English milas, anil Peter the third undertook to 
form, a communicatioh between them ; but an ir- 
ruption of the Tartars defeated this noble pro- 
ject, which was never afterwards resumed. 

The Neiper, *or 6oristhene$, is also a consi- 
derable river, w hich rises in the forest of Wol- 
konski, forms several windings through Lithu- 
ania, Little Rus^t, the country of the Zaporo 
Cossacs, and that of the Nagaian Tartars, and 
at last disoharges its waters into the Euxine or 
JlJack.sea, near Qczakow. Within the space 
of sixty worsts, this river contains no less than 
thirteen water-falls; over which, however, in 
the spring season, w hen the floods are out, ves- 
sels may be navigated. 

Besides these capital rivers, this empire con- 
tains many others of less importance ; and most 
of theca aboyiud with a variety of fish, render 

the 
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the soil fertile and agreeable, open a communi- 
cation i)ctwecn the most distant provinces, and 
when commerce shall bo properly understood, 
will he equally the source of wealth, elegance, 
and convenience. 

In the province of Ingria stands the city cf 
Poter.sburgh, one of the capitals of the Rushan 
empire, and at present the imperial residence^ 
whose scite was only occupied by* two fishing 
huts till the year 1703, w J/en Peter the Great 
having conquered the adjoining territory, v.as 
induced by the commodious situation of this spot 
for the Baltic trade, to build a town and fortress- 
This design he carried into immediate execu- 
tion. His original intention, however, was only* 
to make it a dep6t for arms, and a place where 
all kinds of military stores might be con *ementi>r 
collected from the interior parts of the empire ; 
in consequence of which, the public aijd pri- 
vate edifices were only built of timber, and the 
to /'ii hod no other defence than a rampart of 
earth , But the czar havftig obtained the deci- 
sive victojy at fkdiova, and conquered all Li- 
vonia, was inspired with more sublime ideas 
In order, therefore, to gratify a aispoMior. thv»t 
only gloried in surmounting dilhcsitie*. which 
would have been insuperable to any other man, 
Peter determined to make this the capital of h:S 
empire, and, by ccnferiingjiis name cn the in* 
toured city, to perpetuate the mommy of hin> 
aeif. For that purpose, he ordered the critic; ro 
be built of stone, the adnmalty to be e.rcnrn- 
scrhVd w hit a v ail, end ad ihc other edifices to 
be erected in a neat and handsome, monnor, end 
of durable materials. Hi?.* successors amply $re- 
cniid the designs of ho icundey z.r ^ hnifTicd 

13 3 vVi 
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what the death of Peter had left imperfect. Pe^ 
tersburgh, r vvhich is situated in 59 degrees and 
57 minutes of north latitude, and in 31 degrees 
of east longitude from London, is now reckoned 
one of the largest and most elegant cities in Eu- 
rope. It is about six miles in length, and as 
m&nv in breadth; but has neither walls, nor 
gate* This city is said to contain upwards of 
■nine thousand houses, seven hundred of which 
are built of stone <; twenty Russian churches, 
besides religious edifices of almost every other 
nation in Europe ; and a great number of mag- 
nificent palaces. It would be impossible to par- 
ticularize all the various branches of manufac- 
ture and articles of commerce in this flourishing 
capital. Suffice it, therefore, to say, that it is 
the mart for purchasing all the commodities o£ 
Russia, and that there is here a ready and con- 
stant demand for such goods as are wanted in 
any part of the empire. Resides the school for 
cadets, this city alsp contains an academy of 
sciences and* the polite arts, courts of justice, 
and, in short, every object which can add to its 
consequence or embellishment. 

Moscow, which was formerly the capital of 
the Russian empire, and for many ages the resi- 
dence of its sovereigns, is distant about one 
thousand four hundred and fourteen miles north- 
east from London * It is built after the eastern 
manner, has few regular streets, and is supposed 
to contain sixteen hundred edifices dedicated to 
religious purposes. The public buildings are 
very superb. The population of this city has 
been variously estimated: certain, however, it 
is that Moscow has greatly declined in conse- 
quence. 
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quence, since the seat of governrrient was re- 
moved to Petersburg!!. 

About eight leagues from Petersburgh stands 
Cronstadt, which possesses three large, sate and 
commodious harbours, in the principal of which 
is moored the greatest part of the Russian lleets. 
Nome of these, within our remembrance, have 
been seen to traverse the ocean, cross t he Mvdi* 
terrancan, and spread terror and dismay oil the 
banks of the Dardanelles. 

The Russians arc divided into three classes: 
the nobles, or gentry who bear titles, ami are 
denominated knezes; the gentry without titles 
who are called duomins, and are all bound to 
military service ; ami the peasants. Thejraders • 
and artisans, who reside in towns, do not consti- 
tute a separate class, but are comprehended i*r 
the others. 

The rest of the inhabitants consider thg pea- 
santry as a sort of cattle attached to the*soili, 
which they cultivate for tha benefit of the other 
orders. They are sold anti bartered away, as a 
piece of merchandise or other commodity. Pos- 
sessing no property of their own, except a few 
paltry houshoid utensils in their wretched huts, 
they are absolute slaves, and their number con- 
stitutes the wealth of their masters, who own 
the soil to which they arp annexed. Happy 
would the Russian peasant# consider himself, 
were he allowed to enter into the army, and to 
fight the battles of his sovereign — a privilege 
which is not always granted him. The labori- 
ous life by which those unfortunates are inuied 
to toil, their passive obedience, the privations 
to which they are habituated, and their indiffer- 
ence for an existence which is barren of eveiy 
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enjoyment, all conspire to render ilium liardy 
warriors aqd brave soldiers. 

Before the reign of Peter the Great, the Rus- 
sians were scarcely ranked among the civilized 
nations of Europe; but that prime, by a happy 
temperature of mildness and seventy, induced 
WVmderful and laudable changes in the manners 
of the people. The vulgar, however, are anil 
excessively attached to ancient institutions ; and 
many chusc rather* to submit to the payment of 
additional taxes, than to conform to certain re- 
gulations -winch the government has thought 
proper to adopt for their improvement. In the 
number of these peculiarities may be reckoned 
• their unwillingness to cut their beards, which 
is greatly opposed by the lower class of the 
people. Considering a ruddy complexion as the 
very essence of beauty, the Russian women are 
extremely ^dieted to the use of rouge, and the 
poor. frequently Jbeg money with which to buy 
paint. , 

The dress ®f the corftmon people is excessively 
mean: they ard* generally oJothed with long 
coats mad^of sheep skins dressed, with the hair 
turned inwards; and their legs and feet are 
swaddled with coarse cloth, scoured by cords 
composed of reeds, and with sandals formed of 
the same cheap materials. They cover their 
heads with caps liipul with furs, and secure their 
hands from the cold by double gloves. Those 
of a highe** rank, however, imitate the English 
in their dress. The Russians coinmoFtiy bathe 
twice every week, and as soon as they have 
left the warm water, they frequently sally out 
naked, and roll themselves in the snow j consi- 
dering 
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dering the vicissitudes of cold and heat as invi- 
gorating to the constitution. • 

Notwithstanding the narrow circumstances of 
the common people, and the abstemiousness en- 
joined by their religion, they arc extravagantly 
fond of spirituous and other strong liquors. The 
severity of the climat'*, indeed, may serve mi 
some measure as an apology for them in this 
* particular. We are told by some writers, thaP 
even the ladies are so far from being ashamed of 
indulging themselves to excess in this odious and 
detestable vice, that they will frankly acknow- 
ledge iheij inebriety, and return thunks tothci^ 
friends for having made them drunk. • 

In this country, people travel with cheapness # 
and expedition. In summer, they generally 
employ post-horses ; but in winter, when the, 
snow is become sufficiently hard, persons of rnpk 
usually travel in sledges drawn by, rein-deer, 
which are excellently calculated for expedition. 
But in the internal parts of this empire, the 
sledges are generally chmwn by Jiorscs; and 
about the month of February, the tract becomes 
so beaten, that a*journey between Petersburgh 
and Moscow, which is a distance of four hun- 
dred miles, can be accomplished with ease in 
three days and three nights. 

The Sclavonian language forms the basis of 
the Russian ; but the latteV is enriched with 
many words from the Greet tongue. Forty- 
two characters, which are principally Grecian, 
constitute the alphabet ; but as it did not ex- 
press every particular sound, recourse was had 
to the Hebrew language, and some arbitrary 
signs were also inveuted. 


Tli a 
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The religion established in Russia is that of 
tilt Greek church,, the externals of w hich consist 
in the nuiAber and severity of its fasts, that far 
exceed those of the church ofKome. The Russians 
deny tlic supremacy of the Pope, and disclaim 
the worship of graven images ; but, neverthe- 
less, in their private devotions, kneel before a 
picture of the virgin Mar), or of some particular 
•saint, whom they consider as a mediator and 
friend. Pictured saints abound in all their 
churches; and they return many absurd, super- 
stitious, and idolatrous customs in performing 
the public ^ceremonies of their religion : when 
they pass a church, they bow anil prostrate 
themselves at the entrance, and if conscious of 
having* contracted any dililement or impurity, 
forbear to enter the consecrated edifice. The 
generality of the people know little of the 
contents of the Bible ; nor are the youth in- 
structed in the principles of religion and mora- 
lity. 1 The whole service of the church consists 
in abundance of ceremonies, prayers, masses, 
and singing. 

The titles of the czar, or emperor of Russia, 
are very pompous and sounding, and specify 
every particular province and country of which 
he is sovereign. This monarchy is absolute, 
despotic, and hereditary ; but the succession is 
after a peculiar manner, and sometimes depends 
on the pleasure of the reigning prince, and at 
other times on the senate and nobles, who con- 
stitute themselves arbiters in the matter, aud 
confirm or abrogate the will of their deceased 
monarch. The senate, which is composed of 
the most respectable members of the empire, 
form®, indeed, a part of the constitution, and 

still 
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still subsists; but though the sovereign treat* 
them with the greatest personal r<*»ard and 
deference, and the weightiest and most impor- 
tant affairs are submitted to their deliberation and 
decision, they seldom venture to dissent from 
the will, or to prescribe contrary to the known 
inclinations of the prince. 

The court of Russia was always remarkable , 
for numbers and magnificence ; but its ancient 
grandeur, compared with its present greatness, 
is tripling and insignificant : it is constantly 
filled with men of the greatest opulence and 
abilities in* the empire, who are obliged by** 
titles of honour and distinction to pay a regular 
attendance, without being allowed any salary. 
The late sovereigns, however, have commuted 
the ancient titles of nobility for those honours 
and distinctions which are common to the rest of 
Europe ; and this change is intended ‘To prevent 
the revival of those ideas of power, to which 
their original quality entitled them. 

Different persons have ldhdc <J:ife*ent estima- 
tions of the revenues of this immense empire: 
some calculating them at sixty millions of ru- 
bles, and others at only twenty millions. ]t is, 
however, certain, that though they greatly ex- 
ceed what they were formerly, they bear no 
proportion to the extent of tjie Russian territo- 
ries. The principal revenues arise from the 
annual capitation tax, which is estimated at five 
millions of rubles ; from the demesne lands, 
which are occupied by near four hundred thou- 
sand peasants; and from inns and public houses, 
tolls and customs by sea and land, salt-works, 
stamp-duties, law-suits, abbey-lands, and cara- 
vans, with many other inferior particulars, 
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It is supposed that the regular standing army 
of Russia qoiisists df two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, exclusive of an infinite number of 
troops which may be raised on any emergen- 
cy. The navy has become very respectable ; 
and the ofiicers and seamen frequently dis- 

S lay a considerable share of skill and bravery. 

lany British officers, indeed, have enjoyed 
principal commands in the fleets of Russia, and- 
have introduced their native discipline, which 
is equally the object of admiration as of terror 
to the rest of Europe. 

• The comffion punishments in this country are 
the batfogen, k#tzc, and knoute. The former 
of thq^e inflictions consists in stripping the 
culprit to the shirt, and laying him on the 
ground on his belly, when one man being placed 
On his neck, and another on his feet, they beat 
him on the back with small wands during the 
apppTnted time., The -katze, which was origi- 
nally inflicted on those who, in violation and* 
contempt of a jpublkf prohibition, ventured to 
take suufF, is performed by slitting the nostrils. 
The knoute, however, is the "most common pu- 
nishment in Russia, and may properly be consi- 
dered as the most barbarous and dreadful inflic* 
tion that can possibly be imagined oil this side 
of death. The culprit being stripped to the 
waist, and haviqg* his feet tied together, the 
executioner is provided with a bull's pizzle, to 
which are fastened three thongs of pn elk’s skin, 
and standing at a convenient distance, draws 
blood at every stroke. The flesh is usually 
stripped off the bones, and the vitals are expos-* 
ed j and many die in the hands of the execu* 
tioper. 

To 
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- To particularize the various nations, which 
inhabit the territories of this* immense empire, 
would far exceed the limits of a general work ; 
but we shall select such as seem entitled to pe- 
culiar attention. 

The ancients were not unacquainted with the 
Laplanders, whom tiiey called Pygmies arffl 
Troglodyte*: by the former appellation, thev 
denoted the shortness of their stature, which 
rarely reaches to, and never exceeds the height 
of four feet ; by the latter, they designated their 
custom of living in subterraneous caves, which 
they dig fey' their habitations. Thtf hands and» 
feet of this people are remarkably small, and' 
seem peculiarly formed for clambering yp the 
sides of rocks and mountains, with which Lap- 
land is covered. Naturally attached to their 
native soil, they conceive it impossible tor them 
to live in any other part of the worid. They 
possess few ideas ; are subject t;o no particular 
disease ; and drink nothing # but water in that 
lrozen clime. Unacqnaiirad with Ahe distinc- 
tions of private property, they* have wives in 
common. Their “religion is aevested of any 
established system of belief, and consists entirely 
in ceremonial worship. 

The Sa .oieds inhabit the shores of the frozen 
ocean, and extend to parts which have hitherto 
eluded the examination of the^curious traveller. 
These people, who greatly resemble the Lap-' 
landers in stature, differ from thesh in many* 
particulars : their cheeks are jutting and bloated, 
their eyes long and almost shut, their complexion 
and the bosoms of the women arehlack. 
The Russians have endeavoured to impart to 
them some knowledge of Christianity ; but tbo 

Y%. XXII. C ~ Samoieds 
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S&moied* rank Jesus Christ only in the number 
of their gods. They allow a plurality of wives. 
When their parents are grown old and infirm, 
they drown, or otherwise destroy them, in order 
to relieve them from the miseries and calamities 
of life. 

°The Cossacs, who are a tall, well proportioned, 
vigorous, courageous race of men, inured to 
fatigue, fickle, lively, and full of vivacity, are 
mentioned in history at an early period, when 
they inhabited mount Caucasus, and were sub- 
jected to* the Russians in 1021. About the 
«pmmencement of the sixteenth century, the 
Zaporog Cossacs removed their habitations to 
the fertile and spacious plains, which stretch 
along the banks of the Neiper. Foreseeing the 
advantages which would arise from defending 
this people against the incursions of the Tartars, 
the IJoles look them under their protection, and 
resigned to them the entire possession of all the 
country which lies between the rivers Neiper 
and Neisterp and thtfTartarian frontiers. Thus 
protected, they' became populous, kept the Turks 
under perpetual alarms by their incursions, and 
seized on the islands of the Neiper, which they 
fortified. Notwithstanding the reciprocal ad- 
vantages which were the fruits of this union, 
a friendship did npt long subsist between the 
Polfes and Cossacs. The former envying the 
latter the possession of the fertile country which 
they inhabited, endeavoured to bring them un- 
der subjection. The Cossacs, however, fired 
with honest indignation, had recourse to arms, 
and applying to the Russians and Turks foii 
assistance, a cruel and bloody war ensued, which 
Was at length terminated by the czar of Russia 

grafting 
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granting to the Cossacs protection and assistance. 
Their former fertile country being desolated and 
laid waste by the long continuance of the war, 
they settled in the Russian Ukraine, preserved 
their ancient constitution, and were exempted 
from the payment of all taxes. To compensate 
in some measure for these immunities, they 
stipulated to maintain at their own expence a 
considerable body of troops for the service jof 
Russia. But in 1708, Mazeppa, the hettmao, 
or chief of the Cossacsjiutringed this treaty, and 
joined Charles the twelfth of Sweden. JPcter 
the first, who at that time possesod the throqg 
of Russia/in order to prevent such revolts far 
the future, sent a strong detachment into the, 
little islands of the Nieper, whither the^Cossac* 
had fled with their families and effects, inhur 
jnanly commanded them to be put to death, and 
their property to be divided among his soldiers. 
Exclusive of the massacre committed by the 
czar's troops, he caused a great number of Cost 
sacs to be transported •£) the IJpltic, where 
they endured th^ most unmerited sufferings* 
Peter, however, did not succeed in extirpating 
that warlike nation. The office of fiettman was 
abolished in 1722, but restored in 1750, when 
the empress Elizabeth confirmed the election of 
.one of her privy-counsellors to that dignity. 
The internal government of this people seems to 
approximate the nearest to that of the ancient 
Germans. The captains and officers of the na? 
tion elect a chief, who holds his office during 
life, and is considered as a superior over the 
.other towns, each of which is fprpied-into a 
separate commonwealth, and governed by ao 
*(ftcpr chosen annually. The Co^saqs^-p ^yidr 
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ed. into many tribes, but their manners and 
customs b^ar a strong aflinity to one another ; 
and their principal distinction seems to be the 
effect of local and accidental causes. 

The czar possesses a part of Circassia, which 
is situated in Asiatic Russia, or Russian Tartary. 
The females here are celebrated for their beauty, 
and called the "French Tartar si omen/' on 
account of their great fondness of fashions.- 
The men also dress in a tasteful manner. They 
practice circumcision, which is the only part of 
Mahometanism they observe, and with it they 
jp ingle certain ceremonies of Paganism and 
diristiahity. 

t TheJTartars arc a people who inhabit a vast 
extent'of territory in the Russian empire. They 
are in general disagreeable in their persons, but 
strong and very robust. So numerous are the 
tribes into which they are divided, that the bare 
nomehclature of .them would be a difficult study 
to commit to memory. They are scattered over 
the plains, vnliich they 4 * inhabit in preference to 
any other part, find consider .towns and cities as 
places of confinement. It is r not, therefore, to 
t)e wondered at, that no country in the world 
contains fewer towns than Russian Tartary. It 
possesses, however, heaps of ruins, which suffi- 
ciently demonstrate that it has not always been 
thus bare of cities^ and which must be the re- 
mains of cities of considerable magnitude. In 
tsome sepulchres, which stand near to them, the 
curious have found Grecian, Syrian, Arabian, 
and Roman coins. 

In Siberia, which is an immense country, or 
rather frightful desert, whither the Russians* are 
exiled, similar vestiges of habitation* nray be' 

observed. 
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observed* The Huns, who overturned the Ro- 
man empire, and who had originally emigrated 
from the north of China, issued from these 
forests. To them succeeded the Tartars, called 
Usbecks, who, in their turn, were dispossessed 
by the Russians. It is thus that for ages men 
have continued to murder each other, in fighting 
for one of the most uninviting countries upon' 
•earth. The cold is here of long duration, and 
so intense that people have often been frozen to 
death on horseback. In this country all kinds 
of minerals are to be met with ; and Siberia 
furnishes tfossile bones, which are* the reliquet 
either of very large elephants, whose existence 
must appear very extraordinary in s<v cold a* 
climate, o^r of a species of animal which is now 
totally extinct. Whether of these opinions 
ought to be adopted naturalists are not agreed. 
The scattered hordes, or tribes^ who fhhalpi this 
country, have noj adopted the same manners, 
but each has its own peculiar customs, govern- 
ment, and religion, if cfeSSrving^that appellation. 
Siberia was not. subjected to the Russians by 
gentle means. Peter the Great caused in one 
day seven hundred of the inhabitants of a small 
town, called Tara, to be impaled alive, in pidqr 
to deter others from conspiring against -him. 
Near to that unfortunate to^jrn grows a species of 
henbane, which, being infused in liquor, pro** 
duces a very extraordinary effect on those who 
drinl$ it : the pnpst minute things become great 
in their eyes ; a straw is magnified into a beam* 
a few drops of water seem a lake, and the small- 
est hole appears a precipice* possessed of & 
excellent a preservative, it is much to be regret- 
ted that the ill-fated inhabitants did opt send tp 
03 * the 
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the czar a few casks of wine duly impregnated 
* ith it. 


ciiap. ii. 

From the Accession of Ruric to the Extinction qf 
his Family. 

N otwithstanding ail researches int» 

antiquity, the Russians may be considered 
in the same light as those ancient families, who 
dire ignorant of their origin and descent, and are 
scarcely acquainted with the names of those who 
•first began to raise them to celebrity and repute. 
In fact, it would be an extremely difficult task 
to.prove whether their progenitors were Scythi- 
ans, Huns k Cimbri, Get©, Sarrnatae, or other 
ancient inhabitants of those countries, which are 
now comprehended within the dominions of the 
czar. It is not till f fce middle of the fifteenth 
century, that* w&can discover^in those extensive 
tracts of territory other inhabitants than hordes 
of savages, who advancing, retreating, combating, 
expelling, expelled, and returning, were at length 
united under the command of a more enterpriz- 
ing and successful chieftain, who formed them 
into a corporate nation. On the death of this 
leader, the collected tribes were divided among 
his children, who renew the former confusion. 
After some time arises another chief, who re- 
sumes the empire, which he again loses or dis- 
members among his family. In this manner, 
Russia was incessantly exposed to the fatal vicissi- 
tudes of sovereigns and intestine wars, and being 
oppressed by the bloody contests of those dis- 
cordant 
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cordant princes, frequently became an easy prey 
to the Pules and Tartars, 

We shall, however, retrace the sovereigns of 
this country as far back as the most authentic 
accounts of Russia extend.— In the ninth cen- 
tury, the Scandinavians, who were Danes, Nor- 
mans or Norwegians, and Swedes, emigrated 
from the north, and crossing the Baltic, settled 
in this country. They first subdued the inhabit* 
ants of Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia; and, 
extending their conquests, exacted tributes from 
the natives of Novogorod. Theses intruders 
were demfminated Waregers, from which th<f 
name Russes or Russians, is said to derive iti 
origin. This country being broken into several 
petty states, which were continually at war 
with each other, the most horrid rapine, cruelty, 
and devastations were frequently committed, 
Cjrostomisel, therefore, a principal person ayiong 
the Novogoradians, by whom he was highly re- 
vered for his prudence an^ ^understanding, pity- 
ing the wretched conditionf of bjs dbuntrymen, 
advised them to apply to their potent neighbours 
the Waregers, and to offer them the govern- 
ment. This proposal was readily accepted, and 
three princes ot known abilities and valour, 
whose names were Ruric, Sineus, and Truwor, 
who are said to have been brothers, were de nut - 
ed to the office. They reigned very amicaCTy, 
and made considerable additions to their respec- 
tive territories, all of which at length devolved 
to Ruric, by the death of Sineus and Truwor, 
who left no issue. b " 

On the demise of Ruric, he left hz9^ p 
dominions to his sop Igor; a minor, whom 
he committed to the care of a relation 

named 
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named Olech, that governed w ith great integrity 
during this non-age of the young prince, and 
enlarged his territories by the couquest of seve- 
ral towns and districts, lie aUo undertook an 
expedition against Constantinople, which he be» 
sieged for some time, aud at length compelled 
the emperor to purchase peace at a stipulated 
price. .Olech governed the dominions of which 
toe was only regent, thirty -three yea vs. On the 
death of Olrch, Igor regardless of the truly 
which had been before concluded, set sail for 
Constantinople, llis sole aim, and that of the 
troops ’ivho composed his army, va s<o plunder 
and destroy wherever they came. lie ravaged 
Paphlwgonic, Pontus, and Bythinia ; and the 
troops of the empire being at a distance, the 
want.of resistance and opposition increased the 
force and impetuosity of his rage. The cruel- 
ties ipfliefed on, the wretched inhabitants were 
dreadful and incredible. At length, however, 
the Grecian armies assembled -and attacked them 
on all sides f aiyj the # ltussians atoned with their 
blood for the blood of their *vctims ; and Igor 
returned to bis dominions with scarcely one-third 
of his forces. This prince afterwards ravaged 
and desolated the country of the Drevliaw, who 
were already tributary to him, and w ho, being 
rg^prtd desperate by repeated outrages, slew 
CraT This murder wac dreadfully avenged oa 
Ute -whole nation, by Olga, the widow of Igor* 
She afterwards went to Constantinople, where 
she was baptized, and received th.e name of 
Helen; and many of her subjects were converted 
to Christianity. 

Swetoslaw, the son of Igor and Olga, was a 
great warrior, and •enlarged, his dpmuxions by 

live 
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the acquisition of much territory ; but embark- 
ing in an expedition against the Greeks, at the 
head of a numerous army, he was defeated, and 
obliged to seek refuge among the Petchenegans, 
whose prince basely murdered him, and used 
his skill! as a goblet, on which was inscribed the 
following sentence : “ In seeking the property df 
others, thine own was lost.” 

: Wolodimir I. inherited the valour of . ^ 
his father, and having obtained posses- ' ' Jz* 
sion of a vast dominion, by the death of 1 
his brothers, awed the neighbouring, princes,, 
composed faction, extended the boundaries of. 
his territories, and, through the terroiT of his. 
arms, procured for his subjects the blessings of 
peace. This prince married the sister of the 
Greek emperor, Basilius Porphyrogenitus, and 
embraced Christianity. Previously to his con- 
version to the religion of Jesus, he**had five 
wives, and eight, hundred concubines*. •For-* 
getting the fate of his own brothers, he impru- 
dently divided his dominions amun^ his twelve 
sons, who became .enemies to dRch other, and 
after his death, re{>Iunged their country into alh 
the horrors of murders, massacres, and civil 
wars. 

Jaroslaw, who had been appointed to . 
the government of Novogorod, assembled * 
his forces, and attacking hfs brothers, * 

dispossessed them of their dominions, which he' 
usurped. Encouraged by some success which 
he gained over the Cossacs, he ventured to carry 
on war against the Poles, but was obliged to 


* From this circumstance he received the name of So- 
lomon. 

yield 
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yield to the superior valour of the king of Po- 
land, and to the discipline of experienced troops. 
The conqueror, however, contented himself with 
imposing an annual tribute upon liu?sia, and 
confirmed Jarosiaw in his possessions. This 
prince also divided his dominions among his five 
sfons, whom he named bis successors. The hor- 
rors of civil war were soon renewed under 
princes equally ambitious, and able to injure 
each other. Is. one of the paities w as so weak 
as to be obliged to submit, nor so powerful as to 
command, respect. 

. Persecuted by his brethren and, relations, 
JzasloW, the eldest son of the late prince, was 
compelled to abandon, in 10G7, the throne 
which had been left him by his father. Py the 
assistance of the Poles, however, he obtained 
possession of his dominions in 1008 ; but was 
expelled* a second time in 1075. The Poles 
again reinstated him in 1077. From this pe- 
riod, the history of |v tlie Russian empire consists 
for some time of oner continued scries of w ars 
which the several princes ^aged against each 
other. “ • 

^ £ At length, W.olodimir II. nephew to 
1 l'ofi' being more fortunate, and more 

' enterprising than the rest, possessed him- 
self of the greatest part of these territories, and 
caused himself to be declared universal mo- 
narch. He transferred the whole of his pow er 
to his sou Wsewold II. who phmged the statu 
into fresh disorder, by dividing his dominions 
among his children, that formed separate and 
independent governments, and were continually 
employed in destroying each other. These 
rival princes renewed the dreadful scenes of 
jfp, treachery. 
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treachery, assassination, domestic animosity, and 
fratricide. The Tartars availed themselves of 
these dissentions, and made incursions into Rus- 
sia, which they plundered and desolated. 

The principalities ot* Wolodimir, Ha- ^ 
litz, and Kiow, though considerable when 
united, were not able separately to resist 1 1 w i 
the frequent inroads of the Poles, who over-ran 
and pillaged the country. Hostilities, however, 
continued with great violence between Russia 
and Poland, during the reigns of Boleslaus HI. 
and Casimir II. The death of Wladimir, ne- 
phew to tlje Polish king, and who had obtained 
wtne dominions in Russia, occasioned fresh 
feuds and contentions. 

The Russians were now reduced to a'** 
most deplorable condition. They w ere ^ ' 

perpetually distressed by their sove- * / 

reigns, harassed by their neighbours* and ex-, 
posed to all the calamities of war ; when to 
complete their misery, the Tartars attacked 
them with irresistible fury? and m^de an entire 
ponquest of thcir # country. History does not 
inform us of the* particulars of this remarkable 
eveut ; but we are told that innumerable multi- 
tudes of those barbarians, commanded by their 
khan Batto, or Battus, having ravaged a great 
part of Poland and Silesia, made a sudden in- 
road into Russia, which thety desolated, mid in 
which they committed every Vt of cruelty that 
could possibly be suggested. Most of the Rus- 
sian princes, including the great-duke George 
Sevoloditz, were m^de prisoners and put to 
death ; and none found mercy, but those who 
voluntarily acknowledged the Tartars as their 
lords and sovereigns. 

George 
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George Sevoloditz was succeeded by his bro- 
ther Michael Sevoloditz /ernigouski, who op- 
posed those barbarous enemies of his country, 
out was defeated by them, and lost his life. lie 
left three sons, whose wars with each other 
proved fatal to thtm all. The son and grand 
s*>n of one of these princes were successively 
advanced to the throne of Russia by the Tartars; 
and the latter, whose name was Daniel Alexan- 
jdrowitz, removed his court from Wolodimir to 
Moscow, where he assumed the title of Great 
Duke of ^Volodimirand Moscow. lie left two 
/ons, Gregory and John* the former of whom 
obtained the sovereignty, but was soon after- 
wards assassinated by Demetri Mnhaelowitz, 
w ho was put to death by the Tartars for this ac- 
tion, and the brother of the murdered prince 
a§ceiidcd the throne. John left three sons, 
John, Swaon, and Andrew; and the eldest of 
thenf, commonly called Iwan lwanowitz, was 
created sovereign py the approbation of the 
Tartars, on # whoin h«Svas dependent. 

During thesefkeveral reiggs, w r hich occupy a 
space of more than one hundred years, and 
which all historians have slightly passed over 
for want of authentic records, the miseries of a 
foreign yoke were aggravated by the calamities 
of intestine discord and civil war. The Poles 
and Livonians seizing this opportunity, attacked 
Russia, and made themselves masters of much 
territory and several towns. The Russians and 
Tartars united their forces, and assembled an 
army sufficiently numerous to subjugate Poland, 
but which was destitute of valour and discipline. 
Casimir, undaunted by this multitude of barba- 
rians, presented himself at the head of a few 

troops 
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troops on the borders of the Vistula, and obliged 
his enemies to retire. A. D.1340. * 

Demetrius Iwanowitz, son of Iwan Iwano- 
witz, who commanded in Moscow, made fre- 
quent eHorts to rid himself of the galling yoke 
of the Tartars. He defeated Mamay their khan 
in many engagements, and, when conqueror, in- 
fused to pay them any tribute, and as.su m- d the 
title of Great Duke of Muscovy, hut the^e op- 
pressors of the north returning in greater num- 
bers than before, Denutrius was at length over- 
powered, and perished with his whole army, 
which is ^aid to have amounted to* upwards of 
two hundred and forty thousand men. * 

Basilius Demetriwitz revenged the death of his 
father. He attacked his enemies, expcIJecT them 
his dominions, and conquered Bulgaria. Equally 
brave and politic, he concluded an alliance'with 
the Poles, to whom he ceded a part of -his terri- 
tories, on condition of their assisting him iti de- 
fending the rest against the incursions of the 
Tartars. This treaty, however, vyas a weak 
barrier against ambition ; and th& Russians found 
enemies in their n*ew allies. Basilius Demetri- 
witz had a son called after himself, to whom the 
sovereignty ought naturally to have descended ; 
but the father suspecting his legitimacy, left it 
to his brother Gregory, a man of a severe and 
tyrauical disposition, who Was hated by the 
people. The Russians, however, asserted the 
right of the son, and proclaimed him their so- 
vereign; and the Tartars taking cognizance of 
the dispute, determined also in favour of Basi- 
Jius. Gregory, therefore, had recourse to arms, 
drove his nephew from Moscow, and forcibly 
usurped the government, of which he kept posl. 
- Vol. XXII, D session, 
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session. On his death, Basilius returned to 
Moscow ; Jbut Andrew and Demetrius, the sons 
of Gregory, having taken him prisoner, put out 
his eyes; and from this circumstance he obtain- 
ed the appellation of the lilind , by which he 
was afterwards distinguished. The subjects of 
this unfortunate prince, incensed at the cruel 
treatment he had received, compelled the per- 
petrators of the crime to fly to Novogorod, and, 
reinstated their lawful sovereign at Moscow, 
where he died. 

a yv In the midst of this general confusion 
’ • arose one of those men, whom strong 

* und violent passions inspire with bold- 
ness, activity, and resolution ; and in whom 
impefuous vices sometimes produce the happy 
ellects of heroic virtues. John Basilowitz I. by 
hjs invincible spirit and refined policy, became 
both the^onqueror and deliverer of his country, 
and 'laid the foundation of that grandeur, by 
which Russia has been since distinguished. Ob- 
serving with indigii^feion the narrow limits of 
his power, on^iis accession to the throne, he 
immediately revolved within himself the mean^ 
of enlarging his dominions. He married So* 
phia, the daughter of Thomas Paleologus, who 
had been expelled from Constantinople, and 
obliged to take refuge in Rome, where the pope 
portioned tills princess. To this alliance, the 
Russians owed their deliverance from the yoke 
of the Tartars; and Sophia impelled her hus- 
band to attempt his freedom and that of his 
people. Taking advantage of a war in which 
the Tartars were engaged with the Poles, and 
having in the mean time considerably increased 
his forces, Basilowitz not only openly disclaim- 
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ed all subjection to that people, but also attacked 
their dominions, and made himself* master of 
Casun, where he was crowned with the diadem 
of that kingdom. 

The province of Permia, with groat part of 
Lapland and Asiatic Bulgaria, soon submitted to 
his arms; and Great Novogorod, a city then fam- 
ous among the Russians, who used to express their 
sense of its strength and importance by a pro- 
verbial expression, was reduced by his generals, 
after a siege of seven years. All the north be- 
held, with astonishment and dismay;, * the rapid 
increase of his power : foreign nations .courted 
his alliance; and the several petty princes of 
Russia submitted to him without resistance. 

He annexed Servia to his dominions; and 
defeated the Lithuanians near the river Wed- 
rasch. Elated by this success, the Russians ih- 
vaded Livonia, but suffered a defeat, Tn ^hich 
ten thousand of them were slain. . Dispirited by 
this discomfiture, and bqjng then engaged in 
war with the Tartars, the Pole**, anti the city of 
Pleskow, Basilowjt'z dispatched an embassy to 
the grand-master of the knights of the cross, 
*nd concluded a truce with him for fifty years. 

John Basilowitz may justly, be reckoned it 
the founder of the Russian empire. He pos- 
sesed all the qualities which constitute a 
conqueror : he was enterprising, intrepid, 
and indefatigable; but he had ail the vice* 
of .a barbarous age, and all the ferocity of a sa- 
vage country. He had a commanding aspect, 
a gigantic stature, an astonishing strength, and 
a fierce and terrific look. Though he punished 
drunkenness severely in others, he indulged in 
it himself : he rarely passed a day without in- 
D 2 toxicating 
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toxicatinff himself at table. The excess of li- 
quor laid* him asleep; but be awoke in good 
humour. Notwithstanding his defects, he was 
honoured with the surname of Great. After his 
conquest of Gasan, he assumed the title of czar, 
whiv.ii sigdiiits emperor; but it was more used 
.by his successors. 

A On the death of John Bazilowitz, the 

j crown ought of right to have de- 

J * volved to iiis eldest son Demetrius, 
whom he had by a former wife ; but Sophia, by 
means of* various and artful insinuations, obtain- 
ed it fqr her own sou Gabriel. Demetrius was 
confined in a prison, where he died of hunger 
or poison. On ascending the throne, Gabriel, 
disliking his own name, assumed that of Basi- 
lius.TuaiiOttitz. 

'* Alexamlei, king of Poland, thinking that 
Russia vtould again be distracted by factions and 
civil wars, which might afford him an opportu- 
nity of recovering the territories lost by his 
father, mavcheii intb*Lithuania ; but finding no 
possible means of relieving f or enthroning the 
young Demetrius, he retired into Poland, where 
he died soon after. Basilius, in his turn, supposi- 
ng that the Poles would disagree about the choice 
a yv of anew king, prepared to take advantage 
* ' of their (fyssentions ; but his expecia- 

/ tioas being frustrated by their unanimous 
election of Sigismund I. he sent an army into 
Lithuania, and besieged Smolensko, under pre- 
tence that his sister Helena, who had been mar- 
ried to the late sovereign, had not been treated 
with the respect due to her rank and dignity. 

. The resistance of the inhabitants, however, and 
the approach of a large and powerful army of 

Poles 
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Poles and Crina-Tartars, who were inarching to 
.the relief of the place, compelled tHe Russians 
to raise the siege, and return into their own 
country. Thither also the enemy followed them, 
ami penetrating to the gates ot Moscow, made 
the czar tremble on his throne, and obliged him 
to submit to such.eomlitions as the victors thought 
.proper to impose. 

The Tartars a second time entered Russia with 
an innumerable force,, ravaged the country, and 
made themselves masters of Moscow. Basilius 
was obliged to acknowledge himself their vassal,. 
And to promise to pay them an annual^ tribute. 
Machine tgeri, the Tartar khan, having caused 
his own statue to be erected in Moscow, as a * 
mark of his sovereignty, compelled the Russian 
monarch, who had fled to Novogorod, to return 
to his capital; to bring thither in person the firis^ 
payment of the tribute ; and, as a torfen pf his 
•submission, to prostrate himsell\before the sta- 
tuc. But no sooner werg the Tartars departed* 
than the Muscovites brokd in mcces the statue 
©f Mnchmetgerei, *and shook oh the yoke. 

Basilius having determined to marry, he con-: 
vened a council of the principal persons in his 
dominions, and desired their opinion, whether it 
would be more conducive to the interest of Rus- 
sia, that he should espouse a native or a foreigner. 
They all agreed that it would be most proper 
to marry a woman of their own nation. Ac- 
cordingly, no less than fifteen hundred young 
ladies were assembled,, that from their number 
he might make his choice. The fair one, who 
obtained the preference*. was named Salqmea, 
with whom 1 the czar lived twenty years, with- 
cuthavingby her any children. Disgusted by her 
D 3- sterility 
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sterility, or impelled by other motives, he di- 
vorced hel, and compelled the unfortunate cza- 
rina to be immured in a convent. Salomeawas 
almost forgotten, when news arrived at court 
that she was pregnant. The czar sent women to 
ascertain the truth of this report : they returned, 
and informed him that it was authentic. Basilius 
thought it very extraordinary 5 but Salomea pro- 
tested that she had never known any other man ; 
and said, that she had been delivered of a son 
who would appear in due time to revenge her 
wrongs. •IJhe czar gave himself no farther con- 
cern respecting this business, but married ano- 
ther wife, named Helen, whose son John suc- 
ceeded him in the government, at the age of 
three years. 

Hplen is described as a woman of an aban- 
doned character and dissolute morals. The czar, 
whe^ier*' ignorant or regardless of her conduct, 
showed her great affection. But the guardians 
of the young monarch were not equally indulg- 
ent : as shir continued to pursue her licentious 
courses, they put her to do?th, fastened her 
paramour to a spit, and roasted him alive. 

j) John Basilowitz* II. applied himself 
1533 * t0 SUC ^ stut ^ es M might qualify him for 
* governing his vast dominions. He sent 
an embassy to the emperor Charles V. and re- 
quested that priests might be sent from Germany, 
to instruct him and his subjects in the doctrines 
and ceremonies of the Latin church. He also 
desired, that some wise and experienced states- 

»- 

■ * The termination witz denores, th't the person is the 
eldest un oi a gteat family, and ia frequently given to the 
pcgRMnptive heir of the ciown. 
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men, together with artists, architects, and me* 
chanicians, might accompany them, in order to 
civilise the people under his government. To 
this request the emperor Charles readily agreed, 
and the Russian ambassador engaged upwards of 
three hundred Germans, who repaired to Lu- 
bee, with an intent to proceed from thence to 
Livonia. But the inhabitants of that place, 
who >vere very powerful, and wished to engross 
the whole commerce of the north, represented 
to the emperor the dangerous consequence ojf 
thus affording instruction to the Russians, which 
would enable them to establish manufactures jjq 
their own country. The Germans were per- 
suaded to return, and the Russian ambassador 
was imprisoned on his arrival at Lubec. Thn 
czar was highly incensed at these proceedings, 
and amply revenged himself on the daring au- 
thors of this insolence. * , 

He afterwards ordered his ambassador at 
Vienna to remind the emperor Ferdinand, and 
the empire, of the request h$ hart formerly 
made to Charles He declared that his rea- 
sons for wishing to have artists and architects 
from Germany, rather than from any other na- 
tion, were, because he knew the Germans to be 
an upright, virtuous, and honest people; be^ 
cause they were his neighbours ; and because he 
himself reigned over those vf ry provinces in. 
Scythia, which had formerly been inhabited by 
the Teutons. He requested that the artists 
might be accompanied by officers and men suf- 
ficient to form for him two regiments ; the one 
of cavalry, and the other of infantry ; and pro- 
mised that they should never be employed 
against the Christians, and only against the 

Turks, 
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Turks. These oiyuments, however, were mep 
-fectual • knd the 'imperial court perceived that 
rffae czar's design was to introduce the arts and 
military discipline into his dominions. .And the 
emperor of .Germany dreading the ascendency 
which those barbarians might acquire, it* pro- 
perly instructed and disciplined, sent them nei- 
ther artists nor oilicers. 

The jezar had for some time negotiated n 
‘treaty of marriage for the princess Catharine 
Jagelionica, sister to iSigismund Augustus, king 
of Poland ^ but disagreeing in one of the arti- 
cles of .the matrimonial contract, the Polos, by- 
way of derision, sent him a white mare finely 
caparisoned. Incensed at this Insult, Basilowitz 
* vowed revenge, and made them feel the weight 
of his resentment. 

•.In order to prove the attachment or aversion 
of t^e Russians to his person and government,, 
flic abdicated jthe throne, and appointed prince 
Simeon, who was «f € Cassanian extraction, but 
had been .baptized/ and resided at the court of 
Moscow, to he czar of Russia The people as- 
sembled, and represented to him, in the most 
respectfti^ terms, the anguish they suffered, and 
the dangers to which the state was exposed by 
this measure, and humbly besought that he 
would resume the government. Basiiowitz pre- 
tending to yield their. importunity, consented 
to re-ascend the^ throne, and, a tew days after,, 
returned to his capital. 

The czar obtained some* successes against the 
-Swedes and, Danes, for which he is supposed to 
have been indebted in a great measure to Ger- 
man discipline. Either,, therefore, all the princes 
of Germany had not been equally politic as the 

emperor. 
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emperor, but had suffered the emigration of 
some of their military men ; or, whai, perhaps, 
is more probable, Lasilowilz had procured those 
instructors in spite of, and unknown to, their 
sovereigns. By their assistance he was enabled 
to beat the Germans themselves. It is related, 
that when some Livonian officers were carried 
through the streets of Moscow in triumph, two 
captive Tartar kings, who were witnesses of the 
spectacle, spit in their faces, and said, “ You 
t€ German dogs have well merited this treatment, 
“ for having put into the hands of the Russians 
€< that scourge with which they first chastised 
t( us, and now punish you.” 

It was a great and unexpected satisfac- ^ 
faction to this czar, that, during his j 1 ' ' 

reign, some Englishmen, who had sailed 1 
•on a voyage of discovery, landed in Russia, -at 
,thu>Iace which is now the port of Archangel; 
amrBasilowdtz became acquainted with persons 
of that nation, w ho, by their abilities and de- 
portment, acquired his favbur ip suqji a degree, 
that he particularly encouraged the English 
commerce, and thus opened a new channel of 
intercourse with a highly polished people, by 
which the Russians obtained a . tresh incitement 
to activity and industry. His affection for the 
English was so great, that he formed the design 
of marrying a lady of that qption. He had a 
great esteem for queen Elizabeth, and repeatedly 
begged that she would .grant him an asylum in 
her dominions, if he should ever be reduced to 
the necessity of leaving his subjects, who were 
extremely ungrateful to him, and greatly dis- 
contented with the innovations which he at- 
tempted to effect in their manners and beha- 
viour. 
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viour. Ijlizabeth assured the Russian Ambassa- 
dor, that if the czar should e\er be reduced to 
the disagreeable necessity of quitting his em- 
pire, he should obtain a safe retreat in England, 
be provided for in a maimer suitable to his dig- 
nity, enjoy the free exercise of his religion, and 
be pcimittcd to depart whenever he should 
think proper. Basilouitz had so little reliance 
on his safety, that he once made preparations 
for his departure from Russia ; but, at t tie earnest 
solicitations of his friends, he consented to re- 
main. *kie # also desired queen Elizabeth to sup. 
f)Jv hup with sailors and ship-wrights j but w e 
know not that this request was cyer complied 
withe. 

While Basilowitz W’&s planning the means of 
a retreat to England, in case lie should be driven 
from his throne, the unfortunate Eric, king of 
Sweden^ solicited an asylum at Moscow, Sigis- 
mund, king ojf Poland, had invaded the fron- 
tiers of Russia W'itlpa* numerous army, and pos- 
sessed himself pf the castles of Ula and Sula, 
with several other places. Rasilowitz marched 
in person against the Poles, and entrusted the 
government of his dominions to a nobleman, 
named Iwan Petrowitz. But being informed on 
his return, that Petrowitz, supported by some 
bajars, had intended to prevent him from enter- 
ing his territories, and to maintain by force the 
authority with which he was invested, the czar 
caused the usurper to be arrested. By his order 
the culprit was arrayed in robes of royalty, and 
seated upon the throne ; when Basilowitz, com- 
plimenting him in an ironical strain on his hap- 
piness in the possession of what he had so ar- 
dently desired, and approaching him with a 

pretence 
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pretence of professing his allegiance and fidelity 
to his person and government,, stabbedthim with 
his poi guard, and abandoned him to the fury of 
his guards, who tore him in pieces. In mitiga- 
tion of this last act of cruelty, it is said, that 
according to the laws of Russia, the czar is him- 
self the executioner of his own sentences; but 
what excuse or apology can be offered for the 
preceding scene ? 

These troubles were scarcely terminated, 
when Selim, the son of Solyman, emperor of 
Constantinople, formed the design of subduing 
all Tartarv, in order to wipe olf the disgrace 
which had 1 been occasioned by the imprison- 
ment of the sultan Bajazet, who had been de- 
feated by the famous Timur Beck, or Tamer- 
lane*. For this purpose, Selim concluded an 
alliance with some princes, who were to send 
him succours by the way of (lie Caspian sea, 
and raised himself an army of three hundred 
thousand men. These troops embarked at Con- 
stantinople, crossed the Rlo^k sea and the Palus 
Mdiotis, and landed at Azoph, ts here'thcy were 
joined by the Crim Tartars, with a reinforce- 
ment of forty thousand archers. This formid- 
able army marched directly towards Aslracm, 
where the sultan had informed his soldiers, that 
they would find all the. treasures of Armenia, 
Persia, and India. Zerebrinc-w, who command- 
ed for the czar, was alarmed Ut this multitude 
of enemies; but collecting a strong body of 
forces, he attacked them unexpectedly in a de- 
file, where their numbers served only to embar- 
rass them, put them to flight, and took their 


* Vide Vol. XII. 
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baggage and artillery. To complete their mis- 
forums, fttieir ailres did not meet them at the 
place appointed ; and the Russians and Tartars 
becoming more bold, in proportion as the weak- 
ness and timidity of their enemies increased, 
followed them on all sides, and obliged them to 
make a shameful and precipitate retreat. Zere- 
brinow attacked their ships, of which he took 
several, and sunk the rest ; and the grand en- 
terprise of Selim terminated in loss and dis- 
grace. 

The Swedes and Poles making continual in- 
roads into Russia, committed many acts of cru- 
elty, ahd occasioned much confusion in the em- 
pire. The czar, contrary to his usual custom, 
remained at this time inactive ; and the Russians 
murmured at a conduct, which they considered 
as more pusillanimous than prudent. Several of 
the noHes, therefore, made remonstrances to 
Basitowitz, ottered him their lives and fortunes, 
and entreated hin^ to wipe off the disgrace 
which so long an inactivity would inevitably oc- 
casion. They * declared that a numerous and 
powerful army should soon b£ in readiness; and 
that if he would give his eldest son the com- 
mand, his presence would inspire them with 
courage to surmount the greatest difficulties. 

Basilowitz naturally passionate, was highly 
incensed at this hddress, which he considered 
as an implied charge of cowardice, and answer- 
ed, that as his subjects wished for a sovereign, 
who would be obedient to their wills, and ac- 
countable to them for his conduct, they were at 
liberty to chuse and elect another monarch. 
The Russians afraid of the w>rath, to w'hich they 
had pruYpked the czar, prostrated themselves at 
his re&jf and protested, that it was not through 

any 
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any disaffection to bis person and government, 
they had ventured to make this rernon.^trah-.e. 
Basilowitz then insisted that they should fi- 
ver the authors of this rash undertaking ; and 
suspecting that his son was concerned in tn.H 
matter, and that this proposition had been sug- 
gested by him, reprimanded him severely. Tne 
young prince, extremely sorry to iind himself 
suspected by his father, requested permission 
to justify himself; but the czar refused to hear 
him, and happening to hold in his hand a staff 
tipprd with iron, made a motion with k, as if 
to drive him away, * when the weapon lyiforty- 
nately striking on the prince’s temple, he fell 
motionless at the feet of his parent. * 

Penetrated with grief at this dreadful sight, 
Basilowitz passed from extreme anger to the 
most piercing sorrow : In* fell on tne botiv of ills 
son, clasped him in his arms, and pressed*)] i{n to 
his bosom, with expressions of the most lively 
and tender affection. The mince rectified so 
as to be able to assure his tailier, v that % there was 
no conspiracy meditated agaipst him ; and, tar 
from ever harbouring any design of that uature, 
he besought the Almighty to give the czar the 
empire of the? universe, and to add to his liia 
the days which had been taken from his own. 
lie died soon after, to the inexpressible grief cf 
Basilowitz. What added to tb^ loss both ol the 
czar and the state, was that this prince was de- 
servedly the object of all their hopes; his under* 
brother, Theodore, being of a weak second 
standing; and the third, J)emetrius, an infant. 
Basilowitz did not long survive the death ^ ^ 
of' his beloved son, whose unhappy and ‘ ’ 

untimely end threw him into a melan- 3 ‘ 
choi v, of which he died. 

Vu L. XX 11. 


v 
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In thi^j czar, Russia lost one of her greatest 
monarchs. He was a profound politician, and 
well acquainted with the interests of his empire 
and of the neighbouring states. He was con- 
stantly engaged in hostilities with the Tartars > 
the Poles, the Swedes, the Danes, or the Turks. 
He was valiant, and almost always successful in 
war; but when not victorious, he did not de- 
spair under defeat. He generally gained some 
advantages by his treaties, even though they 
were not entirely in his favour. Considering 
the agn.iu which he lived, his mind was well in- 
formed. He was tolerant in matters of religion, 
and would sutler none to be persecuted, on ac- 
count of the creed they professed; and used to 
say, that conviction must arise from reason, and 
not fr«»m violence aud tortures, which might 
make men hypocrites, but would never render 
them gffod Christians. The Jews, however, he 
would not sutler to remain in his dominions, and 
thought that thosc,^who had betrayed and cru- 
cified the J^edeemer^of the world, ought not to 
be tolerated by any prince, who professed Chris- 
tianity. 

John Basilowitz was hasty and passionate; and 
in the first moments of his anger, committed 
many things, which cannot he excused or pal. 
Jiateil, and of which he afterwards repented* 
His enemies hav$ endeavoured to represent him 
as hypocritical in matters of religion ; but his 
devotion was certainly unfeigned, and proceed, 
ed from the heart. Persuaded that mouarchs 
were sovereign pontiffs in their own dominions, 
be frequently officiated in person in that capa<» 
city; aud on these occasions retired to the mo- 
nastery of Alexandrowa, where he prepared 

himself 
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himself for those holy functions, which he per- 
iWmed with patriarchal dignity. Tne monks 
he hated on account of their idleness, and consi- 
dered them as the locusts of the state. The 
charge of avarice, which several writers have 
alleged against him, is refuted by the pensions 
he granted to foreigners, the many churches he 
built, and the magnificence of his court. 

He found himself so circumstanced, that the 
welfare and glory of the empire required greater 
and more difficult enterprises, than any of his 
predecessors had undertaken. He was also de- 
termined, Vf possible, to civilize his subjects, by 
introducing among them the manners and arts 
of other nations ; an arduous attempt, wjiich 
oneofhis successors completed, but which raised 
murmurs and complaints against Basilowitz, who 
was considered as the author of strange innova- 
tions. The nature of the people over Wficrn ho 
ruled, rendered severity necessary 5 and their 
conduct required that punistynent should be vi- 
gorous and exemplary. TVlany writers have, 
therefore, represented him as the cruelest of 
men and worst of tyrants ; but had they consi- 
dered the circumstances of his situation, it is 
probable they would have viewed him in ano- 
ther light. At stated times, persons of every 
description, who thought themselves aggrieved, 
were admitted to his presence, and allowed to 
present petitions, which he read and answered. 
If any of these contained complaints against hi) 
ministers or governors, and they were found to 
have injured or oppressed even the meanest of 
his subjects, they were punished according to 
the nature of the crime. He was seven times 
married, and had besides a great number of con- 
ki 2 cnbines. 
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cubines. i Historians have related of him some 
instances k of lewdness, which/ if true, disgrace 
h:s memory. 

We cannot close the character of this prince, 
without observing, that neither solicitations nor 
interest could ever influence him in the disposal 
of offices or employments, winch lie always en- 
deavoured to confer on those who were best qua- 
lified for the trust. Seldom has the world seen 
a nu .lurch more warmly attached to justice and 
good order. Detesting drunkards, whom he 
considered as capable of committing the most 
i. i grant and detestable crimes, he ordered them 
t</ be i fn prisoned according to- the degree of their 
ebriciy. Those who contracted debts without 
possessing the ability to discharge them, lie 
.cemeii j. ruinous to society, affixed on them a 
\t >:\d of infamy, and sent them into banish-- 
-lie composed a body of law, collected 
i.-'.m 1 . »y precedents and customs, and called 

1 ;.rok* of Justice.” This work, which 
i.e . . ii v ci ._vi to nis judges, was ever afterwards 
c*. r\ -j, unu niUde the standard in all legal pro- 
cccdiiigs; though it was not printed till the 
:e:gn of Al**xis l\Jichaelowitz» 

lie left two sous; 'Ineodore Iwanowitz, that 
Mi jc ceded him, and Demetrius, an infant, w hom 
Le placed under the tutelage of the knez Bog- 
dan lii Iski. Tinft guardian was a man of a bold 
and enterprising disposition, and of great ge- 
nius, but extremely haughty and cruel,, and 
ready to sacriiice every thing to his ambition. 

Theodore was twenty years of age when he 
ascended tnc throne. His person w'us engaging 
and nis temper amiable; but his understanding 
was so weak, that during the life of his father* 

the 
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the ringing of bells was his chief amusement; a 
circumstance which induced Basilowitz fre- 
quently to say, that he was fitter to be the son 
of a sexton than of a prince. The aspiring 
Bielski, sensible of this want of capacity in 
Theodore, thought it would be no difficult mat- 
ter to seize on the sovereignty, if, by excluding 
the elder brother as incapable of governing so 
vast an empire, lie could place his pupil on the 
throne. But the grandees of the empire, to 
whom Bielski had applied in order to learn their 
sentiments of the matter, perceiving*t&cft, under 
the specious pretext of consulting the wuifa«*of 
the state, he aimed at making himself sole mas- 
ter of tlie empire, vigorously opposed hi? de- * 
signs. Finding himself thus disappointed, he 
endeavoured to effect by force what he could npt 
compass by fraud. lie raised forces,. bribed 
some of the troops in Moscow, took possession 
of the castle of that city, and began to act with, 
despotic authority. The*tfobility, alarmed at 
these proceedings, made the pedple sensible that 
this haughty minister aimed at nothing less than 
usurping the throne : upon which they imme- 
diately laid seige to the castle, and reduced him 
to such streights, that he attempted to escape in 
disguise ; but being taken, he was allowea the 
choice of renouncing the management, of affairs, 
or suffering death. He chose* the former, and 
banished himself to one of the most remote parts 
of the empire, in the kingdom of Casan. 

Theodore married the sister of the knez Boris 
Gudenow, who, taking advantage ofthe weak- 
ness and incapacity of his brother-in-law, found 
means to seize insensibly on all his authority. 
To a distinguished birth, he joined the most iti- 
£ 3 sinuati ng 
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sinuating Uddress, which rendered him capable 
or undci taking and executing any enterprise, 
lie had much magnanimity, but was naturally 
cruei, and he allectcd an air of meeknesss and 
condescension, which concealed the most ambi- 
tious designs. Ills first attempt was to gain the 
people and the nobles by repeated acts of be- 
I'e'iccnte, and by rendering himself access. blc 
to ail. Xiy these means, ho raised himself to 
the offices of prime-minister, commander in 
chief, and co-regent of the empire, with univer- 
sal appK;b<yion. 

JTjie. ambitious Gudenow, unable “to endure 
even a nominal superior, for he exercised all the 
functions of the sovereign authority in the name 
of Theodore, whom he governed at his will, re- 
solved to make himself sole master of the throne 
of Russia. For this purpose, under pretence of 
rewarding their services, by bestowing upon them 
govern mints .and other considerable employ- 
ments, he removed '£<1 a distance those whom he 
thought cVjKibk* of perceiving, or obstructing 
Jus design, livery thing seemed to favour his 
u isues. Kmg John of Sweden was more intent 
upon religion than war; and a misunderstanding, 
v» mcli cmsUmI between him and his brother duke 


Charles, would scarcely allow him to intermeddle 
iu tne allairs of Jus neighbours. The czarina, 
th 2 sister of Gudenow, who had born to Theo- 
dore' only one child, was reputed barren; and 
the states of Ru^si.i, in pursuance of an ancient 
custom, demanded that she should be divorced, 
and immured in a convent, and that the em- 
peror should marry the sister of knez Floro 
iwanowitz Zilphouscis. This measure, how- 
fiver was strongly opposed by Tor is, who art- 
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fully insinuated to the patriarch, t£at if the 
czar should espouse another consort and have 
heirs, and the young Demetrius also should ar- 
rive at maturity, great disturbances would arise 
ill the empire, By these arguments he gained 
to his interest the head of the Russian church, 
who ordered Floro’s sister to be sent directly to 
a convent. He then endeavoured to conciliate 
the affections of the people by several popular 
acts; particularly by surrounding the city of 
Moscow with a stone wall, and making many 
improvements at Smolcnsko. • « 

The young Demetrius, the pupil ofBogdan 
Biclski was now almost the only obstacle to 
Gudenow’s design. Ili» father, John Basi]pw itz« 
II. had given him the city of Uglitz, with its 
dependencies, for his appanage. This prince, 
scarcely nine years of age, was brought -up 
under the care of the czarina-dowagef ins mo- 
ther, who employed her whole time in his edu- 
cation. Boris Gudenow .resolved to sacrifice 
this innocent victim to I11S am^itiojv and com- 
mitted the exception of this horrid deed to an 
officer, whom lie promised to reward in pro- 
portion to the service performed. This man 
soon found an opportunity of fulfilling his cmcl 
orders; but Gudenow, who knew that if be 
was capable of committing such a crime, lie 
would be also capable of divulging it, assassi- 
nated him with his own hand, on his return 
from Uglitz. Some authors, however, assert 
that the real Demetrius was not killed, and that 
his mother, opportunely warned of the danger 
of her son, substituted another child iu hi> 
room, aud thereby saved his hie. 

But 
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But thcwgh the truth of the affair remained 
problematical, the crime was certain. The news 
of the murder soon reached Moscow, and though 
the author of it was not named, he was im- 
mediately suspected. The dowager-czarina com- 
plained of it to the emperor, from whom she de- 
manded justice ; and Gudenow himself gave or- 
ders for discovering the assassin; but findingthat 
the people considered him as the perpetrator of 
this bloody deed, he endeavoured to divert their 
thoughts to something more immediately inte- 
resting. “’For this purpose, he caused the city of 
to be set on lire in different places du- 
ring the night; and, every measure having 
•been -duly preconcerted, the fire raged with 
extreme violence, and the conflagration became 
general. Boris ran to every quarter, and ap- 
peared Remarkably active in endeavouring to 
suppress the flames, and full of compassion to 
the sufferers. *On the morrow he assembled 
those who had sustaii^l the greatest damages, 
and, after hftnenting so dismal an accident, pro- 
mised not only to obtain from the czar a sum of 
money sufficient to compensate their losses, but 
that ne would rebuild their houses at his own 
expence. He then dismissed them astonished 
at his generosity and goodness of heart, and 
highly pleased thaUsuch a man was at the head 
of the government. 

Not long after this transaction, Theodore was 
taken ill; and it being apprehended that his 
disease was mortal, the chief of the nobility 
requested him to appoint a successor to the throne. 
Accordingly, he held out his staff* to Theodore 
Nikititz, who was his cousin and next heir, but 
who refused it. It was thgii presented to his 

brother 
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brother Alexander, who also declining/to accept 
it, ottered it to a third, that acted after the same 
manner. The fourth took it, only to present it 
to a knez, who was not related to the family, 
and who also refused it. Theodore, therefore, 
to whom it was now returned, flung it on the 
floor, saying, r ‘ let him be emperor who picks 
it up.” lioris Gudenow then stepped forward, 
and took it, to the great dissatisfaction of all the 
Russian nobility, and a considerable part of the 
nation. It has been suspected, and not without 
reason, that his brother-in-law, tired .of seeing 
Theodore reign so much longer thaif he expect- 
ed, administered to him a slow poison? "•The 
czarina seemed so well convinced of this cir- 
cumstance, that she reproached lioris witll the 
murder of her husband, and refused to see or 
speak to him during Theodore's illness. 

In this prince terminated the family c£Rnric, 
which had governed Russia upwards of Seveu 
hundred years. 


ciiap. in. 


From the Extinction of the Lineage of Ruric 
to the Accession of the present reigning Family 
of Romanov). 


r IIEN the six weeks of mourning 




W for the death of Theodore 
expired, Boris assembled the nobility and 
principal citizens of Moscow, and thus addressed 
them : “ I restore to you the sceptre of the late 
" czar. After the trial which 1 have made, I can- 

tr not 
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u not consent to bear the burden of a crown, t 
tf quit the throne; and do you fill it with whom 
u yon please.” Having thusspoken, he withdrew, 
and retired to a monastry at the distance of three 
mile®, leaving the astonished assembly in the 
utmost perplexity, relative to the manner in 
which they were to act. Some of his creatures 
observed, "that the present meeting was scarcely 
sufticit ntly numerous for determining so impor- 
tant an affair, and that it would be proper and ne- 
cessary to convene deputies from all the cities 
and provinces of the empire. 

This advice was approved and followed, and, 
affCF some debates, Boris was nominated to sue* 
ceed to the vacant throne; but he artfully re- 
fused’ the crown, and caused a report to be 
spread by his emissaries, that he w as about to se- 
clude himself entirely from the world, and to 
assuine\he monastic habit ; whilst others of them 
published a rumour, that the khan of the Tartars 
was advancing at t^e head of an innumerable 
army, to invade Ru&ia when destitute of a so- 
vereign. !/Vt t/iis alarming intelligence, the 
people ran in crowds to the convent, tearing 
their hair, and beating their breasts, like men 
frantic w ith despair, and vowing that they would 
never quit the place, till Boris should have pro. 
mised to become their czar. Pretending to be 
overcome by their prayers and intreaties, he 
accepts the crown, saying, “ Well then, I will 
u be your sovereign, since providence so or- 
“ dams.” 

At the same time, he ordered all the nobles 
and the soldiers to meet him at Zirpokow, on 
the frontiers of the empire, whither he repaired 
at the appointed time, and where he found an 

Axmj 
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army of five hundred thousand men assembled, 
and ready to receive his commands. With this 
iiiiniv-nsc force he took the field, in order to 
repel the Tartars, who had no idea 6f committing 
the slighest act of hostility. Instead, therefore; 
of meeting the numerous enemies that had been 
expected, the only Tartars that appealed was a 
single ambassador, ace* mpanied by a small train 
of attendants, who was go mg to Moscow to pro- 
pose an alliance with lions. Counterfeit mg, 
however, great surprise and astonishment, he 
exhibited to the ambassador the spectaejg of his 
army drawn out in battle array, of a mock 
engagement, of a military cntertaiumenT^lnd 
dismissed him load ’d with presents. On the 
nobles and the soldiers he bestowed great lar- 
gesses, which procured for him a new oath of 
allegiance, lie then displayed his magnificenoe 
and liberality, by regaling, during six VcetST 
successively, ten thousand chosen men under 
rich and sumptuous pavilions, where they were 
treated with the most exqufwtc viands^ furnished 
in large profusion. 

In the mean time, confidential persons were 
sent to Moscow, who announced that the Tartars, 
intimidated by the prudence, and the formid- 
able preparations of the new czar, had not dared 
to advance. The people, believing this report, 
walked forth in crowds to meet the pacific 
conqueror, whom they conducted in triumph 
into Moscow, where he caused himself to be 
crowned by the patriarch. During that cere- 
mony, the humane and compassionate Boris 
made a vow not to shed any blood for five years,' 
nor to condemn criminals to any severer dpom 
than banishment. In consequence, a greathum- 
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ber of nobles, who were not in the interest of 
Boris, were soon sent into exile under various 
pretexts. Those, who might swni to have any 
claim to the crown, were prohibited to marry; 
and Theodore Nikititz Romanow, to whom the 
late czar had ottered his sceptre, was thrown into 
prison, and separated from his wife. They 
were afterwards compelled to enter into differ* 
ent convents, to take monastic vows, and to 
change their names. Theodore assumed that of 
Philaretus. 

A midst, however, of these suc- 

<>es - s(ls > the bosom of Boris became corrod- 
ed by chagiin. A terrible famine re- 
duced Moscow, and th“ adjacent country, to 
such extremity of distress, that the most shock- 
ing cruelties were committed, by the nearest 
.relations upon each other; and, in many fami- 
lies, file fattest persons were killed ro supply 
food for the rest. Even parents devoured their 
own children^ and .children their parents; and 
an ocular, wit ness attests, that a number of as- 
sembled women having decoyed a peasant into 
one of their houses, killed and eat both him and 
his horse. This dreadful calamity continued 
for a great length of time ; and, notwithstanding 
the etlorts of the emperor to alleviate the general 
distress, there perished five hundred thousand 
persons in the city of Moscow only. 

-To thi* scourge was added the inquietude ex- 
cited in the niind of Boris, by the resurrection 
of Demetrius, whom he had ordered to be mur- 
dered. It w ill be recollected, that a report had 
been propagated, that the mother of Demetrius, 
in lieu of her soil, had substituted another child, 
whom she delivered to, the a resins and who 

suffered 
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*ufTercd in his stead. Whether this Demo'rius 
was the person he pictendcd to be, or an impos- 
tor, is a point difficult to be ascertained. By 
Mine means, the report of his being alive, 
reached the ear of .Boris, who, being extremely 
uneasy at the rumour, employed every possible 
method to know the truth. Many persons were 
interrogated, and several questioned by torture. 
Others were banished ; and the; mother of De- 
metrius was removed to an obscure place, six 
hundred miles from Moscow, where she was 
strictly confined. At length, however, Boris 
received certain intelligence, that two monks 
had eloped from a convent and esrapeST into 
Poland ; one of whom was supposed, from his 
.age and figure, to be the person who was the 
object of his inquiry. The c/ar tried every 
means to have. Demetrius delivered up to himjj, 
but finding his efforts ineffeetu.il for thdt^pur- 
po.se, he sent a party of Cosines to murder him, 
which however, they could ^not perform. Tin's 
conduct of Boris naturally’ttmiirmed* the belief, 
that this was the real Demetrius, ana that the 
czar was not free from a conviction, that another 
child had been put to death in his stead. 

By a concurrence of extraordinary circum- 
stances, the young fugitive friar, whom we 
shall henceforward call Demetrius, obtained 
the confidence and friendship of a Lithuanian 
nobleman, who recommended ftim to the pala- 
tine of Sandomir. The palatine received him 
with great kindness, and promised him all the 
assistance in his power in restoring him to the 
throne of his ancestors. Through his recom- 
mendation, the republic of Poland entered strong- 
ly into the interest of J)cinctriu&. The proofs 
Vol. XXII. I offered 
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offered by the proscribed youth were examined 
in the diet; they were pronounced convincing, 
and he was acknowledged as legimate heir to the 
crown of Russia, and au army levied to place 
him on the Russian throne. In the mean time, 
an embassy arrived from Boris, to remind the 
king of Poland of the peace which subsisted be- 
tween him and the czar ; to insist on Ins deliver- 
ing up Demetrius; and to warn him that Lis 
assisting that impostor, as he termed him, would 
occasion a war between the two nations, of 
which Jie might afterwards have cause to re- 

pe !& 

ThTT grandees of Poland, unintimidated by the 
t menaces of the czar, raised lour thousand men, 
at the head of whom they placed Demetrius, 
who marched directly into Moscow, where many 
places immediately declared for him. This suc- 
cess, aftlded to the miseries of the still raging 
famine, and the appearance of some extraordi- 
nary phenomena i« r the air, occasioned the ut- 
most consternation iftiVI dismay among the Mus- 
covites. Loris/ extremely alarmed, assembled 
an army of two hundred thousand men, but dis- 
tracted with suspicions, knew not to whom to 
confide the command of his troops. Concluding 
from the general complexion of his allairs, that 
it would be difficult, and perhaps impossible, to 
oppose effectual resistance to Demetrius, in a 
moment of despair he took poison, of w hich he 
died. Such was the end of boris Gudenow, a 
man of strong parts, great courage, and a perfect 
master in the art of dissimulation. lie seemed 
formed to govern ; and had it not been for his 
cruel and tyrannical temper, no prince would 
juve been more beloved by his j»ubjcct$. 


On 
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On the death of Boris, his son Theodore, . ^ 
who was only fifteen years of age, and y" ' ‘ 

had been educated amidst flatterers and 1 
parasites, was raised to the throne. The conduct 
of this prince was brutal and insolent, and his 
disposition tyrannical. r l he army had not been 
informed of the death of Boris, when an officer, 
named Bosmanolf, arrived from Moscow, with 
orders to assume the chief command of the troops, 
and to administer to them the usual oath of fide- 
lity and allegiance to the new czar. But in- 
stead ol’ faithfully discharging his trysfc?*he per- 
suaded the soldiers to revolt to Demetrius, who 
received them with the greatest affability and 
kindness. 

This defection of the army was soon known at 
court, where it occasioned the utmost consterna- 
tion and dismay. Every one resolved toac^ft^ 
suited best his interest and advantage; and the 
name of Demetrius immediately resounded 
through the whole city of ^7*>seow. The people 
entered the palace, which they .pluifderfcd, and 
imprisoned the young czar, his mother, sister, 
and other relations. Demetrius being informed 
of these transactions, sent an order for strangling 
Theodore and his mother, which was accordingly 
executed. A few days after, he made his public 
entry into Moscow', and was crowned so- ^ ^ 
vereign of all the Russias, with £|ie great* j 
test solemnity and magnificence, in the 1 
midst of universal plaudits. 

Notwithstanding these successes, a party was 
formed against him, at the head of which were 
three brothers, of an ancient and noble family, 
named Zuski. They declared that Demetrius 
was an impostor, whose design was to extirpate 
F 2 the 
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the nobility, to overturn the religion of Russia, 
and render the people slaves to Poland. Tin* 
czar being informed of this conspiracy, caused 
the Zuskis to be arrested, condemned the two 
younger of three to banishment, and the eldest 
to be beheaded. Kxtraonimary preparations* 
were made for tiie execution, that the example 
might t.\\e the malcontents and quiet faction: 
tlie criminal was already on his knees upon the 
scaiiold, and momentarily awaited the fatal 
stroke of the executioner, whose hand was up- 
liited, tthen Demetrius sent Zuski his pardon, 
and committed his punishment into exile. Til© 
czar was afterwards guilty of the decisive error 
of gjmost immediately recalling him, and eveu 
granting him his favour. 

r lhis conspiracy, and the causes which had 
occasioned it, ought to have rendered Demetrius 
extraflely circumspect and cautious in his conduct 
towarus the Russians : but, having been indebt- 
ed for his good fortune to the Poles, he continu- 
ed to shojy the # m attentions, which excited the 
jealousy of his subjects. The palatine of San- 
domir had, from his protector, become his father- 
in-law ; and Deinctiius’s marriage with the prin- 
cess imrudueed at court the German manners, to 
which the complaisant husband appeared to 
give a preference. He even allotted to disre- 
gard and contemn many of the rites and cere- 
monies of the Russians, their frequent ablutions, 
their genuflexions before images ; and he indulg- 
ed himself in the use of veal, which they consi- 
der as impure food. The ungreatful Zuski took 
care artfully to point out to public notice these 
acts of imprudence, which might exasperate 
the Russians against their sovereign; and a No 

fomented 
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fomented and exasperated the discontent thus 
excited. 

Though Demetrius was repeatedly forewarned 
of the designs of the conspirators, he neglected 
to take proper means for his safety, and had only 
thirty guards about him, when Zuski came at 
the head of an insurgent multitude to attack the 
palace. The czar immediately arose, and the 
cries of the wounded and the dying informing 
him of the cause of the tumult, he snatched a 
sabre, with which he would have engaged the 
conspirators ; but being surrounded oiTJll sides, 
he leaped from a window, broke his thigh-in the 
fall, and remained helpless on the spot. In this 
condition, he was taken, and carried into the 1 
great hall of audience, where a strong guard 
was set over him. The conspirators put to death 
all the Poles they met with, treated thfc*P«&iK 
ladies with the greatest brutality, and the em- 
press herself escaped from the last, insult only by 
the assistance of a Russian Jady, who concealed 
her under her garments. • * 

Zuski flattered himself, that, by dint of threats 
he should obtain from* Demetrius a declaration, 
that the story of his mother having substituted 
another child in his place was false and without 
foundation. But the unfortunate czar still boldly 
maintained the legitimacy of his birth, and ap- 
pealed to the testimony of hisvnother. Zuski, 
therefore, had recourse to the dowager-czarina, 
and insisted on her declaring i^poo oath whether 
the captive prince was her son or not. She 
clined for some time to give an answer to this 
question, but at length confessed, that her 
had been put to death. Zuski returned 
Vick this rdply; upon whi$h Demetrius ad- 
f vanced 
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vancod such cogent arguments in refutation of 
that confession, whether feigned or extorted by 
fear, that, through an apprehension Icjt his 
words should produce conviction in the mindi 
of his hearers, he was murdered. Ilis dead body 
w as afterw ards stripped naked, and abandoned 
to the outrages of the populace, who dragged it 
through the streets of Aioscow, to the very spot 
where Znski hud received hi> pardon at the 
moment of impending death. Did the people 
intend this as an indirect censure of tin* mistaken 
lenity cMif unfortunate Demetrius; orwusthij 
act designed to cast a reproach on the ingratitude 
and baseness of his murderer ? 

(iwat pains were taken by Zuski to publish 
all the reasons, which could tend to establish a 
belief that Demetrius was an impostor; but the 
alimonies, which lie adduced, were, even at 
the time, considered as futile and unsatisfactory; 
and when sot. in opposition to those with which 
iiatiu c herself had^fprnished that unfortunate 
prince, hi* profits fall to the ground. It had 
been observed in his childhood, that one of his 
legs was shorter than tfte other, and that h<s 
had a wart under his right cvc : the emperor 
Demetrius had tiie saint; marks. lies ides, we 
i an scarcely imagine that so prudent and gene- 
rous a nation as the Doles, should have been 
mistaken in an jjlair, which they so attentively 
examined. Or, if we suppose that a wish of 
keeping the Russians employed at home, b* 
domestic and intestine d attentions, should have 
induced them to favour the imposture, how 
could the palatine of &»udoi;iir have consented 
to vaciiiice his daughter to a man, whose rank 

?nd 
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*nd birth would have admitted the slightest 
suspicion ? 

Immediately after the death of Deme- * 
fcrius, the nobles and senators at Moscow yj " 
proceed to the election of a new sove- 
reign ; and their suffrages being equally divided 
between Zuski and John Galitzin, one of the 
assembly observed : " These lords are of equal 
merit, and we have done our duty ; but in order 
to decide this matter, let us consult the people, 
that no person need blame our conduct.” This 
advice was approved and followed V and the 
suffrages of the people determined the ejection 
in favour of Zuski. If the remembrance of 
Demetrius caused him no remorse, at least. 
shadow of that prince disturbed his repose : for 
the name of shadow may be properly given to a 
kind of phantom of the late czar, which 
made its appearance. Two noblemen who were 
discontented with the government of their coun- 
try, without exhibiting to view, published 
that he still existed. They raised* an army, 
combated and defeated Zuski, but were in their 
turn defeated, made prisoners, and put to 
death. 

To this shade succeeded a real being, who 
has been called a third Demetrius. He was a 
schoolmaster at Socola, a small town in Polish 
Russia, and pretended that, notwithstanding the 
fracture of his thigh, in consequence of his leap 
from the window, he had been carried off in 
the midst of the confusion by some faithful sub- 
jects, and transported to that remote place, where 
he had undertaken the instruction of children, 
for the sake of gaining a livelihood. If the. 

Poles 
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Poles were deceived on this occasion, it Wa$ 
because they were w illing to be so ; for this nevr 
Demetrius was far from exhibiting the same 
symptoms of characteristic truths as the firsr. 
The only points that favoured a resemblance, 
were the countenance of this impostor, a coinci- 
dence of age, and a large stock of effrontery. 

Put the Poles, whose interest it was to excite 
disturbances which might divide and distress the 
Russians, gave every assistance in their power 
to this prelender. The impostor, therefore, soon 
found htafcelf at the head of an army of sixty 
thousand Poles, and eight thousand Zap o log 
Cossacs ; with which lie attacked the czar's 
^forces, and defeated them with great slaughter. 
The victor, whose numbers were daily increased 
by multitudes of disaffected Russians, pursued 
vanquished to the gates of Moscow, and laid 
siege-to the city. Zuski, finding ii difficult to 
extricate himself from the impending danger, 
released the palatine}*./ Sandomir and his daugh- 
ter, on condition of their employing their inte- 
rest in engaging the king of Poland to withdraw 
his forces, and desist from aiding the pretender 
Demetrius. No sooner, however, were they 
at liberty, than they determined to embrace so 
favourable an opportunity of revenging them- 
selves on Zuski. Accordingly, having repaired 
to the camp of t/ie Poles, the widow of the first 
Demetrius appeared with a splendid retinue, 
Acknowledged the impostor as her husband, and 
treated him with great kindness and tespect. 
He- received her with all imaginable pomp, and 
with demonstration of unfeigned joy. This public 
testimony in his favour, induced great numbers 
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*o join him, who h^d hitherto doubted' his legi- 
timacy, and almost all Russia declared for the 
*mpostor. 

But the widow of the first Demetrius- neither 
acted sincerely, nor cordially, for she did not 
preserve for him either the friendship or the 
assistance of the Poles. These, having aided 
the impostor merely for the sake of obtaining, 
from the emperor Zuski certain objects which 
they had in view, changed sides, and assisted the 
czar in expelling the schoolmaster, lie fled into 
Tartary, where he was afterwards assassinated. 
The Russians, weary of Zuski and Ins govern- 
ment, imputed to him the series of misfortunes 
by which they had been afflicted during his^ 
reign; and as those calamities, among which* 
are principally to be reckoned the horrors of 

war, arose chiefly from the Poles, the Russians 
thought they might more easily repaid fbeir 
past losses, and prevent any future injuries, by 
choosing an emperor from that nation. Zuski 

was, therefore, deposed, sh jven, and.immured in 
a convent, where he died of chhgri u* or of poi- 
son voluntarily taken. 

The crown was offered to Uladislaus, * 
theson of Sigismund, king of Poland, who, ’ * 

instead of presenting himself to receive it, 1 
sent before him an army of Poles, that committed 
every species of disorder. At lengh, the con- 
tinued delays of Uladislaus, the insolence and 
licentiousness of the Poles, and the impatience 
of the Russians, who saw no end of their mise- 
ries, excited the people to discoutent and insur- 
rection. They loudly complained of the outrages 
they had received from the Poles, who ought to 
have protected aud defended them ; ana the 

Polandersi 
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Polanders, apprehending a general revolt, forbad* 
the inhabitants to assemble or bear arms. In- 
censed at this prohibition, an universal insurrec- 
tion took place in Moscow ; and the Poles finding 
themselves unable successfully to oppose the 
Russians, set fire to the city, and the conflagra- 
tion consumed one hundred and eighty thousand 
houses. During the pretended reign of Uladis- 
laus, which continued only three years, another 
Demetrius made his appearance, who, being 
betrayed by his adherents, was taken and put to 
death. 

The erection of Uladislaus being rendered of 
no effect by his never appearing to accept the 
crown, the Russians proceeded to the choice of 
*a ndw sovereign. *1 hey were, however, great- 
ly divided ill opinion, several wishing for a 
foreign prince, as less susceptible of predilection 
' io f-veur of any particular family ; w hile others, 
jealous of the national glory, insisted on having 
a native of the country to rule over them. After 
many perspns had keen named and rejected, 
one of the % olectfft-s proposed Michael Th cod oro- 
witz Romanow, son of Philaretus, that ielativ« 
to whom Theodore on his death- bed had granted 
his sceptre, and whom Doris, after he obtained 
possession of the throne, had separated from hi« 
wife and confined in a convent. He had been 
carried a prisoner into Poland, but, having taken 
orders, w as decorated with the title of bishop. 

This proposal w as greatly approved by many, 
especially by the people, who thought him 
possessed of qualities, w hich were necessary for 
preserving the tranquillity of the state. He 
w as temperate, pious, and prudent ; and, though 
only seventeen years of age, the Russian noble* 

who 
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who knew him, represented him fo the others as 
capable of restoring the empire to it; pristine 
splendour and greatness. The assembly, how- 
ever, not willing to deride absolutely in his 
favour, till they were better acquainted with his 
character, deputed two of their number l*> wait 
upon his mother, and to desire she would send 
her son to Moscow. That affectionate parent 
was no sooner informed of the purport of the 
message, than she wept and lamented for her 
son, who, she imagined, was demanded of her 
only to undergo the same fate, whi£h» Hie last 
czars had sulFcrcd. Being encouraged, how- 
ever, by the remonstrances of her friends, she 
suffered him to depart. Michael obtained* the « 
approbation of the assembly ; for, though some 
of the electors considered his youth as an objec- 
tion, the majority exclaimed, “ The Almighty, 
who has chosen him, will also assist and protect 


CHAP. IV. 

From the Accession of the now reigning Famih/ 
of Romanow, to the Extinction of the male 
Race of that Lineage. 

T HE commencement of th<! reign °f a t) 
Michael ThcoJorowitz equaled the tV ’ 
most sanguine expectations of his friends, 
and exhibited strong marks of prudence and 
ability. His disposition was mild and engaging; 
he delighted in the arts of peace, and 'was deter- 
mined, if possible, to ellacc the remembrance of 

the 
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the cruelties of his predecessors. His first act 
was an invitation sent to his father, who had 
matured his wisdom under affliction, and was 
grown grey in adversity. Having taken no 
part in the late intrigues, the old man had no 
presentments to c ratify. The son always shewed 
a respectful deference to the opinion of his 
father, w hose advice was the rule of his conduct. 
The constant proofs which he exhibited of filial 
piety and allection, gained him the love and 
admiration of the natiou ; and he merited the 
general t^teem of his subjects, by bestowing the 
greatest attention on every object that could be 
conducive to the welfare of his people. 

* l^e married the daughter of a poor but virtuous 
man, whom the messengers of the czar found at 
his plough, when they announced to him the 
hojiour which the emperor intended to confer 
cn~ViTs family. Eudocia, equally virtuous as 
beautiful, gained the love of the whole nation, 
by her prudent and condescending behaviour. 
l)istre*$ed' innpeente always found in her a 
sincere friend ; and the poor never applied to 
her in vain. She proved herself worthy of the 
emperor’s choice, and assisted her husband, in 
proportion to her abilities, and in the degree 
suitable to her sex, in supporting the burden of 
the government after the death of his father. 

Michael Theodorowitz was so much respected 
by his neighbors for his equity, prudence, and 
piety, that, besides the crowd of h is own subjects, 
who were attracted to his court by a sentiment, 
of veneration for his person and government, it 
was constantly adorned by the presence of em- 
bassadors from many princes ofEurope and Asia, 
jvJio were desirous ox obtaining and preserving 
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the friendship and alliance of so great a mo- 
narch. — Ye sovereigns, desirous of vain glory, 
was not this renown infinitely more estimable', 
than that which is acquired by conquest and the 
force of arms ? — This great and pacific prince, 
beloved by all his subject , who considered him 
as their father and friend, died in the forty-ninth 
year of his age, and the thirty-third of his reign, 
and bequeathed his crown to his son, then in hisf 
sixteenth year. 

Alexis Theodorowitz, who succeeded ^ 
to the throne on the death of his fa ther ,^ 
had not, like him, the good fortune torn; 
guided in the first steps of his career by a Men- 
tor interested in the happiness of him and Jiis 
people. Michael i i.agined that he had wisely 
appointed as his counsellor and first minister: 
Boris Morosou, a man till then held in estimation 
and respect, and possessed of great abiliticsTtmt 
unfortunately tainted with the spirit of ambition. 
He advised Alexis to many the* daughter of 
Miloslauki, a nobleman of 'small fosruue, but 
strongly attached to the interest of the niinister ; 
and he himself soon after espoused the sister of 
the empress. Mo sooner were the nuptial cere- 
monies performed, than Morosou, now brother- 
in-law to the czar, and Miloslauki, his father, 
associating themselves with Leponti Stepanowitz 
Plesscou, chief judge of the supreme court, 
formed a triumviral cabal, and *took into their 
own hands the entire management of the govern- 
ment, while the young emperor passed his time 
in the enjoyment of pleasures which they were 
careful to atlord him. 

Their authority was exercised with effrontery 
jvhich exasperated the people. Plesscou made 
' yoL. XXII. G 4 opcu 
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open traffic of justice ; Miloslauki publicly sold 
offices and employments ; and Morosou enjoyed 
his pre-emin mce, with disgusting haughtiness 
and ostentation. The inhabitant., of Moscow, 
who had experienced the paternal government 
of Michael, exhibited their resentment at these 
exactions and oppressions. They petitioned the 
czar, but in vain : the bojars, who attended the 
emperor, followed the instructions of Morosou ; 
and no answer was returned, nor any grievance 
redressed, lixasperated at this nt gleet, they 
lost all pgjience : they proceeded to the utmost 
excesses of unbridled licentiousness, not indeed 
agajnst the czar, whose inexperience they' par- 
# dougd, and whose innocence they respected, but 
"against his faithless ministers, and their accom- 
plices and agents, whom they loudly demanded 
to-be put to death. Alexis complied with the 
wishes of the populace, and with difficulty saved 
fhe life of his father-in-law, by sacrificing the 
others. Taught by this lesson, Morosou after- 
wards became mild, ^friable, just, and obliging. 
The czar also* was instructed by this act of 
popular vengeance to beware ot reposing unli- 
mited confidence in his ministers, and to guide 
the helm of the empire with his own hand. 
Accordingly, the sequel of this prince's reign 
was peaceful and happy, if we except some in- 
considerable wars, of short duration, which he 
waged with the Swedes, the Poles, and other 
neighbouring nations. 

Xiuring this reign appeared a daring impostor, 
who pretended to be the son of the great duke 
Basilius Iwanowitz Zu.sk i ; but whose name was 
Xirooska Ankaduna, and was the son of a linen- 
draper at Wologda. His father having perceiv- 
ed 
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fed in him some marks of an extraordinary genius; 
was at much expcnce in his education, and he 
became a person of consequence among his illi- 
terate countrymen, 1 i is pleasing voice, and 
taste in singing the hymns and canticles of the 
church, recou, mended him to the archbishop, 
who took him into his service, in which he 
behaved so well, that feeling an esteem and 
regard for him, he gave him liis grand-daughter 
in marriage. This alliance, which might have 
been very advantageous to him, finally proved 
his ruin. His good fortune now begjpi*to turn 
I* is brain : he assumed the quality ot son-in-law 
to the waivode, or governor of \V oiogda. .After 
the death of the archbishop, he dissipated.thfc. 
fortune of his wife, and went v.ith his fan ily to 
Moscow, where, through the recommendation 
and assistance of a friend, he obtained a lucrative 
ollice, attended with responsibility, lf.^this 
new station, he recommenced his career of plea- 
sure and extravagance ; ajid finding that hi* 
first payment of taxes to The ,czai» would be 
greatly defective, he borrowed of one of hi* 
friends the pearls and rings of his wife, under 
pretence of a ceremony which required some 
show. These he squandered m dissipat.on, like 
every thing else of which he obtained possession; 
and, when called upon for restitution, he denied 
that he had ever received them, liis wife, thfe 
archbishop’s grand-daughter, Reproached him 
with his perti iousneos and dishonesty : upon 
Avhich, fearing that he might be called to an 
account for his arrears to the treasury,' and that 
his wife would be an evidence against him, he 
shut her up in a stove, set fire to the house, and 
burned her to death, 

€ 2 After 
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After this horrid transaction, Timoska escaped 
tecretly into Poland, and it was thought at Mos- 
cow, that he had perished in the conflagration, 
with the r* st of his family. Understating, 
however, that the czar was about to send an 
ambassador to the king of Poland, and that his 
living at Warsaw was known in Russia, he went 
to Chmielnisky, general of the Cossacs, who 
enjoyed considerable authority, and begged his 
protection against the persecutions which he 
suffered, he said, on account of his being nearly 
related. t^he prince Basil ius Iwanowitz Zuski. 
The embassy sent bv the czar, was, he affirmed, 
for the purpose of demanding him. Timoska 
e carried on this imposture with such art and ad- 
dress, that he insinuated himself into the favour 
of Chmielnisky, and acquired considerable re- 
pute. But as the name, which he had assumed, 
begSh to give him a dangerous celebrity, he did 
not think the general's protection sufficient, or 
that he was safe /“ven in the Ukraine. He, 
therefore^ 'suddenly quitted Poland, and repair- 
ed to Constantinople, where he abjured Chris- 
tianity, and was circumcised. The fear of pu* 
nishment for crimes committed in the Turkish 
dominions, induced him to visit Rome, where 
lie became a Roman catholic. 

From Rome he repaired to Vienna, and thence 
proceeded into Transy Ivania to prince Ragotzky, 
who gave him Miters of recommendation to Chris* 
tina, queen of Sweden. That princess received 
him with the greatest kindness, and, believing 
his story, allowed him an honourable subsistence. 
The Russian merchants residing at Stockholm, 
acquainted the czar with the pretensions of this 
impostor, who now affirmed that he was the son 
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of Basil ius Iwanowitz ZusJci. Proofs demon- 
strative of the imposture were immediately col- 
lected ami sent into Sweden ; and the queen be- 
ing undeceived, ordered him to be arrested and 
thrown into prison. Ue found means, however, 
to effect his escape, and fled to Brussels, where 
he sought the protection of the archduke Leo- 
pold. Dissatisfied probably with his reception, 
or with the little advantage which this place 
seemed to promise him, he went to Leipsic, 
where he embraced Lutheranism, and.w^ote his 
confession of faith in the Latin lariJtfSge. He 
afterwards visited Ncustadt, in the duchy of 
Holstein, where, in consequence of letters from 
the czar to the duke, he was arrested, and sent* 
prisoner to Moscow. 

His behaviour then became ridiculous and in- 
consistent. At sometimes he affirmed thd? he 
w'jls the son of Zuski, and at others, that his fa- 
ther’s name was Basilius Domitiaiv. 'Sometimes 
he endeavoured to make fcffcm believe that he 
was a Polander, and maintained lhat neither his 
person, language, nor manner of life, bore any 
resemblance to those of the Russians. At length 
he returned to his former story, and impudently 
asserted, that he was the son of the czar Basilius 
lwanowitz Zuski. lie told a romantic tale, of 
w hich the most important episode was, that the 
khan of Tartary had wished 4o employ him 
against the czar, and to give hitn the command 
of one hundred thousand men for that purpose ; 
hut that he bore too great a love to his country 
to involve it in confusion, and that God had pre- 
vented him from engaging in so criminal an un- 
dertaking. He spoke the -Latin, Italian, Ger- 
man, and Turkish languages with - great accu- 
G 3 lacy* 
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racy and fluency. A person, who was employ- 
ed to examine him, contrived by dexterous ma- 
nagement to draw from him even a written con- 
fession of his imposture ; but when that docu- 
ment was again produced, for the purpose of 
extracting from him a formal and oral disavowal 
of his pretensions, he denied his own hand- 
writing, and, from that period, persevered in 
asserting himself to be the son of Zuski. He was 
put to the torture in presence of several noble- 
men; but he still allirmed that that assertion 
was trueV^In short, notwithstanding the testi- 
mony of his mother, of his relatives, and of 
those who had known him in his employments 
antf in his pleasures, he obstinately maintained 
his point, never contradicted himself under the 
greatest sufferings, and suffered capital punish- 
mcft* at Moscow. 

During the reign of Alexis Theodorowitz ap- 
peared also another impostor, who was a Cossac, 
and had a$ agreeable person and uncommon un- 
derstanding, and seemed to be about twenty-five 
years of age. It is said, that mere chance dis- 
covered who he was, and that he himself was 
ignorant of his own birtii ; but it seems more 
likely, that Uiadislaus, who could ill brook the 
loss of the Russian crown, instructed him how 
to act, that he might serve as a pretext for de- 
claring war against the czar, and be the means 
of transferring tne empire to himself. It is, 
however, affirmed, that as this Cossac was de- 
scending into a hath in the little town of Sam- 
♦burg, in Polish Prussia, some marks of an ex- 
traordinary kind were observed upon his back ; 
that Dmielouski, the treasurer of the crown, be- 
ing infqrpred of these circumstances, asked him 

several 
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several questions, and examined those strange 
characters; but that, not being able to under- 
stand them, he sent for a Russian priest, .who, 
in a public assembly, immediately read “ De- 
metrius, the son of Demetrius.” These charac- 
ters were made to signify, that this young man 
was the son of Griska Utropeja, the first usurper 
that took the name of Demetrius. It was said, 
that his mother, the daughter ol the palatine of 
Sandomir, had been delivered of him in prsson, 
and that the wife of a Cossac ha\jng been 
brought to bed at the same time, aifiifftr change 
of children was effected ; and that a Russian 
priest, who baptized the son of the princes, 
seeing him likely to remain unknow n, had lm-* 
printed those characters between his shoulders, 
by means of a certain indelible liquor. Such 
w as the improbable account of this Demetrius. 

This impostor appeared at the court of Po- 
land, where he was treated as the son of the 
czar, and connected himself w ith the famous 
Galga, a Tartarian prince, who'was trftrea pri- 
soner, and afterv\ards ascended the throne of 
Tartary. Put on the death of Uladislaus, the 
complexion of aflairs was materially changed 
by the election of John Casimir ; and Demetrius, 
fearing that he should be delivered up to the 
emperor of Russia, with whom the new king 
seemed desirous of living in peace and friend- 
ship, retired to Revel, and from thence to Swe- 
den; but, not thinking himself sufficiently safe 
in that country, he withdrew into licLtein. 
The duke ow ing the czar a large sum ol money, 
he was informed, that, if he would deliver this 
impostor into the hands of the Russian monarch, 
the debt would bo remitted him — a proposal 

WlVhh 
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which was readily accepted. Accordingly, the 
pretended Demetrius was seized and scut to 
Moscow, where he was confronted hv an old 
woman, who called herself his mother. lie 
was prosecuted as a disturber of the public trail • 
quiliity, and, being convicted, was condemned 
to be put to death, w'hich was executed soon af- 
ter. These examples prove what effects may he 
produced by daring boldness on the one hand, 
and credulity on the other, in a country be- 
nighted with the darkness of ignorance. 

^ ' ^uout this period, Stenko Razin, chief 

1 Joy * t ^ le Cossacs, excited a dreadful rebel- 
lion against the czar. The cause of his 
'discontent was said to be the ignominious death 
of his brother, w ho had commanded the Cossacs 
that served in the Russian at my, during the cam- 
paigns of 16.54 and 1055, against the Poles. 
The knez George Alexowitz Dolgorucki, com- 
mander in chief of^all the forces employed in 
the expedition, ordeiVd the Cossacs to remain in 
the field* as long as he pleased; but not being 
accustomed to be compelled in their actions, 
they abandoned the Russian general, and rang- 
ed themselves under the banners of their own 
leader. This chief, who was Stenko Kazin’s 
brother, Dolgorucki called to an account for the 
conduct of his men, and ordered him to be 
hanged. This «vvas the pretext of Stenko for 
taking up arms against his sovereign; and, at 
first, he appeared to be actuated by the incen- 
tives of patriotism, the glory of his nation, and 
the desire of just vengeance ; but, after his first 
successes, it was manifest that he was influenced 
by ambition. 


/I V-** H 
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He commenced his depredations on the river 
Wolga, where he took and plundered ail the 
small vessels that he mot with, and killed the 
men that refused to engage in his service. He 
then put himself at the head of an army of his 
countrymen, and ransacked every to>wi, church, 
and monastery in the neighbourhood ; and man li- 
ed from thence to laik, a city situated on the ri- 
ver of the same name, which divides the king- 
dom of Astracan from the country of the (Jal- 
niucs. He then proceeded to the Caspian sea, 
and advanced to the frontiers of Pt^jj£, *vhcre 
he pillaged the towns, and massacred the inha- 
bitants. He had captured a Persian princess, 
who was beautiful and compliant Icing one • 
day on board his yacht, amusing himself on the 
Wolga, and intoxicated with wine, he .suddenly 
addressed himself to that river, and, after enu- 
merating the rich presents which he had made 
his partisans, spoke as follows And thou, 

€€ noble Wolga! thou, whg hast wafied tome 
such abundance of gold, sily-r, ^ijd other 
“ precious effects — thou, my fric id and delui- 
4< der, to whom lam indebted for my fmiune 
u and advancement — 1 have g'ven thee no- 
“ thing: but I will now prove tnee n\ gra- 
€t titude.” Having con ludea thes * wordC ne 
took the princess in his arms, and thre^ h *r into 
the river, with the pearls, diammds, and oth r 
ornaments, with which she washdorned. What 
heightened the barbarity of this action was, 
that the lady was equally admired tor the en- 
dowments of her mind as for the beauty of her 
person, and had always treated him with the 
greatest kindness. 
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The grand principle of this rebel’s policy 
and by which he attracted numbers of soldiers 
to his standard, and retained them under his 
command, was to all’ect no pre-eminence over 
the Co&acs, except in the moment of battle, to 
appear only as their equal, and free from every 
otner wish "than that of establishing the empire 
of liberty*, lie allowed them to indulge in 
every species of licentiousness, that lie might 
render them equally culpable as himself. After 
he was defeated, therefore, by a just retribution, 
the punishment was alsoexten cd to the people, 
who wereTiie accomplices of his crimes, and the 
sharers of his iniquity. 

Dolgorucki, the general who vanquished 
Stenko, erected a tribunal at Arsamas, where he 
executed so severe a judgment upon the rebels, 
that the avenues of the town seemed to re^ mble 
thc-territic picture which the poets have given 
us of Tartarus. In one place were seen heaps 
of dead bodies, fceadless, and smeared with 
blood; ina others, numbers of wretches impaled 
alive. Uttering frighful shrieks, and suffering a 
thousand deaths at once; aud on all sides gib- 
bets, on each of which were hung forty or fifty 
men. Within the space of three months, more 
than eleven thousand persons were judicially 
condemned, and suffered death by the hands of 
the executioners. 

Stenko, alarftied at the loss of his soldiers, 
and the dereliction of many of his friends, who* 
effected a reconciliation with the government, 
knew not where to seek an asylum. At length. 


* Mankind, alas! have been tno often deluded by si- 
fnilfr pretences. 

kt 
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he suffered himself to be persuaded, that the 
czar had forgiven him, and was extremely de- 
sirous of seeing him at Moscow. He put im- 
plicit faith in this report, and travelled thither 
with Ins brother, who repeatedly represented to 
him on the journey, that punishment and death 
would more probably be their lot, than a par- 
don. Slenko, however, w a s so credulous as to 
confide in the assurances he had received, and 
did not perceive his error till he met a wretched 
waggon, in the midst of which was erected a 
gibbet, sure omen of his death, whitji jjpon fol- 
lowed, after lie had been obliged to undergo the 
torture. 

.Such was the termination of an enterprise 
which might have been attended with the most 
lamentable consequences to the Russian empire, 
if Stenko had been equally prudent as daring: 
The rebellion, however, is said to have cost 
Russia one hundred thousand fighting men; for 
even a greater number pcrislifd by famine and - 
disease, than fell by the ellge of the sword. 
These terrible executions were repugnant to the 
humane lie.irt of Alexis, who regretted that he 
was under the sad necessity of putting so many 
persons to death ; but, in certain conjunctures, ■ 
such executions are necessary for the prevention 
of greater evil*. Resides, it is only an act of 
justice to declare, that he omitted no practicable 
means of rendering his government mild and 
equitable. Though possessed of personal cou- 
rage, he never engaged in war, except wlieu' 
he could not avoid it; and he incessantly la- 
boured to promote the peace and happiness of 
his subjects. The whole of his subsequent life 
was employed in rectifying and repairing, by 
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the wisdom of his administration, the faults and 
errors mto which he had been led in his youth, 
by hi.s too great confidence in his favouiites and 
ministers. He died in the forty-sixth year of 
his age. 

^ X) Bv his first wife, Alexis left two sons, 
Theodore and John, and one daughter, 

‘ the princess Sophia. The children of the 
second marriage were Peter, and a princess call- 
ed Natalia. Theodore Alexowitz, who was born 
in loo/, was eighteen years of age when he 
ascended the throne of Russia. Possessing ail 
tile good* qualities of his father, his constitution 
was unfortunately weak and delicate, and did 
not promise him a long life. On his accession, 
he found the empire engaged in a war with the 
Turks, which he carried on with such ability 
ai.d vigour, tnat it was attended with success oil 
his side. A peace was concluded between the 
two powers, by which the Cossacs, who had 
put themselves unc^er the protection of the Ot- 
toman court, were 'given up, and the grand - 
siguior became guarantee of a treaty between 
the czar hnd the khan of Tartary, by which the 
latter engaged to prevent his subjects from 
making incursions into the Russian provinces. 

Theodore had been too much employed in 
mihtarv affairs, since his accession to the throne, 
to execute the designs he intended for the good 
of his people.* Faithfully attached to the pru- 
dent conduct of his father, he invited foreign 
offi ers into hi3 country, 'endeavoured to polish 
Russia, and to introduce into the empire useful 
establishments. Thinking it absurd and unjust, 
that any sh mid pretend to be entitled to great 
distinction, high honours, and the most impor- 
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tant employments of the state, merely on ac- 
count of birth, and without the lea^t regard to 
merit, he ordered all the nobles of the empire 
to attend him, with the charters and privileges 
of their titles, which, when presented to him, 
he threw into the fire, and declared that thence 
forward all honourable or profitable prerogatives 
should be solely, granted to talents and virtue. 
Rut laudable as' this design might appear, it 
could not be properly executed. The distinc- 
tion annexed to birth in some measure seems ne- 
cessary, in order to -preserve a due subordination 
in the state. The czar, however, followed that 
principle in disposing of the throne, when he 
perceived his end approaching. Of his t\vo_ 
brothers, John the elder, was of competent age 
but his mind was weak, his sight short, and he 
was subject to epileptic fits ; and Theodore con- 
sidered him as unfit to provide for the necessities 
of an empire beginning to emerge from bar 
barism. Having, therefore^a greater regard foi. 
the welfare of his country, than foa* the cu s 
toms which had hitherto prevailed, he “declared 
Peter his successor, who, notwithstanding his 
early youth, had showed a taste for the sciences 
and useful knowledge, and consequently excited 
a hope, that he might realise projects of utility 
to Russia. 

The princess Sophia, third daughter of the 
emperor Alexis Michaelowitz by his first wife, 
leaving her retirement in a convent, to which 
an ancient law had subjected the female off- 
spring of the czars, had been very assiduous in 
attending on her brother Theodore, during his 
illness, and fouud means to engross a consider- 
able share in the administration of affairs. Her 
- Vo l. XXII. H genius 
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genius was extraordinary, and might have been: 
of great service to the state, had it not been ac- 
companied with an unbounded ambition, which 
excited her to aim at becoming mistress of the em- 
pire, by endeavouring to disannul the nomina- 
tion of Peter, and to substitute in his stead the. 
weak prince John, in whose name she hoped to 
govern Russia. 

TneeJore was scarcely dead, when the nomi- 
nation of a prince, only ten years of age, to be 
his successor in the throne, the exclusion of the 
cider brotjicr, and the intrigues of the princess* 
Sophia* tlmir sister, occasioned a most dreadful 
rebellion. Like all other despots, the Russian 
emperors had formed for themselves a guard ex- 
'difsively attached to their persons, similar to the 
janissaries of the grand-si gnior, and to whom 
were given the appellation of slrditzes. The 
princess Sophia convened an assembly of the 
princes of the blood, the generals of the army, 
the bojars, the bishops, and the principal mer- 
chants, to yvhom she represented, that, by right 
of seniority and merit, the empire ought to de- 
volve to John; and, upon quitting the conven- 
tion, she promised the strclitzcs an increase of 
pay, and made them some valuable presents. 
She also caused a report to be privately circu- 
lated, that Alexis had been compelled to prefer* 
the younger to the cider brother by a taction,, 
who, after havivg extorted from him that nomi- 
nation, had poisoned him to prevent his retract-- 
ing it. 

At length Sophia furnished the strelitzes with 
a list of forty obnoxious persons, at the head of 
which was the name of Von Gaden, who had 
been physician. to the emperor Theodore. All the* 

other* 
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others were nobles, enemies, it was said, to their 
corps and to the state, and, therefor* , meriting 
death. Those incensed soldiers hurried to the 
palace and through the city in quest of their 
destined victims. Von IJaden, it was reported, 
had administered poison to the late emperor, and 
was, therefore, the particular object of their re- 
sentment. In their search for him, they mot ft 
young man of the same profession, whom they 
seized, saying, “ You are a physician, and if 
j’ou did not poison our master 'liKodore, " 
have poisoned others, and therefore* dj^er e 
death and having thus spoken they killed Inin. 
At length, they discovcrd Von Gaden, who had 
disguised himself in a beggar’s habit, and dragg*»d < 
him to the palace: the princesses, Ijy whom he 
was beloved, and who reposed some confidence 
in his skill, implored pardon for him on their 
knees, and assured the strelitzes, that he was 
an able physician, and had taken great care of 
their brother Theodore. T>e soluiers replied, 
that he deserved to die, not only as a jJhysieian, 
but also as a sorcerer ; because a dried toau and 
a great snake hail been found in his house. The 
revoiters then appointed a tribunal, of which 
only one member could write, and which con- 
demned him to suffer death. The same judges, 
in like manner, passed sentence upon the ac- 
cused Cobles, whom they executed by cutting 
them in pieces with their sabres.* While these 
miscreants thus glutted their fury in the presence 
of the princesses, others laid violent hands on 
those that were odious to them, or obnoxious to 
Sophia. 

The?e acts of cruelty terminated with * 
proclaiming the two princes, John and j Jyo * 
Peter, joint sovereigns, and associating 

*• II 2 thrir 
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their sister Sophia in the government, as co-re- 
gent. She then approved of all the crimes of 
which the strelitzes had been guilty, rewarded 
their services with the forfeited estates of their 
victims, and permitted them to erect a monu- 
ment, on which were inscribed the names of the 
persons that had been put to death, and who were 
represented as traitors to their country. Finally; 
she granted them letters patent, expressive of 
her thanks for their zeal and fidelity . 

Sophia married John to a young lady of the 
house of ' Soltikofi', in order that if they had is- 
sue Peter might lose tor ever the hopes of re- 
taining the crown. The imbecility of the elder 
brother, and the youth of Peter, allowed Sophia 
to enjoy all the honours of sovereignty : her bust 
appeared on the public coin ; she signed all dis- 
patches ; and possessed the first seat in the coun- 
cil, and a power without controul. The czar 
Peter, who was nowin his eighteenth year, mar- 
ried a lady contrary to the inclinations of his 
sister. Soph j a, therefore, formed a design 
against 4 the life of her brother, Peter. Having 
concerted her measures, she made choice of the 
president of the strelitzes to execute this bloody 
deed. The czar Peter was at that time at Obro- 
zensko, a country seat three miles distant from 
Moscow. To this place, the president and six 
hundred strelizes immediately repaired; but the 
latter, struck \\ ith horror at the thought of shed- 
ding the blood of their prince, privately in- 
formed the czar of his danger. Peter had only 
time to escape to the convent of the Trinity, 
which was also a palace and a fortress ; and had 
he remained an hour longer at Obrozensko, he 
would have been dethroned, and perhaps mur- 
dered. 


Peter 
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t Peter then summoned the bojars to attend him 
at. the convent, ordered troops to be raised in 
every town, and having published an account of 
the attempt made against his life, was visited by 
a numerous body of noblemen and gentlemen. 
Sophia endeavoured to engage the strelitzes to 
espouse her cause; but. they, notwithstandingher 
injunctions to the contrary, marched directly to 
the convent, and assured the czar of their fide- 
lity to his person and government. She was af- 
terwards arrested ; and her partisans were taken 
and punished with death. When th<* executions 
of tlie conspirators were terminated, Peter or- 
dered Sophia to be imprisoned and deprived of 
all authority. Thus ended the regency of thnrt. 
princess, who governed the Russian Empire 
(luring several years; but endea\ ouring to en- 
gross the whole power, she lost both her autho- 
rity and liberty, and was confined in a convent 
till the time of her death, which happened fif- 
teen years after this transaction, borne efforts 
were indeed made by her partisans to 'reinstate 
her in her former situation ; but tney proved vain 
and ineffectual. 

Peter returned to Moscow', and made his pub- 
lic entry into that city on horseback, attended 
by a guard of eighteen thousand strelitzes, and 
accompanied by his wife and mother. The czar, 
John, who had not been concerned in the iate 
transactions, atfectiouatcly received him at the 
palace gate ; and the two brothers embraced each 
other. From that time, Peter is to be * jy 
considered as sole sovereign ; since, from j * TT* 
the period of this revolution to the year 1 
I (196, in which John died, the latter led a pri- 
vate and retired life, and scarcely took any far- 

% H 3 ther 
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ther part in the governing of the empire, than 
that of signing his name to the public edicts. 

If we would duly appreciate the actions of 
Peter I. we ought to consider the condition of 
Russia, when he commenced his reign. It was 
slavishly observant of ancient usages, most of 
them barbarous and stupid, but so fondly che- 
rished by the nation, that the task of reform ap- 
peared almost hopeless. Some of the czar’s pre- 
decessors, however, had endeavoured to disse- 
minate knowledge through the empire ; and we 
have beftfre^seen, that, by persevering efforts, 
one of them had procured learned men and ar- 
tists, civil and military preceptors. But though 
exhortations and favours were unsparingly em- 
ployed, neither that prince, nor his successors, 
could produce much effect on their subjects. 
Peter, howe\ er, determined to try another mode 
of experiment : he set out in the retinue of an 
embassy, which he sent to visit several courts. 
He held no rank in /he ambassadorial train; but 
it was well knqwn tfiat he was the Russian mo- 
narch. ‘ At one time a sovereign, at another 
time a private individual, he now conferred with 
kings, and now mingled in the company of ar- 
tisans. Motives of curiosity have sometimes in- 
duced monarchs to travel, and to handle the tools 
of workmen for their pleasure and amusement ; 
but Peter alone sought to render them familiar 
to him by practice, in order that he might be 
able to estimate and direct those persons, whom 
he should send to instruct his subjects. 

What a striking spectacle must it have been 
to behold the czar, at the age of twenty-five, 
quitting the luxury of a court, condemning 
Himself to a life of toil, and by his courage and 

perseverance^ 
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perseverance, surmounting every delicacy and 
every repugnance ! in consequence of an acci- 
dent which had befallen him in his early years, 
he dreaded water so much, that, on being ob- 
liged to cross even a rivulet, he was seized with 
a cold sweat and convulsions. In order, there- 
fore, to conquer nature, he plunged into a river, 
and that element, which had hitherto been the 
object of his aversion, became one of the prin- 
cipal theatres of his triumphs. 

Peter having arrived at Amsterdam, disguised 
himself, repaired to the dock -yard oPSu^rdam, 
and enrolled himself among the ship-carpenters.' 
He was astonished at the multitude of workmen 
Constantly employed; the order and exactness 
observed in their several departments; the greaf 
dispatch with which they built and fitted out 
vessels; and the incredible quantity of stores 
for the ease and security of labour. Clad and 
fed like the rest of the carpenters, the czar, 
worked in the forges, the rope-walks, and the 
mills. From the construcnon of a boat, he pro- 
ceeded to that of a sixty-gun ship, which was 
begun by himself, and finished with his own 
hands, and which he sent to Archangel. These 
occupations did not prevent him from attending 
the lectures on anatomy, surgery, mechanics, 
and other branches of practical philosophy cul- 
tivated in Holland. From Amsterdam he sailed 
to England, where he followed the same manner 
of lire as in Holland. The Dutch carpenters 
had taught him the practical part of ship-build- 
ing; but the English instructed him in the funda- 
mental principles of the art. In short, nothing 
escaped the notice of this prince : his attention 
was directed to astronomy, arithmetic, watch- 
making 
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making, ahd' hydraulics. Wishing to introduce 
every species of knowledge into his dominions, 
lie sent into Russia a colony of between six and 
s°vcn h: ndrcd ingenious men, in the several 
arts and professions. 

The measures which the czar had taken on 
lca\ mg his dominions, produced the best eflect ; 
and whilst in the character of a ship-wriglit, 
he was handling the axe and the saw at &iar- 
datn, his troops gained successive victories oxer 
the Turks and Tartars on the frontiers of Rus- 
sia. These troops, indeed, had been formed by 
himself: theft exercises, their discipline, had 
constituted, as it were, the amusements of his 
boyish days. Scarcely was Peter sulliciently 
dole to carry a musquet, when he assembled 
around him a number of youths of his own age, 
in whose company he accustomed himself to 
martial manoeuvres. He made them pass, and he 
passed himself, through the elide rent military 
grades. That 'corps a i»creased in number, and 
*>\veilrd to an army, remarkable for courage and 
bravery, ' and of which every individual was 
personally known to the czar. 

in order to teach the young bojars proper sub- 
ordination, with which they were hitherto un- 
acquainted, he successively occupied the sta- 
tions of drummer, corporal, serjeuut, lieutenant, 
and captain, while the commands were given 
and executed in® the name of Le Port, a Pied- 
montese gentleman, who had become the favour- 
ite of Peter, and had proved himself worthy of 
his confidence. Le Fort had not been instructed 
in military knowledge, nor was he a man of li- 
terature, having never applied to any particular 
art or science; but, like the czar, he xva.< in- 
debted 
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debted for every thing to his own genius. He 
became a general, took cities, and won bat- 
tles. In the midst of these military exercises, 
Peter did not neglect the navy; and as he 
had made Le Fort a general, though he had 
never borne any commission by land, so he raised 
him to the rank of admiral, though he had ne- 
ver before commanded at sea. The czar passed 
also through the various grades in the naval ser- 
vice. His example was a powerful stimulus to 
the Russian nobility, w ho disdained not the low- 
est ranks in the militia, when they saw that the 
emperor, instead of viewing theTn vrith con- 
tempt, beheld them with pride and compla* 
cency. 

After a successful campaign against the Turks 
and Tartars, Peter, wishing to accustom his peo- 
ple to glory as well as to military toil, marched 
his army into Moscow under triumphal arches, 
embellished with pompous decorations, and ac- 
companied with illuminations and fire-works. 
The soldiers who had fougm on board Venetian 
vessels against the Turks, movefl first ih proces- 
sion. Hie generals, admiral Le Fort, and the 
other officers, took the precedency of their so- 
vereign, who, in order to demonstrate to the 
nobility by his own example, that merit ought 
to be the only road to military preferment, de- 
clared he had no rank in the army. The bustle 
and joy of this ceremony being terminated, 
public rewards were distributed to the brave, 
and punishments inflicted on the cowards. 

By order of the czar, the troops had already 
changed their long garb, and now wore a short 
dress, which was lighter and better suited tp 
their movements. In order to naturalize these 

innovations 
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innovations among his subjects he determined 
to send a number of the young nobility of his 
empire to travel, as lie had done, into foreign 
countries, where they might acquire knowledge, 
and adopt the maimers of oilier nations. Con- 
vinced, likewise, that politeness or civilization 
cannot be introduced or preserved without the 
intercourse of the two sexes, the czar esta- 
blished assemblies, at which himself appeared 
in person, and to which he invited ladies and 
their daughters, who dressed after the manner 
of the southern nations of Europe; and for these 
entertainmeifts he published regulations. He 
encouraged the emulation of dress, dancing, 
moderate play, and decent familiarity. Thus 
gradually and imperceptibly did Peter change 
the Russian costume. The long robe was worn 
by many nations, on account of its requiring 
less fashion and art ; and for the same reason, it 
was usual among the people to sillier their 
hoards to grow to an enormous length. The 
czar found po difficulty in introducing the French 
mode of dress/ and the custom of shaving, 
among his courtiers; but the people were more 
stubborn, and he was under the necessity of im- 
posing a tax on long robes and beards. The an- 
cient gravity, which was tinctured with a gloom 
. of melancholy, gave way to an easiness of mau- 
'fler, that was the precursor of gaiety. 

The reformation of the church, which in 
many countries is considered as a difficult and 
dangerous attempt, was accomplished by Peter 
with great facility. The patriarchs had some- 
times contested the imperial authority; and the 
bishops had arrogated to themselves the power 
of condemning to death, and other corporeal pu- 
nishments. 
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nishmcnts, contrary to the spirit of religion, 
and to the subordination of government. The 
czar, therefore, deprived the clergy of their 
authority, aud entirely abolished the dignity of 
the patriarch. Considering that, as his domi- 
nions were il4 peopled, the celibacy of the 
monks was contrary to nature and to the public 
good, a multitude of cloistered young men 
and women, who made a vow to retire from the 
world and its services, appeared to him a dan- 
gerous institution. lie therefore ordained, that 
none should be admitted to a monastic life, till 
the age of fifty; and he prohibited cvciy one 
invested with a public employment from enter- 
ing a convent. In Russia marriages had hitherto, 
been performed after the custom of Turkey and 
Persia, where the parties do not sec each other 
till the contract, is signed. That ridiculous cus- 
tom the czar abolished. Notwithstanding the 
repugnance of the church, he obliged the nation 
to adopt the Roman caletijj^r, and introduced 
the common arithmetical figures into five ^cxchc- 
quer and public olliccs, from whence they made 
their wav into ihecompting houses of merchants. 
The chief part, however, of these improve- 
ments did not take place till alter Peter had 1 
quitted the united provinces. 

Having seen the English fleet, and the dot k- 
vards in Holland, he wished also to observe the 
military discipline of the Germans, and thcie- 
fore proceeded to Vienna, where he had an in- 
terview with the emperor Leopold, who \ui>> 
the natural ally of the Russians against the 
Turks. Peter was ready to depart from Vienna, 
in order to, repair to Venice, when he received 
information that a rebellion had broken out in 

his 
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hU dominions. This insurrection had been ex- 
cited partly by the old bojars, who were strong- 
ly attached to their ancient customs, and partly 
by the clergy, who considered all Peter's inno- 
vations as so many acts of sacrilege. It may 
also be supposed that the princess Sophia, who 
was immured in a convent, was not wholly un- 
concerned in this transaction, since the rebels 
declared they would place her on the throne, 
instead of a prince, who, under pretence of po- 
lishing his kingdom, delivered it into the hands 
of foreigners, and placed them at the head of 
every department of the administration. 

Superstition, which sheds its baneful influ- 
t ,qpce over the world, and is held in reverence 
by the vulgar, was soon diffused from the com- 
mon people of Russia to the strolitzes, whom 
Eeter, previously to the commencement of his 
journey, had dispersed into the frontier posts, 
sufficiently remote from each other, in order to 
prevent their junction. They knew that their 
former conduct hau excited the indignation of 
the czar, and that he would at some earlier or 
more distant period find means to destroy their 
body. Under this idea they quitted their garri- 
sons, assembled to the number of ten thousand, 
and set out on their march to Moscow, to gain, 
as they pretended, certain information whether 
the czar was alive or dead. The regency de- 
monstrated to them the falsity of that rumour; 
and endeavoured by intreaties and menaces to 
induce them to return to their duty, and to re- 
occupy their former posts: but the strelitzcs 
obstinately persisted in their design, and conti- 
nued to advance. Their approach excited the 
greatest consternation in Moscow. An engage- 
ment 
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ment was now inevitable : the action was bloody 
and obstinately contested, and the strelitzes being 
defeated, laid down their aims. 

The czar arrived in the capital of his domi- 
nions, before it was known that he had quitted 
Germany. Me indicted a dreadful punishment 
on the leaders of the revolt ; the rest of the stre- 
Jitzes were drafted into diilerent regiments; 
the corps was entirely suppressed; and their 
name abolished. Me confided the care of his 
person to the cadets, whom he had himself rear- 
ed and disciplined. 

These transactions were followed by a war 
against Sweden, which was at that time . ^ 
governed by the celebrated Charles XII. 

The Russian army having penetrated into 1 * 
Ingria, laid siege to the citadel of Narva; but 
being attacked by the Swedish monarch with .a 
very inferior number of troops, the Russians 
were entirely defeated, and compelled to retire. 
Peter, however, was not prevented by this war 
from attending to the plans ^hich he had formed 
for the welfare of his kingdom. Having captured 
Nyenschaiitz, a fortress at the mouth of the Neva, 
he laid the foundation of St. Petersburgh, which 
was destined to rival the city of Moscow, and 
which the residence of the sovereign has*since 
rendered the capital of the empire. He la- 
boured to unite the Caspian and the Black sea, by 
means of a communication between the Don and 
the Wolga. lie covered his plains with beauti- 
ful cattle, which, together with their herdsmen, 
he brought from Saxony. He erected manu- 
factories for cloth, linen and paper; opened 
the mines of Siberia; invited and protected 
smiths, braziers, armourers, founders, and aiti- 
Vol. XXII. I sans 
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suns of eve rv kind; and established printing- 
offices, public schools, and hospitals. 

In the. mean time, Charles, w ho had coin- ^ ^ 
polled Augustus, king of Poland, to re- * 
sign his crown, not only obliged the troops 
of Peter to evacuate Lithuania, but penetrated 
into the provinces of the Russian empire. In- 
vited by the hetman of the Costae*, who promis- 
ed to revolt from the czar and tu join his army, 
the Swedish monarch was induced to proceed to 
the Ukraine, where his situation became <*\- 
tremuiy critical and dangerous, Charles, how- 
ever, fait l siefjv to PuIto\wi, a strung city in that 
province ; but being attacked by the czar with a 
^HJinerous and powerful army, hi> troops were 
euliiclv defeated, and hmiseii obliged to seek 
safety in flight. 

.Charles having fled to Constantinople, in- 
terested the dr.au in Ins behalf, who considered 
him as uu unioi tuii:i f «* hero, and resolved to a^iit 
him. Peter suddenly beheld himself menaced 
bv an unexpected foe, and was obliged to have 
recourse to means of defence.. Put lie imprudently 
advanced too far into ihe enemy’s country; and 
having arrived at Ya*.sy inMoidav ia, experienced 
a want of pr^\ Isious, and found himself com- 
pletely surrounded on the Prut It by the Turk*®, 
who amounted to upwards of two hundred thou- 
sand men, whilst the Russian army did not con- 
sist of more than twenty thousand troops. Re- 
duced to desperation, the czar sat in his tent, 
and beheld' at once his labours destroyed, his 
hopes defeated, and himself more unfortunate 
than the Swedish monarch at Pultowa. 

For the safety of hi.* army and of himself, ihe 
czar vra« indebted to Catharine, who was then 

his 
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his mistress. That woman, who afterwards be- 
came so renowned, was unacquainted with her 
father, and scarcely knew either her mother 
or the place of her birth. In her fourteenth 
year she married a dragoon of the Swedish gar- 
rison of Mcirienburgh, at. the capture of which by 
the Russians, she was taken prisoner, and em- 
ployed in the general's kitchen, where, by her 
mental powers and her personal grace*, she won 
the affections of her master. Prom thence she 
passed into the family of prince Mcnzikoif, who 
was not less struck with her attractions*, an<] with 
whom she continued till she became* the mistress 
of the czar. Peter having accidentally met her 
at the house of tin; prince, was pleased with he£ 
turn of mind, and gained possession of her per- 
son. By assiduity and attention, by the softness 
and complacency of her manners, and by a tem- 
per singularly gay and chearful, Catharine ac- 
quired an absolute swnv over the mind of the 
emperor. She calmed his impetuosity, condoled 
him in his anxieties, ana ^watched over his 
health. # * 

She had attended him in his campaign against 
the Turks. Peter, reduced to desperation, had 
determined, to cut his way through the enemy 
during the darkness of the night; and after giv- 
ing positive orders that no one should approach 
him on pain of death, retired to his tent m giv.il 
agony. The principal olfi.ee is assembled at this 
important crisis, in the presence of Catharine, 
aiid drew up certain preliminaries, in order to 
obtain a truce from tin* enemy. Witimut the 
knowledge of Peter, plenipotentiaries were dis- 
patched to the grand- v izier, with whom a peace 
wascortciuded, on conditions more mediate* than 
i l l m 
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in so desperate a situation could have been rea- 
sonably expected. Catharine, who had charged 
herself with the oftice of prevailing on the em- 
peror to ratify what had been done, ventured to 
enterhistent, v here hereftortsw ere crow ned with 
success. On this occasion she obtained great popu- 
larity, and her wise and prudent conduct preserv- 
ed the czarand his army from certain destruction. 
A £ This meritorious service induced Peter 
l to give her his hand, and to place on her 
1 ' head the imperial diadem. 

Previously to this last transaction, a peace had 
been concluded between Russia and Sweden, 
which ceded to the czar Livonia, Lsthonia, In- 
,gria, and parts of Carclia and Pin land. On oc- 
casion of this treaty, so glorious to the empire, 
great festivities were appointed, and the senate 
and synod oflered to Peter, the conqueror of tiie 
Baltic, to exchange the title of czar for that of 
emperor and autocrat of all the Russias, to which 
was annexed the honourable surname of the Great. 

Peter, however, after all his noble institutions 
and his liberal attempts to civilize his people, 
was himself no better than an enlightened bar- 
barian. Inyentive, bold, active, and indefati- 
gable, he was formed for conceiving the most 
magnificent, and for executing the most difficult 
and daring designs; but unfeeling, impatient, 
furious under the influence of passion, and a slave 
to his own arbitrary will, he was shamefully pro- 
digal of the jives of his subjects, ana did not en- 
deavour to combine their ease and happiness with 
his glory and personal greatness. Ilia savage 
ferocity and despotic rigour w as exercised against 
Alexis, his only son by his first wife, who, hav- 
ing led an abandoned course of life, and dis- 
r covered 
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covered an inclination to obstruct the czar’s fi- 
vourito plan of civilization, w«o compelled hv his 
father to sign in 17 1 S, a solemn renunciation of his 
right to the crown. But. lest that deed should 
not prove sufficient to exclude (he czarowitz from 
the succession, Peter assembled an extraordinary 
court, composed of the principal nobility and 
clergy, who condemned that unfortunate, though 
seemingly weak and disoiutc prince, to sutler 
death, without prescribing the manner iu which 
it should be inflicted. 

Alexis was seized with strong convulsion^, and 
expired soon after the dreadful sentence was an- 
nounced to hint; but whether in consequence of 
the agony occasioned by such alarming uitelH* 
go nee, or by other means, is uncertain. ( It is 
only known, that Peter then had, by his beloved 
C'atiifirifM', an infant. &on, who boro hi§ ovfn 
name, and whom he designed for his successor ; 
and a< it is probable, that the .birth of this 
*on had accele rated the prosecution, and increas 
ed theseverity of the proceeding*agains?# Alexis, 
wnorn his father luid before threatened to disin- 
herit, the friends of Catharine, might possibly 
hasten the death of the same, prince, in order to 
avoid the odium of his public execution. But 
whatever might be the. cause of the death of the 
ozarowitz, the young Peter, whom the emperor 
had ordered all his subjects to acknowledge as 
lawful heir to the crown, did not long survive 
him. 

^ £ At the age of fifty-three years died 

1725 * ^ cter ^ rcafc > Catharine purchased 
* ' ‘ the most costly marble, and invited the 
most able sculptors of Italy to erect, a mauso- 
leum for the departed hero. It was adorned 
I 3 w ith 
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with emblematic devices, inscriptions, and an 
epitaph, containing in epitome, his entire his- 
tory. She also caused medals to be struck and 
copiously to be distributed among the foreign 
ambassadors, and all the great men in the em- 
pire. On one side appeared the bust of Peter 
the Great ; and on the reverse, was the empress 
with the crown on her head, a globe and a scep- 
tre lying beside her on a table, and before her 
a sphere, sea-charts, plans, mathematical instru- 
ments^ arms, and a caduceus. lu the back- 
ground an e'diiice rises on the shore; and an 
arsenal is discovered with a ship at sea. In clouds 
above, supported by Immortality, appears the 
rfefunct emperor, who exhibits these treasures to 
Catharine, and says to her, “ Behold what I 
'* have left to you.” 

On the decease of Peter the Great, Catharine 
ascended the throne of Russia, and, from the 
commencement of her reign, conducted herself 
with the greatest benignity and gentleness, and 
by that means secured the love and veneration 
of her subjects. She had borne to the late czar 
several children, of whom two daughters sur- 
vived him, and have obtained a place in his- 
tory; Anne and Elizabeth Petrovna. It is pro- 
nouncing her eulogy, when we say, that during 
her administration it could not be perceived that 
the head of the empire had been changed. The 
genius of Peter the Great, as if it had been in- 
fused into her soul, still continued to direct the 
government, and to watch over the glory of the 
empire. Her indefatigable zeal for the welfare 
of her subjects, as well as her gratitude, prompt- 
ed her to pursue with undeviating exactitude 
<he plan which Peter had formed for the civiliz- 
ation 
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atimi of his people. During her reign, the em- 
pi re enjoyed the blessings of peace. 

In /compliance with the wish expressed by 
her husband in his last moments, shq married 
her eldest daughter, Anne Petrowna, to the 
duke of Holstein; and the fruit of this marriage 
was that unfortunate prince, afterwards Peter 
Ilf. Of the young son of Alexis, who was at 
that time the only remaining male of the blood 
of the czars, Catharine took peculiar care ; and, 
with the view of opening to him the«avenue to 
the throne, declared him grand duke of Kiissia. 
She presided at the first session of the academy 
of Petersburg!!, to which Peter had not had 
time to give the finishing form. She died at tl(£ 
age of thirty-eight, two years after the death 
of her husband. 

Previously to her decease, Catharine had been 
prevailed on to make her will and settle the suc- 
cession. Accordingly she left the throne * 
to Peter II. son of Alexis, binder the di- ' 
rection of a council of regency^, at the 1 
head of which was prince MenzikofF, who, like 
herself, was a striking instance of the caprice of 
fortune. When a boy he cried pastry about the 
streets, and having obtained information of a 
conspiracy that was formed against the czar, he 
made known his intelligence to Peter the Great, 
who took him to court, where the young 
pie-seller proved himself fit for various em- 
ployments, and rose from one grade to an- 
other till he attained that of geueral/all the 
while enjoying the confidence and friendship 
of his imperial master. It was at his house that 
Peter I. saw Cathariue, who recollected her for- 
mer attachment to MenzikofF, and intrusted him 

with 
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with the chief management in the guardianship 
of her successor. i<Lo had even mentioned in 
her w ill that she wished Peter II. to espouse the 
daughter of ?»jen:'.ikuff. The young prince, 
hor. ever, instead of following the advice of the 
late empress, gave ear to the suggestions of that 
minister s enemies, despoiled him 01 all his pro- 
perty, ami oa/Hshed him, with his whole family, 
to the remote extremity of Siberia. 

Peter 11. was extiemely beloved by his people. 
Huvua has since termed his reign its happiest 
period during a hundred years. Ao war des- 
troyed the population, and wasted the money 
of the empire. Every one peaceably and sc- 
tlwrely enjoyed v, hat belonged to fmn. After 
his acceLsif.ii to the throne, he wrote to his sor- 
ter, (hat t€ Cod having called him to the gavein- 
*' nicnt of so extensive an empire, he would <n- 
€e deavour to perform his duty by ruhiig his 
f< people in righteousness ami in the fear oi the 

Almighty, by heuKLCiiing to the. conijdalrds 
u ot thcipoor aud the oppressed, and, imitating 
“ the laudable example oi Vespasian, who would 
“ suiier no man to go sorrow ful away.” What, 
happiness would have redounded to Russia, 
had tin’s emperor always thought and acted in 
this manner, and attained an extreme old age! 
IVier, however, sickened of the small-pox, of 
■tthich he died at the age of fifteen. On his 
death the male race of the family of Komanow 
became extinct, and with him perished the hope 
of the nation. 
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CIIAP. V. 


From the Extinction of the Male Race of the Ta- 
rn 'Ay of Romanow , to the Commencement of the 
nineteenth Century. 

O N the decease of Peter II. the coun- ^ ^ 
cil, the senate, the general officers, 
ami other persons of distinction, assem- m 
hied in order to appoint a successor the throne, 
and took no notice of the will of the late empress 
Catharine. There remained three daughters of 
the emperor John, Peter’s elder brother; CcU 
thurine Iwauovvna, married to the duke of Meek- 
Jenburgii, Anne lw r anowna, relict of the duke 
of Courland, and Elizabeth who lived at Peters- 
burgh unmarried. From these princesses the 
council resolved to elect a sovereign, and the 
choice fell on Anne Iwairflwna, w ho was at li- 
berty to contract a new marriage with sortie great 
man of the country, and might produce a native 
Russian heir to the throne. The nobles, however, 
designed to change the form of government, 
which had been hitherto arbitrary and despotic, 
to diminish the authority of the sovereign, and 
convert the Russian monarchy into an aristo- 
cracy. Anne was accordingly informed of her 
being elected to the sovereignty, and of the ca- 
pitulation annexed, by which she became mere- 
ly the executrix of the resolutions of the coun- 
cil. But she did not hesitate to sign the instru- 
ment, and w'as therefore immediately declared 
empress of Russia. 


Anne, 
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Anne, however, had not been long sealed on 
the throne, before other noble families, who 
constituted no part of the council, took umbrage 
at the capitulation, winch they considered as in- 
jurious to the interest and welfare of the people 
in general. The empress was, therefore, re- 
quested to govern in the same manner as her 
"predecessors and to unite the council and the 
senate. Am.e was very ready to acquiesce in 
this petition, which promised to free her from 
superior controul. She therefore convened the 
council, and having read the capitulation, tore it 
in pieces, and declared, that she ascended the 
throne of her ancestors in virtue of her heredi- 
tary right, and not by the election of the no- 
Hi*v 

Peter the Great had extended the confines of 
the omp re on the .side of Persia. Anne opened 
a negot.ation with the Shall, and promised to 
restore to him t lie conquered countries, provided 
fie w ould .a ’dor and promote tue commerce with 
A I) Accordingly, the empress made 

’ d Ihrmaf surrender of ail her Persian pos- 
. ssious, and the JRunsiau merchants ob- 
tained \ cry considerable pmilegcs in the terri- 
tories of Persia. Anne soon after united her 
forces to those of Austria, and attacked the ter- 
ritories of the Porte; but the Russians, 1 hougll 
cry where victorious, after comparing Mol- 
davia, Asoph on the Pa las Moeotis, audOc, a- 
kow on the huxine, were glad to purchase peai e 
by restoring the captured places. The war, 
however, recommenced, and the Russian troops, 
under the command of marshal Munich, com- 
pletely innttd the Turks near St avntsimw, took 
the fortress ul' Khotviin, crossed the Pruth, made 

them elv< s 
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themselves masters of Yassy, the capital of Mol- 
davia, and compelled the w hole of that province 
to submit to the empress. But Austria having 
signed a treaty of pacification with the Porte at 
Belgrade, Russia was also obliged to conclude a 
peace* After sacrificing, therefore, a great 
number of men, and expending vast sums of 
money, a few commercial advantages \ver&, 'JfiF 
the gain that accrued from these successive years 
of murderous and desolating war. 

Anne is said to have been strongly addicted 
to gallantry. Her principal favourite w ? as Ernest 
John Biron, the grand -.son of an hostler, and a 
native of C'ourland : his father, risen from the 
lowest station in the stable to the post of chie£ 
huntsman, had three sons, to whom he gave a 
good education. Ernest, who was the eldest, 
advanced himself at court, and aimed at digni- 
ties ; but his origin being too notorious, he was 
rejected by the nobles, with whom he had en- 
deavoured to contract an alliance. ' Anne made 
him her chamberlain, and ne hepame her prin- 
cipal favourite, and was created a Russiaif count, 
lie was afterwards elected duke of Courland, 
and had that dignity made perpetual in his fa- 
mily. Biron possessed an absolute influence in 
the government of the Russian empire during the 
reign of Anne, w ho prosecuted the Turkish war 
chiefly at his instigation. The administration 
was conducted with firmness, but marked w ith 
blood, under a princess who was naturally mild 
and inimical to acts of violence. But the favour- 
ite extorted her consent to persecutions carried 
on against the nobles, many of whom w r ere pro- 
scribed and brought to the scaiibld. Anne suc- 
cessfully executed many projects intended by 

Peter 
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Peter the Great. She died at Petersburg}!, after 
a *eign of ten years, A. D. 1740. 

Previously to her death, the late empress had 
declared her niece, Anne of Mecklenburg, grand- 
duchess, and her niece’s son emperor. She was 
the (laughter of that eldest sister, who had been 
deprived of the throne of Russia, to make room 
the elevation of Anne. The princess of 
Mecklenburg had married prince Anthony Ul- 
ric of Brunswick, to whom she had borne a son 
named Iwan, who soon alter his birth was de- 
clared by* the late empress successor to the 
throne. Tins arrangement had been suggested 
by Biron, who had procured himself to be no- 
minated in her will as regent of tlie empire, and 
guardian of the young prince, during h is mino- 
rity. The grand-duchess, Anne, thankid Birmi 
for taking upon himself the weighty cm*'* of the 
government; but the conduct of the regent or- 
casiuncd great discontents throughout the em- 
pire, and duke l-lriq perceived that it would U. 
no difficult matter to deprive him of his autho- 
rity. Accordingly, Biron enjoyed his elevated 
situation only twenty-two days. With his con- 
sort, his family, and his friends, he taken 
into custody during the night, and the w^r 
morning the princess Anne received the honiige. 
of the people as grand-duchess of Jiusski and 
guardian of her sou, the infant emperor. Biron 
was afterwards brought to a trial, condemned, 
and exiled to Siberia. 

The princess Anne is said to have bom ex- 
tremely iiwlolcnt, and wholly engrossed by vo- 
luptuous enjoyments. She reposed entire <-onti- 
deuce in a female favourite, named Julia Meng- 
den, who acquired and preserved it by a subser- 
vience , 
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viency, which has been the subject of much cen- 
sure. Count Linar, the Polish envoy, had a fa- 
miliar access to the princess, and the favourite 
married the count, in order to afford him an op- 
portunity of entering the palace without suspi- 
cion. The public, however, were not to be de- 
ceived by this stratagem, as it was known tl^4« 
the grand-duchess, an enemy to all rcsfflfint, 
nosed to indulge her appetite whenever she 
thought proper, without regard to places or cir- 
cumstances^ The same heedless indifference^, 
rendered her utterly inattentive tc* the cdbals, 
which were formed around her, and of which 
she received sufficient information. 

The emperor I wan was a very remote des? 
Cendant of the house of Romano w, and he 
seemed rathev of German than Russian extrac- 
tion*. The inconsistent behaviour of the rfc- 
g*uit, her contempt of the Russian customs, and 
the exorbitant favours she heaped on her ad- 
herents, who w ? ere chiefly foreigners, alienated 
the affections of the people. A liew candidate, 
therefore, appeared for tiie crown. This aspi- 
rant was no other than the princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Peter the Great, and aunt to the* 
grand-duchess Anne. On the death of Peter II. 
she might perhaps have obtained possession of 
the sceptre of her father, had she made any at- 
tempt ; but during the reigns of Catharine and 
Anne she lived in obscurity, and was revered 
and esteemed for her prudence. It is probable, 
that the project for ascending the throne of Ru$? 
sia first occurred to Elizabeth on the demise of 
the late empress. 

— ..4n. . 

** Of-all'+rii relations, only hi* great grandfather was de< 
teended from ifce houie of Romanaw. 

s Vol* XXII,. K Accordingly* 
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Accordingly, having concerted measures with 
her physician and favourite, Elizabeth repaired 
to the guards, whom she haraugued, and, hold- 
ing the cross iu her hand, informed them, that 
as the daughter of Peter the Great, whose ac- 
tions had rendered him immortal, she had re- 
to wield the sceptre of her illustrious fa- 
ther:*' The soldiers, who were easily gained to 
her purpose, proceeded with her party to the 
palace inhabited by the emperor and his parents. 
The duke .and his spouse were dragged out of 
theirTieds, and conveyed to prison, where they 
were strongly guarded. Iwan, the innocent and 
unconscious boy, who, with no ambition to flat- 
ter, had been raised to the imperial purple*, was 
without consternation dethroned; and, during 
this transaction, which doomed him to a life of 
misery, was sleeping, quietly in his cradle. Thu 
ducal pair were imprisoned in a fortress, in 
which they terminated their calamitous career. 
The unfortunate Iwan was removed from his pa- 
rents, and shut up iu a monastery at Oranum- 
burg, where his mental powers were left totally 
unemployed, and he was secluded from all so- 
ciety. A monk, however, endeavoured to carry 
off the dethroned emperor ; hut the attempt was 
attended, with ruin to himself, and additional 
horror to the doleful situation of Iwan, who was 
immured in a dungeon in the castle of Schlus- 
•enburg. In this subterranean vault, where the 
sun never shed its beams, he seemed to be lite- 
rally buried alive, and passed his time in total 
inaction by. the gloomy light of a lamp. He 
seldom knew whether it was day or night; the 
soldiers,- who guarded him, were forbidden to- 
disepur/e with him ; and he could scarcely ever 

obtain 
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-obtain permission to behold for a moment the 
cheering light of heaven. 
a Elizabeth, having thus obtained pos- 

I J j session of the throne of Russia, bent her 
‘ thoughts to the government of the em- 
pire. UmW the late regency, the king of 
♦Sweden bad commenced hostilities against the^ 
Russians, in order to regain possession 
iaad, Vyburg, and the other provinces ceded 
by the treaty of ISysladt. The new empress 
f onlinued the war with vigour, and the Swedish 
army being surrounded near Helping for. ? aniT 
derived of all means of forcing a passage 
through the Russian troops, was obliged to capi- 
tulate to the enemy. At length the two ^ 
nations coni luded a treaty or peace, by^ ' ' 

which Russia restored to Sweden the 1 
greater part of Finland, on condition that the 
bishop of Lubejk should oe appointed successor 
to the vacant throne of that kingdom. Thu 3 
Elizabeth, in the f i r-t yejjrs of her reign, en- 
larged the borders of the empire, after- 
wards sent troops into Germany to the assistance 
of Mann Theresa, by which nr ans the peace of 
Ai::-ia-C'hapelie was concluded. 

A parage, in the writings of the king of 
Prussia having given umbrage to the empress, 
and that monarch having also made some re- 
marks on Elizabeth s manner of liie, she became 
thcpei:onal enemy of Frederic, who was sus- 
pec ted ol* aiming to get possession of Polish- 
Prussia and Corn (and. Russia and Aus- . 
tria agreed not only to resist all farther 
augmentation of the Prussian power, but * 
likewise to use their efforts for reducing it. 
Frederic, being informed of this combination, 
K ‘2 deter- 
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Elizabeth had given him for a wife Sophia-Au- 
gusta princess of Anhalt-Zerbst, who, at her 
initiation in the Greek religion, and at the ce- 
remony of her coronation, assumed the name of 
Catharine, was declared grand-duchess of Rus- 
sia ; and it was settled that she should succeed 
wv/he jthrone, if she survived her husband. 
Grea{V£& the contrast which this pair exhibited : 
the one united grace with majesty in her phy- 
siognomy and deportment ; whilst the other wa$ 
and ridiculous in every respect. The 
grancTdukc affected the Prussian habiliments, 
which he carried the forms to excess. An enor- 
*v?us hat, whimsically cocked, covered his little, 
sneering ill-featured face. He was not, how- 
ever, deficient in genius; but he was void of 
judgment, and “ loved what was great, but 
** loved it with littleness.” Frederic III. king 
of Prussia, was his hero, or rather his divinity ; 
and he was seen to fall on his knees before the 
portrait of that mortirch, exclaiming, “ My 
“ brother! together we will conquer the uni- 

verse !” 

Several years had elapsed, during which con- 
jugal tenderness, ill-cultivated, had produced 
no fruit ; and Catharine weary of the barren ca- 
resses of her husband, procured for herself the 
gratification of becoming a mother by an in- 
trigue with a young nobleman of her court, 
whose name was SoltikoiF. Elizabeth, being 
informed of their criminal intercourse, appoint- 
ed Soltikoff, under the title of envoy-extraor- 
dinary, to repair to Stockholm, and notify to 
the king of Sweden the birth of Paul Petrowitz, 
of whom the grand-duchess had been recently 
delivered. Catharine, feeling for her* separa- 

• ‘ ■-!»* 
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tion fronji tljc .object of her choice, prepared to 
exert, with the empress, her talents and interest 
in favour of her exiled lover.- But finding her 
efforts vain and useless, she provided herself 
with another paramour, Stanislaus Poniatowski, 
a Polish nobleman, whom the British ambassa- 
dor to Russia had introduced, and who 
terwards raised to the throne of PolarttfT’The 
grand-duchess being pleased with him at a se- 
cret interview, to which she repaired in disguise, 
it was agreed, that, for the purpose of gua rd - 
ing against unforeseen accidents, ai*d of securing 
him from personal danger by the privilege of 
inviolability derived from the law of nation 
Poniatowski should go back to Poland, and re- 
turn vested w ith the dignity of an ambassador. 

This precaution was not useless, for being 
surprized by the grand-duke himself in thevfcry 
act of furtively entering the chamber of Catha- 
rine, the privileges of his public character saved 
him from the first emotion* of fury ; and Peter 
suffered Poniatowski to escapes and centented 
himself with obtaining his read to Poland. This 
was a heart-felt stroke to Catharine, who endea- 
voured, but in vain, to obtain, a revocation of 
the doom, by which her paramour was to be 
torn from her. However indulgent Elizabeth 
might be to her own weaknesses, she would not 
venture to leave in her family a germ of dis T 
cord, which might be productive of disastrous 
consequences. 

The grand-duchess now lived at court as iq a 
desert, and had no visible connections, except 
with young women, who, like herself, had bceii 
enamoured of Polish gentlemen. During this 
period, s^ie lqid the foundations of her subse- 
quent 
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ouent greatness. Then it was that she secured 
tor herself friends against the hour of need ; 
that all the men of importance were persuaded, 
by the secret connections which she formed 
with them, that they would become still more 
important, if she obtained possession of the go- 
vernment; that, while under the cloak of a 
unfortunate passion, she enjoyed some 
consolatory private adventures, set oral ot them 
were fully authorised to suppose that they 
should filfthe rank of favourite.* at her court. 

nos* the situation of Catharine, wheiv 
the empress Elizabeth died, and the giand- 
duke assumed the imperial sceptre. In tin; pro- 
TTaination which announced this event to the em- 


pire, Peter made no men*. on of Catharine or 
her son, an omission that to some appeared to 
presage the overthrow of the lineal succession : 
neither was there any preparation for the coro- 
nation at Moscow; a solemnity, rendered, by 
ith usage and antiquity, highly impressive to the 
Russian^, borne of the first measures of the em- 
peror, however, were popular and auspicious : 
to the Russian nobility and gentry he gave free- 
dom; he recalled the state-prisoners, with which 
jealousy and despotism hucl peopled Siberia ; he 
abolished the inquisition, that dreadful tribunal, 
the insult of reason, and the scourge of huma- 
nity ; he exercised his kindness on all who had 
been attached to Elizabeth ; and he forgave his 
enemies, and continued in their post every great 
officer of state. In a word, reflection succeed- 
ed to passion; to fury and violence, gentleness 
and humanity; and as if enlightened bv the 
importance of his station, he shewed himself in 
an instant patient, rational, and just. jThe ad- 
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ministration of justice, the forms of jurispriu 
•dencc, commerce, the sciences and arts, became 
alternately the objects of royal attention ; Peter 
visited the colleges, assisted at their delibera- 
tions, and animated them by encouragement and 
•reward. He gave .audience to every one, re- 
ceived the petitions of the people, administered 
personal justice, and laboured to obtain -bn- 
fidence of the nation, and to conquer their pre- 
judices. 

But unfortunately the czar was deficient in 
the strength and firmness of character, ; 
pensable to the ruler of a great nation, and 
mingled with his best plans, and most popular 
measures, frivolous appendages, or a peniicfolK 
weakness. By waging war against the church, 
and diminishing its vast possessions, he irritated, 
an a superstitious and barbarous nation, a power- 
ful and formidable race of men. Suspected of 
Lutheranism, his retrenchment of the privileges 
of the church, however exorbitant, was con- 
strued into contempt for the established religion. 
His preference of the German soldiers disgusted 
the Russian troops ; he disbanded the noble 
guards by whom Elizabeth had been seated on 
the throne; and deprived the horse-guards of 
their office, substituting Holstein ers in their 
place. The introduction of the Prussian exer- 
cise, which was yet to be learned, could not fail 
to displease the army. To these the czar added 
other causes of military disgust, by which the 
troops were angered and alienated. 

Boon after his accession to the throne, Peter 
concluded a separate peace with the, court of 
Berlin, and declared himself « lie friend and ali^ 
of the feing of Prussia, whom he ordered his 

troop* 
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troops to join, and to act under that monarch’s 
immediate orders. Another circumstance also, 
by which he incurred the displeasure of his 
people vi as his projected campaign against the 
l)anes, from whom he determined to wrest the 
territory of Sleswick, which Denmark had en- 
tirely appropriated, and which formerly be- 
fctf^jed to the duchy of Holstein. “ I w ill get 
*' possession,” said lie, “ of the heritage of my 
“ fathers ; it is of more value to me than half of 
“ the Russian empire.” 

^Ii^the mean time, it was said that the em- 
peror eutertdined the design of dec laring prim e 
iwan his successor, whom he had caused to be 
fought to a fortress not far distant from Peters- 
biirgh, where he had visited him : that he was 
inclined to disown the young grand-dukc, Paul 
Pefrowitz, as his son; and that he intended to 
imirrire Cathariue lot* life in an edifice, which 
hp Imu gi\eu orders to be erected, and to sub- 
stitute in her place his mistress, the countess of 
Woroutzoi/1 Catharine was informed of her 
husband’s designs against her, and meditated the 
dethronement of Peter. Seated on the tin one, 
she became the invisible, but powerful, princi- 
pal of the factions formed against die czar. 
Since the d.s ission of Poniatowski, she had 
carried on a criminal intercourse with Gregory 
Orlofii who became an active and zealous mem- 
ber of the conspiracy, and by whose im ans, his 
brothers, several olheers, and seme companies 
of the guards, were, without understanding the 
extent of the project, won over to give it their 
tupport. The licentiousness of Catharine, how- 
ever odious and insatiable, was not confined to 
OrlolF; but she knew how to distingui^i talents 
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ami firmness, and in whom to confide her daring 
plans. To the conspiracy of*Bestuchetf, sup- 
pose 1 by his nephew the prince of Wolskonsky, 
united w ith count Panin, another m as added, of 
which the princess Dashkotf, a girl only of 
eighteen yejrs of age, was the most active and 
.spirited member. Of these factions,. who ac f si 
in unison, though without the cognEtfnce of 
each other, Catharine was the animating spirit. 

It Mas at firsl intended to declare Peter to 
have forfeited the crown by his absence, whfiJti- 
he had joined his army and inarched against the 
Danes; but this plan being attended with diffi- 
culties, and one of the conspirators having l/Cj^- 
arrested, they suddenly adopted a different reso- 
lution, and appointed the ninth of July as - ^ 
the day for carrying their design into 
execution. <\it limine, ignorant o 1 what A/ * ' 
had bieti determined by her friends, and 
billed in a profound sleep, found herself roused 
at tuu in the morning byaa soldier who was a 
*t ranger, and who stood by her becl-side: u Your 
“ Majesty,” said he, “ has not a moment to 
* 4 lose; arise, get ready, and follow me." 
Having thus spoken, he instantly disappeared; 
•ii.d the empress, astonished and terrified, called 
her faumrire woman. Having dressed and dis- 
gid.*: .1 themselves so as to be unknown to the 
centinels, the soldier returned, and led them to 
a car riii go which waited foi them. 

Oiloll; the favourite, came to meet her at 
wiiufi distance from Petersburg!), and crying out 
“ Every thing is ready,” went on before her. 
Catharine, nearly exhausted bv anxiety and fa- 
tigue, yet commanding herseff enough to as* 
.sumo a senate tranquil air, reached the city. 

J ' at 
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at seven in the morning. On her arrival at the 
barracks, thirty soldiers, half-dressed, ran out, 
to receive the empress with shouts of joy. 
Alarmed at the smallness of their number, she 
hesitated for a moment, and at length assured 
them, in a tremulous voice, “ That her death, 
.to get her with that of her son, had been do- 
*' creSS^by the czuv that very night; that flight 
“ had been her only means of escape; and that 
“ her confidence in their attachment had iu- 
du ced her to solicit their assistance, and to 
** put herself into their hands!’ 4 Her auditor? 
trembled with indignation, and swore to die in. 

defence-. A crucifix was fetched, on which 
she administered to the soldiers the oath of alle- 

f iance; and, before eleven- in the morning,, saw 
erseif surrounded by above two thousand 
troops, who loudly shouted “ Long live the cm- 
“ press Catharine V* She then repaired to the 
church of Kasan, where the archbishop of Novo- 
gorod placed on her* head the imperial throne, 
and, ima loud Voice, proclaimed her under the 
name of Catharine II. sovereign of all the Rus- 
rias; declaring at the same time the young 
grand-duke, Paul Petrowitz, to be her succes- 
sor. A Tc Dcum was then chanted ; and the 
empress- having proceeded to- the palace, admi- 
nistered to the. people the oath of allegiance. 

A rumour was on a sudden spread through the 
multitude, that Peter III. was no more, and that 
the procession, -with his body, was then passing. 
Several soldiers, covered with long black cloaks, 
and bearing torches in their hands, appeared on 
each* side of a coffin, over which hung a pall, 
-preceded' by priests, who chanted litanies as the 
moved forward, while the crowd felt 

> back 
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back respectfully on either side. This mock 
tragedy was a stratagem of the conspirators for 
deceiving the people, and appalling the friends 
of the czar. 

Catharine arrayed herself in the uniform of 
the guards, decorated with the insignia of the 
order of St. Andrew, and mounted on ly>’ ,e- 
ba« k, rode through the ranks of the soldiers, ac- 
companied by the princess Dadikoff, who was 
similarly apparelled. Before the close of the 
day, she was in possession of fifteen* thousv^Jr 
choice troops: the city wasina state of defence, 
order prevailed, and no blood had been shed. 
The soldiers supplied with beer and brandy, o*&-~ 
pressed their satisfaction in the presence of their 
sovereign, by reiterated shouts and other marks 
of vociferous joy, and commenced their march 
against the czar. 

Peter, who had for some time resided at his 
favourite seat, the imperial country palace of 
Orauicnhaum, set out on tin? tenth of July, with 
his sportive train for Peterhoifi where he in- 
tended to pass some days in pleasurable enjoy- 
ments, previously to his departure for the army. 
‘On the journey thither, he received an express 
from Peterholf, which informed him that the 
empress had disappeared from thence. He ne- 
vertheless proceeded to the country seat, where 
a messenger, who had escaped from Peters- 
burgh, in spite of the precautions used to pre- 
vent all egress, gave him some imperfect intelli- 
gence of the revolution. Others successively 
arrived, who confirmed the report ; and soon 
the czar was assured, that the empress was 
marching against him at the head of an army. 
Immediately coiwtUi?*»tiof! pervaded his whole 

Vol. XXLI. ll company. 
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company. The emperor, perplexed and con- 
founded, ordered, countermanded, asked advice, 
adopted, and again rejected it. 

Tire plan suggested by general Munich seemed 
the bestsuited to the czar’s present circumstances. 
“ Instantly proceed,” said that venerable officer, 
**“ to obtain possession of the division of the fleet 
€t sPai,i..t;sd at Cronstadt, which will carry you to 
gt Revel, and from thence to Holstein, where your 
*' army awaits you, with which you may return 
rtf to combat your rebellious wife.” After some 
tmic wasted .in discussion, Peter approved this 
advice, embarked his whole suite on board two 
yachts, sailed down the river, and appeared be- 
«$re Cronstadt. He was, however, too late : the 
garrison, who had been gained over by an emis- 
sary that had used greater speed thau the czar, 
refused to admit him, and compelled him to re- 
tire. Munich again advised him to proceed to 
Revel : but the company with one accord cried 
out, that they had #ot a sufficient number of 
rdwers.t “ Well, then,” said the brave gene- 
ral, tr we will all row with them.” 

The timid or treacherous court still shrunk, 
and* joined to assure the czar, that he had mag- 
nified the danger ; that Catharine was only de- 
sirous of coming to an accommodation ; and that 
to negociate would be safer than to resist. Peter 
yielded to remonstrances which flattered his 
imbecility, and ordered the pilot to steer for 
Oranienbaum. From thence he wTote to the 
empress, and, in a letter full of humiliation and 
abasement, assured her, that he would resign, 
undisputed, the imperial crown ; and that he 
asked only a pension, and liberty to retire to 
Holstein. To this addisss nojms wer was vouch- 
safed; 
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safed ; and Peter, convinced that he had no re- 
source remaining, set out with his mistress and 
aide-de-camp to meet Catharine at the castle of 
PeterhofK 

The czar vainly expected to move, by sub- 
mission, the heart of a woman, who was utterly 
devoid of pity or compassion. As the carriage 
pruned through the army, the reiteratdti cry of 
“Long live Catharine!” completely sunk his 
desponding spirits. On his arrival at the castle, 
file few courtiers who had followed *him were 
pushed aside, and his mistress wa£ carried oft* 
♦The unhappy Peter, led up the grand staircase, 
w as commanded to undress himself. He took**#* 
his coat, threw down his sword, divested him- 
self of the badgesof his dignity, and remained 
in his shirt, exposed to the mockery of the sol* 
diers. An old morning govtn being, at length, 
thrown over him, he was shut up in a room of 
the palace, when count Panin visited the fallen 
monarch, and, by means of promises calculated 
to ensnare the credulous prince, seducecf him tp 
write and sign the following declaration: 

“ During the short space of my absolute reign 
'* over the empire of Russia, 1 became sensible 
“ of my incapacity to sustain so heavy a bur- 
" then, and of the disproportion of my abilities 
44 to the task of governing a great empire, ei- 
44 tlier as its sovereign, or in any other capacity. 
4 * I foresaw also the troubles that must thence. 
“ have arisen; troubles that would have been 
“ followed by the ruin of the empire, and by 
41 my ov\ n eternal disgrace. Having seriously 
u reflected on these things, I declare, without 
44 constraint, tint, I renounce for ever the go- 
41 v eminent of the said empire, in which I de- 
L 2 44 sire 
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r * sire not hereafter ever to reign, either as an 
,f absolute sovereign, or under any other form 
4< or title whatsoever; that I have no wish to 
u aspire thereto, or to employ any means, of 
“ any kind, for such a purpose. As a pledge 
“ of which, I swear sincerely before God and 
“ all the world, to this present renunciation, 
<r wij|t_en and signed this 29th of June, O. S. 
" 1 7 62 ?” 

After this transaction, the unfortunate czar 
was removed to Ropscha, a castle six leagues 
distant frdm f Petersburg!!, On the seventh day 
after hi* arrival, Alexius Orioflj with an officer 
named Teplolf, brought him news of his speedv 
-ehJiverance, and asked permission to dine with 
him. Wine glasses and brandy were, accord- 
ing to custom, brought before the dinner; and 
while the officer amused the czar with conver- 
sation, his companion infused into the glass de- 
signed for Peter a poisonous mixture. He swal- 
lowed the potion ; but feeling the most severe 
pangs, he refused a second glass which was of- 
fered him. Orloff threw him on the ground, 
and kneeling on his breast, grasped his throat. 
At that instant prince Baratinsky entered the 
room. The dying monarch, with the strength 
pf desperation, struggled with the monster vv f ho 
held him down, when a napkin, thrown round 
his neck by the assistant ruffians, terminated, 
by suffocation, both his resistance and his life*. 
Orloff returned immediately to Pctcrsburgh, and 
repaired to the palace, where the empress being 


* This happened on the 17th of July*, exactly one week 
»fter the revolution : so true is the remark, that between 
the imprisonment and death of*pri»ccs the passage is short, 

at 
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at tabic, he presented himself with his hair 
loose and his dross discomposed, and beckoned 
to her. She went with him into a closet, staid 
there a moment, and returned coo IK to table. 
The next day, the death of Peter being an- 
nounced as the consequence of a “ hamorrhoidal 
colic/' the tender-hearted Catharine rose from 
iier scat, her eyes suffused with tears, «.*d, dis- 
missing the courtins, retired to her apartment, 
in which she secluded herself for several days. 
The. body of the late czar, whose Cite cannot 
he contemplated without tin* sincerest commise- 
ration, was brought to Petersburg!!, and, for 
three days, exposed, in an open cotTni, dressed 
in the Holstein uniform. His face had bccSme 
black ; his neck exhibited marks of violence 
and extra\asated blood oozed through the epi- 
dermis. On the supposition that these circum- 
stances had been foreseen by the conspirators, 
they were considered as less dangerous than any 
remaining doubts respecting the reality of Pe- 
ter's death. * • 

The princess T)ashko(F had given the nobles 
reason to hope, and she herself indeed ima- 
gined, that Catharine, on ascending the throne, 
would establish a senate or council, which 
should set bounds to her authority ; and some 
were persuaded, that she would only assume the 
othce of regent. Orjolf, however, w'ould not 
suffer any limitations of the power of his sove- 
reign, and explained himself in an imperious 
tone, which no person dared to contradict. The 
princess, who had acted so conspicuous a part 
in the revolution, and whose sentiments w*ere 
entirely republican, expressed her dissatisfac- 
tion at this conduct, anil censured the empress's 
* L 3 intimity 
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intimacy with OrlofF, which, to her great asto- 
nishment, she discovered from some familiarities 
that passed between them. These observations 
were not well received by Catharine, who 
treated her with indifference and neglect, which 
induced the princess to retire from court. 

She loaded OrlofF and his brothers with riches 
and holers, and dignified them with the title 
of counts. When the former ceased to be the 
favourite of the woman, he was continued as 
the minister of the empress. Having, however, 
aimed at the honour of publicly receiving the 
hand of Catharine, his pretensions were dis- 
dainfully rejected, and lie received oiders to 
trawl, together with a grant of one hundred 
thousand rubles in ready money, a pension of 
fifty thousand, a magnificent service of plate, 
and an estate containing six thousand peasants. 
a j) On the death of Augustus III. king of 
- ’ ‘ Poland, Catharine, who had signed a 

’ treaty of alliance with Prussia, made 
choice of Stanislaus Poniatowski, her former pa- 
ramour, to fill the vacant throne, I'nivcrsal 
discontent pervaded the Polish nation; but mur- 
murs and resistance, opposed to the Russian 
arms, were equally vain and useless. The spi- 
rit of Poland, however, struggled against the 
power of Russia; and an action took place in 
which the Russians were victorious; and Catha- 
rine finally succeeded in placing her favourite 
on the throne. 

During the empress's absence at Riga, a con- 
spiracy was formed in favour of prince Iwan, 
at the head of which was one Mirowitz, who 
was second lieutenant in the regiment which 
guarded that unfortunate captive. The conspi- 
rators. 
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rators, during the night, attacked the prison, in 
which lwan was confined; but being fired upon 
by the sentinels, they were compelled to retire. 
The followers of Mirowitz, surprised at this 
unexpected resistance, seemed inclined todesiM. 
fmm their enterprize, when their leader drew 
from his pocket a forged decree of the senate 
by which Catharine was excluded from the 
throne, on the pretence of her journe^ to Livo- 
nia to espouse count Poniatowski ; and 1 m an 
was, by the same instrument, recalled to the in-* 
heritance of his ancestors. Ignorant and cre- 
dulous, the soldiers gave implicit credit to this 
report ; and having brought from the ramparts a 
piece of artillery which they pointed a^he 
cell, meditaled another attack. The officers 
within, hearing the formidable preparations, 
and the orders given to storm the prison, deter- 
mined to put lwan to death, in conformity to a 
mandate they had received from the empress, 
who had enjoined such a measure', in case of in- 
surrection, and on the presumption that other 
means were inadequate to the purpose of se- 
curing the public tranquillity. 1 m an, there- 
fore, was barbarously put to death ; aud the 
bleeding body being exposed to the assailants, 
Mirowitz, struck with horror, mournfully ex- 
claimed, “ I have missed my aim ; I have no- 
" thing to do but to die and, without at- 
tempting his escape, he immediately surrendered 
himself a prisoner. The mangled remains of 
the unhappy prince were exposed to the public 
view; and the misfortunes and personal endow- 
ments of this victim of ambition excited the 
sympathy of the populace, w'ho breathed curses 
“ deep not loud” against his inhuman persecu- 
tors. 
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tor*. On this transaction, the public opinion 
smiled to bo divided. It appealed singular and 
wonderful, that a private individual dioidd ha- 
xe.rd an entcrprize so rash and so romantic, that 
no one should suffer injury in the contest, that 
the death of the object should produce so imme- 
diate a calm, and that no enquiry should be made 
after accomplices. Many believed that the 
w hole affair had been previously concerted by 
the empress, w ho had retired from the capital 
during its execution. 

The purpny\s for which Poniatow?»ky had been 
raised to the throne of Poland, began gradually 
to unfold themselves. Conceiving herself se- 
curtmn the hubmhMon of the monarch whom she 
had created, she threw off all restraint, and 
openly avowed her pretensions. Having traced 
on -a map a line of .demarcation, by which a 
great part of the Polish territory had been as- 
signed to Russia, she insisted, in a tone of com- 
mand, from which thejc seemed to be no appeal, 
on the recognition of these limits, and the pro- 
priety of her claim. The king and republic 
were also required to conclude with Russia a 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, and 
to allow the dissidents and catholics to enjoy 
equal rights. The nobles became indignant at 
these demands. The bishop of Kiow said* 
“ That were his advice taken, they would have 
“ the king hanged, if there were still to be 
“ found among the Poles men sufficiently chari- 
“ table to do the nation that service.” The 
Russian army, which had been gradually ad- 
vancing, at length surrounded and invested 
Warsaw; and the prelates and nobles, who ha<J 
most furiously opposed the emancipation of thq 

dissit 
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dissidents, were seized and carried ofl to Si- 
beria. 

The confederates having made appli- . 
cation to the Ottoman Porte on behalf of * 
their country, the Russian ambassador 1 i J * 
was shut up in the prison of the Seven Towers, 
war was declared, and hostilities were commenced 
against Russia. Hostilities raged onpthe fron- 
tiers of Turkey \\ ith alternate success; but, at 
length, the advantage appeared manifestly on 
the side of the Russians. Catharine. determined 
to attack her enemies in the istes of Greece; 
and, accordingly, two squadrons of Russian 
men of war sailed from Revel and Archangel, 
and having crossed the north seas, passed the 
straits of Gibraltar, and displayed their victo- 
rious flag in the Archipelago. In the islands, 
on Paros and Melos, and on the continent of an- 
cient Greece, Russians appeared : the Pylas of 
ISestor, the celebrated Sparta, was conquered 
by barbarians, who besieged Corinth, and cap- 
tured Lemnos, with Mytclene. In Syria and in 
Egypt Russian armies were beheld supporting 
the enterprising Ali Bey against the Turks for 
three years. 

Though hopeless of retaining the Grecian 
islands, the empress resolved to rend them from 
the Ottoman Porte, to be the patroness of liberty 
in Greece, and the foundress of a new republic. 
Between the Russians and Turks a terrible con- 
flict eiiMicd, that terminated in the destruction 
of the Turkish fleet; which, being linked toge- 
ther, and blocked up in a narrow and slimy bay, 
became a prey to the de\ ouring flames. Three 
Englishmen, whose names were Elphinstou, 
Greig, and Dugdale, more particularly distin- 
guished 
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guished themselves on this occasion. Dugdale, 
observing the position of the enemy, advanced 
with his fire-ships, and, in the face of a vigor- 
ous fire, encouraging the Russians by his ex- 
ample, himself fastened the grappling* of a fire- 
ship to a Turkish vessel. This daring purpose 
being effected, ho threw himself into the sea, 
his hair, Yace, and hands being scorched, and 
suam back to the Russian squadron. The rising 
sun no longer discovered the Turkish fleet. The 
Russian armament now commanded the Grecian 
seas; and the* incapacity of her generals only 

P revented Catharine from wresting Syria and 
gygtfrom the Ottoman Porte. 

A D S Qfm after this, a dreadful pestilence 
j I # ravaged the interior of Russia, and, at 
1 [ ' length, appeared at Moscow, where the 
ignorance of the physicians, and the supersti- 
tion of the people, united to augment its force. 
The populace perceiving every remedy fail, with 
blind ra»e attacked tlfe physicians, whom they 
pursued on every side, and compelled to conceal 
themselves. The dead lay without interment 
in the streets, where they had fallen or beeu 
thrown from the houses. Sunk in a deplorable 
ignorance, the populace couteinned alike the re- 
gulations of the government, and the medical 
prescriptions. These miserable wretches be- 
lieved that prayers to the pictures of the saints 
were the only method of cure. At length, by 
the exertions of 1 Gregory Orlofi* whom Catha- 
rine sent to Moscow for that purpose, the plague, 
which is supposed to have destroyed 133,2<)f) 
persons in the Russian empire, entirely disap- 
peared. 


About 
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About this period, the dismemberment of Po- 
land was effected by Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia, while the Russian armies continued with 
various success totavage the frontiers of Turkey. 
Dissatisfied with the waste of men and treasure, 
Catharine replied to the Russian general, who 
feared to hazard an engagement on account of 
the number of the Turks, “ The Roughs en- 
<f quired only where their enemies were, and 
ff not after their numbers.” The advantages of 
the Russians, however, determined the Porte to 
•sue for peace, whicli was concluded between the 
two powers. Russia obtained the free naviga- 
tion of the Ottoman seas, and the passage of the 
Dardanelles, with the independence of tfit; 
Crimea, another large tract of territory, and a 
sum of money for defraying the expences of the 
war. 

Prince Henry of Prussia, commissioned by 
his brother to confer with the empress on the af* 
fairs of Poland, made a vi|it to Petersburgli ; 
and in a reply, respecting the obstacles which 
still opposed themselves in that country against 
the confederate powers, thus expressed himself: 
— “ Madam, there is one sure method of ob- 
“ viating every difficulty; a method which, on 
” the account of Poniatowsky, may perhaps be 
“ displeasing to you. Nevertheless, you would 

do well to adopt, the measure, since a comp en- 
“ sation more valuable than a tottering throne 
“ may be offered to that mouarch : — the re- 
" maindcr of Poland must be partitioned.” 
The ambition of Catharine was gratified . ^ 
by the idea, and the annihilation of that ' 
unfortunate country was determined. * * ' K 


During 
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During the American war, when England, 
Holland, France, and Spain, tinged with blood 
the seas of the two hemispheres, the pride of 
Catharine was hurt by the English, who paid no 
respect to the vessels freighted in her ports, and 
even sometimes stopped those that sailed under 
her flag. She became, therefore, determined 
to protect the navigation of the north ; a mea- 
sure to which she was implored by the mer- 
chants of Hamburgh, Bremen, and Lubeck. 
She proposed to the courts of Copenhagen and 
Stockholm to equip each of them a squadron, 
which, combined with hers, should defend the 
neutrality. This confederacy, to which Prus- 
sia, Austria, and Portugal, acceded, was in- 
tended to be wholly maritime, and confined to 
the protection of commerce. 

'Russia had experienced from her conquests on 
the frontiers of Turkey a rapid increase of com- 
merce : her vessels passed the Dardanelles, pro- 
ceeded to Aleppo,, and Smyrna, and traded in 
the poitsof Italy. On the shores of the >iie- 
per, Catharine had laid the foundation of the 
city of Cason, which already counted within its 
wa | Is forty thousand inhabitants, and from whose 
yards were launched vessels of commerce, and 
ships of war, destined to strike terror into the 
Ottoman empire. Desirous of conquering a 
country, so long the object of her ambitious pro- 
jects, the empress determined to commence ope- 
rations by detaching the Crimea from Turkey. 
Having,, therefore, excited an insurrection, the 
Russian troops, under pretence of assisting the 
khan, found means to possess themselves of the 
country. Intimidated by the immense 
. * preparations of Catharine for attacking 

* Turkey, the Porte concluded a treaty 
3 , with, 
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with Russia, by which th Oppress retained the 
sovereignty of* the Crimea, of the isle of Taman, 
and a great part of the Kuban, while her right 
Was acknowledged to the dominion of the Euxiite, 
and to the passage of the Dardanelles. Thus 
did Catharine acquire, without the necessity of 
a battle, an immense territory, and 1,500,000 
new subjects. To the Crimea and to thtvKuban 
she restored their ancient names of Taurida and 
Caucasus. 

The vicinity of the Caspian invites the Rus- 
sians to trade with Persia ; by whfch a com- 
merce with India can easily he prosecuted. Of 
these advantages they had long profited. In 
the Caspian, Catharine maintained a fleet, which 
cruised along the Persian coasts, and burned all 
the vessels met in those parts. The commanders 
were instructed to sow discord between the 
several khans, and to support the weak against 
the strong. She determined to execute the pro- 
ject formed by Peter I. against Persia, of extend- 
ing the Russian dominion on the western chores 
of the Caspian sea. The dissentions which laid 
waste those fertile regions were favourable to 
her design, which unforeseen obstacles neverthe- 
less opposed. The Russians, who had carried 
on a trade in China not less beneficial than that 
of the Caspian, had received a check by their 
arrogance and ill-conduct. Catharine appeased 
the Chinese, revived the spirit of commerce, and 
sent several young Russians to study the lan- 
guage of China. 

The spirit of toleration was a distinguished and 
singular feature in the administration of Catha- 
rine II. wdio admitted both to civil and military 
O0i ce8 persons of all countries and persuasions, 

Vol. XXII. M lutherans 
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luthcrans, calvinists, moraviaus, papists, moham« 
medans, and infidels. Not .satisfied with hav- 
ing appointed a catholic bishop, the empress 
established at Mobile f a seminary of Jesuits, sup- 
ported islamism in the Crimea, and gave annually 
to her people some solemn instances of her pro- 
tection granted to liberty of conscience. .By 
the ordurs of Catharine, on the day of the bene- 
diction of the water*, her confessor invited to his 
house the ecclesiastics of e\ cry denomination, to 
whom he.gave a grand entertainment, called by 
the empress* 4 ' the dinner of toleration/' at w hkh 
have been sc*\. the clergy of eight different 
forms of worship. 

A magnificent procession was intended 
178b t0 Ul<tt * e to K-trson ami the Crimea, 
w lieie < !titharine was to be declared queen 
of Taurida. and declared protectress of ail the 
Tartar tribes. It was expected that the ad- 
joining nations, terrified by tbe power, or allur- 
ed by the pomp displayed on this occasion, 
would flock from all parts to do homage to the 
new sovereign of the east, who would thus be 
enabled to conduct her grandson Constantine to 
the gates of that empire, to tbe sovereignty of 
which she had destined him from his birth. 
With this view, Greek nurses had been procured 
for him. Dressed in the fashion, and surrounded 
by children of that nation, he had acquired their 
language, which he learned to speak. The 
prince, however, sickening of the measles, was 
obliged to be left behind, and the empress took 
only a kind of formal possession of Kerson and 
the Crimea. 

The ambition of Catharine had excited the 
jealousy and the fears of the Turkish empire l y 

the 
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the designs she entertained respecting her grand- 
son, whose name and education sufficiently de- 
noted her intentions. Her grand object was 
s&id to be the establishing in her family two 
mighty empires, capable of subverting Europe 
and Asia. The injuries and insults of which the 
Poite complained, were neither few nor imagina- 
ry, and war was accordingly declared * ~ 
against Russia, whose minister was shut VJ * 
np in the castle of the Seven lowers. A 1 1 K * 
formidable Turkish army advanced to the shores 
ot the Danube, and the .standard of Mohammed 
was prepared to be unfurled. Catharine, who 
had impatiently expected the declaration of war, 
was ready with her fleets and her armies ; Slid 
Joseph II. emperor of Germany, sent eighty 
thousand Austrians to her assistance ; and every 
tbmg seemed to announce' the ruin of tlie 
Ottoman power. 

Surrounding nations, however, ‘beheld with 
jealousy the designs of the empress, who threa- 
tened to destroy the equilibrium of Ehropc ; 
and the king of Sweden, incensed at her con- 
duct, and excited by Prussia and England, 
declared immediate war against Russia, anil 
attacked the town of Ercdericksham. Hut Gus-. 
tavus III. who hoped to carry terror to the 
gates of Petersburg!), had the mortification to 
discover that no confidence could ho placed- in 
his soldiers, that his officers were disaffected, 
and that a traitorous correspondence was carried 
on with the enemy. The defection of the 
Swedes was more than a victory to Catharine, 
who called upon Denmark for succours, which 
the court of Copenhagen immediately furnished. 
Accordingly the Norwegians entered the pro- 
M 3 viucca 
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vinces of Sweden, and proceeded to lay siege to 
Gothemburg, when by the spirited conduct of 
the English and Prussian ministers, a truce was 
concluded, and the Danish army returned peace- 
ably to Norway. 

Gustavus was finally compelled by the supe- 
rior force of .Russia to evacuate Finlaud. He 
desist ed> not, however, from attempts to annoy 
the enemy ; and the Russian and Swedish fleets 
continued to skirmish with various success. The 
prince of Nassau, w ho had with superior num- 
bers given battle to the Swedes, by his unskil- 
fu In ess suffered an entire defeat. This engage- 
ment cost the Russians half their fleet, and more 
tlrtm ten thousand men. This defeat, which 
went near the heart of Catharine, accelerated a 
peace ; and Gustav us, sensible of his imprudence, 
and of the disordered state of Ids allairs, accept- 
ed the proposals of the empress. 

In the mean time, the Russian forces, estimated 
at 150,000 men, under the command of Potem- 
kin and count Romantzoif, assisted by prince 
Kcpnin, tfuwarrovv, and other officers, had be- 
sieged Oczakow, which was taken by an assault 
that cost the Russians 12,000 men, while 25,000 
Turks perished in the town. This conquest, 
little less fatal to the victors than to the van- 
quished, did not abate the ardour of Catharine 
for the continuance of the war. Respecting 
Oczakow', the Crimea, the Euxine, and other 
points of her claim, she remained .inflexible. 
This perseverance had nearly involved Russia in 
a war with Great Britain and Prussia j an event 
oulv prevented by the powerful opposition raised 
in fcngland against the intentions of the govern- 
ment. 


Suwarrovr 
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Suwarrow routed the Turks w ith a horrible 
carnage near the river Rimnik, and having tap- 
tu red Tutukay in Bulgaria, w rote to the empre s 
jour lines of Russ poetry, which signified-— 

“ (dory to (hxl ! Praise to" Cathariue ! Tutukay 
4t is taken ! Suwarrow is in it !” Town after 
town submitted to the conquerors ; Ismail, how* 
over, Mill Judd out. Potemkin, therefore, sent 
orders to Suwarrow to take that city -within 
three days. Accordingly the assault was com- 
menced" Twice were the Russians repulsed ; 
but at the third attack, they scaled the ramparts, 
forced their way into the tow n, and put to the 
sword all who opposed them. Jb itteeu thousand 
Russians purchased with their lives the bloody 
laurels of their leader, who w rote to the empress* 
with his usual brevity : “ the haughty IsmaVJ is 
at your feet !” Elated witfi the ntews <d these 
successive victories, Catharine thus accosted Sir 
Charles Whitworth, the British embassador, w hen 
he next appeared at court, with an ? ironic»F 
smile : — “ .Since the king, your master, is deter- 
** mined to drive me out of Petersburg!), I hope- 
,f he will allow me to retire to Constantinople:^ 
But Leopold, who had succeeded the emperor 
Joseph, having concluded a separate peace' with 
the Porte, Catharine began to perceive that her 
victories were ruinous; and while too proud to 
sue for a cessation of hostilities, of which she 
felt the necessity, her armies continued their 
conquests. At length, how r ever, the pre- ^ 
liminarics of peace were signed between 
Russia and the Porte, and a war was ter- 
minated, which cost the former 200,000 men, 
and two hundred millions of rubied, and the 
M 3 latter 
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latter 330,000 men, and two hundred millions of 
piastres. 

Catharine hud never forgiven Poland the diet 
of 1783, by 'which the constitution dictated by 
force in 1775 was abrogated. The moment of 
vengeance was now arrived : Bulgakoif, her 
minister at Warsaw, had orders to declare war 
against the Poles, who received the declaration 
not merely with firmness, but with a generous 
enthusiasm. Catharine, in effecting her purpose, 
called in negotiation to the aid of force, and 
insisted that 'Stanislaus Augustus should make a 
public declaration of the necessity of yielding to 
the Russian arms. At Grodno, the confederated 
partisans of Russia assembled ; and the- Russian 
minister published a manifesto, declaring the re- 
solution of the empress to incorporate with her 
domains all the territory of Poland, which her 
arms had conquered. Stanislaus caballed in fa- 
vour of Russia, whose troops, strengthened by 
the Prussians, pou red' °into that unfortunate coun- 
try. I'rederie William, at the head of hi:? 
forces, fought against Kosciusko, w hose talents, 
courage, and despair, were unavailing against 
multiplied and increasing numbers. The inhu- 
man Suwarrow captured Prague, where twenty 
thousand persons satiated with their blood the 
savage conqueror of isrmul, w ho trampling on 
the necks of its inhabitants, reeking from the 
gore of their countrymen, entered Warsaw' in 
triumph. Such are the trophies of despotism ; 
such the triumphs of ambition ! The courts 
of Peter&burgh and Berlin divided the .remains 
of this unhappy country ; and the courtiers of 
Catharine shared among them the possessions of 
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the proscribed. The pageant monarch, the. 
creature of her power, was sent to Grodno, 
where he lived in obscurity ; and tin friends 
of the brave and generous Kosciusko were, with 
their general, conveyed to Petersburg!), and im- 
mured in dungeons. 

The marriage of one of her grand-daughters 
with the young king of Sweden had uccoine a 
favourite project with Catharine, who, as a pre- 
liminary to this measure, had engaged the prince 
not to exact of his consort a conformity to the 
Swedish church, and invited him to visit Peters- 
burg!). Accordingly, the king, attended ^ j- 
by the regent his uncle, the minister, J ' * 

and a train of courtiers, repaired to the ' ‘ " 
court of the empress, who entertained them 
with her accustomed magnificence, and seemed 
delighted with the young (rustavus. The Swe- 
dish monarch appeared affected by the kindness 
of Catharine ,* but his sensations* became stiJI 
more interesting in the presence of the young 
grand-duchess, Alexandra Paulina, who hat! 
scarcely completed her fourteenth year, and whose 
♦all and elegant figure, fair complexion, regular 
features, and modest aspect, made a lively im- 
pression r which her innocence, candour, sensi- 
bility , >(r sfnd talents, contributed to strengthen. 
Proposals, of marriage were immediately made, 
and a day was fixed for the espousals. 

The national pride of Russia was to be flatter- 
ed by making a queen of Sweden of the Greek 
church. In the mean time, the appointed day 
had arrived: the young princess, the empress 
and her court were assembled ; and the bride- 
groom only was missing. The Russian ministers 
had purposely withheld the contract and articles 
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of alliance till an hour previously to that ap 
pointed for the solemnity. Gustavus, however# 
perceived and resisted the snare ; and declared 
that no restraint should be imposed on the con- 
science of the princess ; but insisted on an out- 
ward conformity to the established law s of Swe- 
den. The court had assembled at seven in the 
evening^und did not seperatc till ten, when all 
hopes of accommodation had vanished. Catha- 
rine sickened at the disappointment and morti- 
fication; her speech fauitered, and she had it 
slight fit. All was restraint, gloom, and embar- 
rassment. Gustavus quitted Petersburgli ; and 
the young Alexandra experienced all the bitter- 
nessW the first sorrows of love. 

Thirsting for conquest, and inured to the 
din of war, Catharine turned her arms against 
Persia. Her army ‘penetrated into Daghestan, 
and laid siege to Derbent ; the keys of which 
were delivered to the general by an old man, 
who had surrendered that city to reter I. at the 
commencement of the century. Having con- 
cluded also a new treaty with Austria and Great 
Britain, the period seemed to her approaching, 
when she should drive theOttomans out of Europe, 
and reign in Constantinople. But having risen 
£ oil the fifth of November, and transacted 
business with her secretaries, she was 
' found prostrate on the floor between the 
two doors leading from the alcove to her closet. 
She w'as without sense o t motion, and died after 
continuing thirty-seven hours in that state. 

Thus terminated the career of Catharine II. 
In estimating the character of this extraordinary 
woman, her reign appears to have been for her 
peg$e rather brilliant than happy. Within the 

circle 
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circle of her influence, her government was mo- 
derate and benign $ hut at a distance, terrible 
and despotic. Justice, order, and law, were 
sometimes violated under the protection of her 
favourites, who practised with impunity the 
most odious tyranny. She aspired to the cha- 
racter of an author, to which her celebrated 
Instructions fur a Code of Laws, her ^ramatic 
pieces and proverbs, her tales and allegories lor 
the improvement of her grand-children, seem 
justly to entitle her. Iler Letters lo Voltaire arc 
accounted her most interesting productions. She 
composed also for the young grand-dukes, a plan 
of education, compiled principally from the writ- 
ings of Locke and Rousseau, which does cmdit 
to her liberality and discernment. 

The generosity of Catharine, the splendour of 
her reign, the magnificence of her court, her 
institutions, her monuments, and her victories, 
tvere to Russia what the age of Louis XIV. was 
to Europe. Hut the Frcncfi^onstituted the glory 
of Lc\« Catharine that of the Russians* The 
former reigned over a polished people ; the lat- 
ter had a nation to form, and her measures were 
.her own. Her active and regular life, her 
moderation, firmness, fortitude,- and sobriety, 
^*ere qualities for which she was remarkable. 
The barbarous country, over which she reigned, 
the grossness of its manners, and the difficulties 
'with which she had to contend, ought to be duly 
considered, in estimating her character 

No excuse can be offered for her licentiousness 
as a woman ; but as a sovereign, posterity will 
probably aljow her the title of great. If hnr 
love of glory too often assumed the features of a 
destructive ambition, it cannot be deuied that 

she 
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she possessed an enlightened and magnanimous 
mind. Let us not, however, be dazzled by the 
greatness, or the beneficence of Catharine. Let 
us not be seduced by those amiable qualities, 
which many have admired in her ; but let us 
call to recollection the torrents of blood that 
flowed; the fete of Peter III. and of Iwanj 
and we shall soon exclaim in the words of the 
historian, “ Let there be henceforth no glory 
9t without virtue ! Let injustice and depravity 
“ be transmitted to posterity with no other lau- 
€t rels than„the snakes of Nemesis !" 

On the death of Catharine II. Paul Petrowitz, 
her son, who was at that time forty-three years 
of age, was proclaimed emperor of Russia, and 
his son Alexander presumptive heir to the 
throne. The first acts of the new czar were 
extremely popular ; and he seemed to contradict 
the reports of his stern and capricious disposi- 
tion. JEvery hour, every moment, announced 
some wise changes, some just punishment, or 
some merited favour. Having spent thirty five 
years of his life amidst restraint, denials, and 
contempt, he appeared to have profited by hi* 
sufferings. The people began to imagine, that 
his character had been mistaken, or that hi* 
long and melancholy seclusion from court had 
been the means of refining his mind. He libe- 
rated Kosciusko and all the Poles, whom Catha- 
rine had confined in prison ; and on the former 
bestowed a sum of money, with which he might 
live free and independent in another country. 

Paul caused the corpse of his father, Peter III. 
to be taken up and brought to the palace, to 
receive similar honours with that of the empress 
bis wife. Prince Baratinsky and count Alexiu* 

Orloffi 
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OrlofF, two of the muderers of the unfortunate 
czar, were fixed on to officiate as chief mourners. 
The imperial crown was placed on the coffin of 
Peter ; and over both was the following inscrip* 
tion in liuss ; “ Divided in life, united in death.” 
In presence of the assembled court, and amidst 
sable hangings, lighted tapers, and al^the so* 
lemnity of imperial woe, the two mourners took 
their station. Orloffi whose nerves were strong, 
endured the scene unshaken ; but his com- 
panion fainted beneath his emotions} and could 
scarcely be supported with the aid of volatile 
salts, and other stimulative applications. 

Paul’s conduct in the first days of his reign 
was soon afterwards reversed. The shape of a 
hat, the colour of a feather, boots, spatterdashes, 
cockades, queues, and sworcL-belts, became the 
affairs of state, which absorbed his astonishing 
activity. He issued a prohibition against wear- 
ing round hats ; forbade the Russians to harness 
their horses after the ancient mode, and oxlered 
them to adopt the German fashion of dress. The 
ancient custom of alighting from their horses or 
coaches, and prostrating themselves in the snow, 
or in the mud, on meeting the czar, his wife, 
or son, had been abolished by Catharine, but 
was revived by Paul in all its rigour. The ce- 
rcinouy established within the palace was equally 
strict and absurd. Whoever was permitted to 
kiss the hand of the emperor, was ordered to 
make the floor resound at the same time, by 
striking it with his knee ; and it was required, 
that the salute of the lips should be heard. 

To notice all the ordinances of a similar nature 
which were issued in the course of one week, 
would be tedious and uninteresting. What 

could 
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<;ould be hoped of a man, who, succeeding Ca- 
tharine, could consider such regulations as the 
most urgent and important ? Those ordinances 
were frequently so contradictory to each other, 
that they were often modified, or annulled, soon 
after their promulgation. The new emperor, 
indeed,**ppears to have thought that he could 
govern a vast empire, as he had governed the 
v illage in which he resided ; his capital, as his 
house ; and thirty millions of men of all ranks 
and all nations, as a score of lackeys. 

Paul concluded a treaty with the king of 
Croat Britain, by which they agreed to oppose, 
in «the most efticacious manner, the successes 
of the French arms in the extension of the 
principles of anarchy, to promote a solid and 
lasting peace, and to endeavour to fe-establish 
the balance of Europe. Accordingly in the 
^ spring of the next year, the Russian ar- 
my, under the command of general Su- 
" war row, marched into Italy, and effected 
a junction with the Austrian troops. The em- 
peror, not satisfied with carrying on hostilities 
against every republican ally of France, declared 
war against Spain. lie also entered into another 
treaty with Great Britain, and agreed to furnish 
17, 593 men for an expedition against Holland. 
These troops accordingly assembled at Revel, 
were conveyed to the place of their destination in 
vessels freighted by his Britannic majesty, and 
joined the English army. 

, The Russians and their allies were for some 
time fortunate, hut their successes were after- 
wards converted into mournful defeats. Of the 
three generals, who commanded the Russian 
armies in tjie United Provinces,theHelvetic Can- 
tons, 
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tons, and Italy, the first was taken prisoner by the 
French, the second witnessed the destruction of 
a great part of his troops and the loss of Swit- 
zerland, and Suwarrow with difficulty escaped 
across the mountains with the wreck of his 
forces, and penetrated into the Grisons. 

Informed of these disasters, the emperor re- 
called his troops into Russia, and broke off the 
alliance which had been concluded with the 
courts of London and Vienna. A misunder- 
standing was said to have arisen between the 
Austrian and Russian commanders ; 1>ut it scorn* 
probable, that the conduct of Paul was chiefly 
occasioned by his capricious disposition. To tile 
astonishment of all Europe, he had decISred 
himself grand-master of Malta, at the time when 
lie formed an alliance with the Ottoman Porte. 
The unwillingness of the British government to 
acquiesce in this appointment excited the indig~ 
nation of Paul. Not content with- breaking off 
all connexion w ith the court^of London, he lump- 
ed an armed neutrality with Prussia, Swe-* . ^ 
den, and Denmark. This was followed “yj * 
by laying an embargo on all British 
ships in the harbours of Russia,, and of which at 
Petersburg!), Riga, Revel, Cronstadt, and Narva, 
^tliere were about three hundred. The officers 
and seamen w r ere sent into the interior parts of 
the country, where they w-ere scantily provided 
for ; while the warehouses of all the British 
merchants in Russia were sealed up, and their 
property w*as placed under sequestratiorp Pre- 
parations were now made by the courts of Pe- 
tersburgh, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, for car- 
rying on a naval war with Great Britain : and 
the emperor Paul informed the’ Ottoman Porte, 
Vql. XXII. N that 
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that if the English were permitted to land in 
Egypt, for the purpose of attacking the French 
troops in that country, he would consider it as 
an act of hostility against Russia. Great Bri- 
tain, however, instead of being intimidated by 
the increasing number of her enemies, attacked 
and destroyed the Danish fleet*, and was prepar- 
ing to ai^nge herself on the court of Stockholm, 
A D w ^ eQ em P cror P au l was barbarously 
1801 * as sassinated in his chamber, in the mid- 
* die of the night, by a conspiracy among 
the officers* of his court. It was first pre- 
tended that he died of an apoplexy, but his as- 
sassination is now no longer considered as any se- 
cret ? indeed the names of the assassins and the 
particulars of its mode have been publicly de- 
scribed. His death was however considered as 
a fortunate event by 'his subjects and by mankind 
at large ; for although he was not a man of blood, 
and never permitted any capital executions, 
yet he was the terrof of all about him, in conse- 
quence of his caprice, and of the arbitrary ba- 
nishment of his best subjects into Siberia. 

Ilis son, Alexander, who succeeded him, is- 
sued a proclamation, in which he declared, that 
having been educated in the principles which 
had adorned the reign of his illustsious grand- 
mother, under whom Russia had arrived at the 
summit of glory, he should follow her wise in- 


* The battle of Copenhagen, which was won by the 
tfsllamry and good conduct of lord Nelson, would pro- 
bably have put an end to the Northern confederacy, even 
had not the catastrophe of Paul ao opportunely taken place. 

teutions. 
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tentions, and restore the interrupted happiness 
of his subjects. Accordingly, the new empe- 
ror signed a treaty with Great Britain, in which 
the English gave up some of their claims ; the 
right of search was limited, and the articles 
deemed contraband in war were diminished, 
and mure clearly ascertained and defined. 
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POLAND. 

(xow PA3T OF TIIE RUSSIAN, PRUSSIAN, AND AUS- 
TRIAN DOMINIONS.) 


' CHAP. I. 

Description of Poland, and its History till the Ex- 
tinction of the Family of Pi as t us. 

P OLAND, which is denominated by the na- 
tives Poloka, a Sclavouian word, signifying 
a level or champain country, is composed ot vast 
plains, which were anciently covered with woods 
,r uiat abounded with wild beasts and game of 
every kind. In its original extent, Poland, with 
the annexed duchy of Lithuania, was bounded 
on th<£ north by Livonia, Muscovy, and the 
Baltic sea ; on the east by Muscovy ; on the 
south by Hungary, Turkey, and little Tartary ; 
and on the west by Germany : and extended 
from forty-seven degrees and forty minutes to 
fifty-six degrees and thirty minutes of north la- 
titude; and from sixteen to thirty-four degrees 
of east longitude from London. Its greatest 
length was about seven hundred miles, and its 
breadth, at a medium, about five hundred ; and 
had the form of its government been as perfect 
as its situation was compact and favourable tm* 
commerce, it might, perhaps, have been one 
of the richest, happiest, and most powerful 
kingdoms in the universe. 


As 
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As this is an extensive and champain country, 
the air, as might naturally be expected, is salu- 
brious, but cold, especially in the more northern 
districts. The summits of the Carpathian moun- 
tains, which form a barrier between Poland and 
Hungary, are covered with eternal snow, that 
not unusually tails in the middle of summer. 
The (dimate, however, is generally^cmpeiate 
and settled, and the weather is less variable, 
either in summer or in winter, than in most of 
the hyperborean regions. 

The principal rivers in Poland are the Duna, 
which rising in Russia, discharges its wateis into 
the Baltic ; the Memel, which has its source in 
the palatinate of Novogrodac, and empires it- 
self into the Baltic ; the Wiesel or Vistula, 
which issuing from the Carpathian mountains, 
at last enters the Baltic ; the JNii ester, w hich rises 
in a lake among the Carpathian mountains, am* 
falls into the Black Sea ; and the.hieper, or Bo 
risthenes of antiquity, which has its source in 
Russia, and after a course of nearly a thousand 
miles, discharges itself into the Black Sea. 

The natives of Poland have long been cele- 
brated for their personal strength, courage, and 
longevity. There are few uations in which the 
people enjoy a greater share of health; which 
may undoubtedly be ascribed to the temperature 
of the climate, the sobriety of the people, and 
their constant habits of exercise. They also 
inure themselves to the use of the cold bath, 
which produces the same effects, and conduces 
to the vigour of the body. In their general 
character, the nobles are open, affable, liberal, 
and hospitable ; polite to strangers, rigid to their 
Yfissals and dependants, delicate in points of ho- 
N 3 nour. 
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nour, and vain, ostentatious, and magnificent, 
in their manner of living, apparel, and equi- 
page. Though their country is naturally fertile, 
the nobles arc poor, and despise the idea of im- 
proving their fortunes by trade and industry. 
They arc*, perhaps, the only people of the uni- 
verse, who, by an express law, prohibited the 
formations of a marine establishment. The no- 
bles are from their infancy instructed in litera- 
ture, and are able to speak the latin language, 
but not with great correctness. With regard to 
the coinmomflty, they are ignorant, mercenary, 
mean, indigent, and were formerly slaves in the 
full extent of the term; being liable to impri- 
sonmtoit, sale, barter, stripes, nay death itself, 
at the will of their unfeeling and tyrannical 
masters. But though these are the general 
leading features of this nation, it would be un- 
just and uncandid not to suppose, that there are 
many, even ill the lower ranks of life, who are 
distinguished for their probity, learning, and 
humanity. 

To the account which we have already 
given of the love of splendour which prevails 
among the Polish nobility, it may not be impro- 
per to add, that whenever they dine or sup, 
trumpets and other music usually play, and a 
number of gentlemen attend them, all of whom 
behave with the greatest obsequiousness and res- 
pect. This is a consequence of superior opu- 
lence ; for, though the whole nobility of Poland 
are considered as equal, and on a level, yet 
wealth creates a manifest and real distinction, 
and those who arc in indigent circumstances, 
are frequently compelled to serve the rich. 
Notwithstanding, however, this difference on 

account 
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account of opulence, the patron generally treats 
his inferiors with great apparent civility, per- 
mits the senior to sit with him at table with- 
out his cap, and grants to each of them a me- 
nial servant who waits on him, and who is main- 
tained at the expence of the master of the fa- 
mily. 

The inhabitants of Poland, who hare an al- 
most insuperable aversion to living or sleeping 
above stairs, have chiefly only ground floors in 
their houses. The part which they inhabit ge- 
nerally fronts the gate, and the kitchens and of- 
fices occupy one side, and the stables the other. 
The materials, with which they usually build 
their houses, are w'ood ; but some of the*fiuest 
dwellings arc made of brick or stone; and formed 
after the Italian stile of architecture. The most 
elegant, however, of their habitations, though 
richly furnished, are destitute of their principal” 
ornament, having seldom any gardens or or- 
chards, which even in le>* fertile countries are 
seldom neglected. The dwellings of the pea- 
sants are in every respect mean and disagreeable, 
and are only circular huts built with poles, and 
left open at the top in order to emit the smoke 
and admit the light. These habitations are 
covered with thatch, or boards ; and as they fre- 
quently consist of only one room, the master, 
his family, and cattle, generally repose in peace- 
ful association. 

The Poles commonly travel on horseback, and 

fond are they of this conveyance, that they 
will not undertake the shortest journey without 
it. They are extremely hardy, and frequently 
sleep <pn the ground in frost and snow, without 
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any covering, and appear to fuel no kind of in- 
jury or inconvenience. 

The inhabitants of Poland, when considered 
as members of the community, are divided into 
three ranks; nobles, citizens, and peasants. 
The nobility have from the most early periods 
resided in the country ; but though there are 
different titles among them, such as princes, 
counts, and barons, the whole body is consi- 
dered, as equal and on a level, and all who boast 
J the advantages of noble birth, address each 
other by the appellation of brother. They do 
not consider superior titles as meriting superior 
respect, each thinking that of a gentleman of 
Poland as the highest distinction which can possi- 
bly be enjoyed. The privileges they possessed, 
previously to the dismemberment of their coun- 
try, were many and considerable; and such, 
-jjodeed, as were wholly incompatible with every 
idea of civil.liberty ; being partly acquired by 
the indulgence of tlfeir kings, and partly dedu- 
ced frun ancient custom and prescription. They 
had the power of life and death over their vas- 
sals, were exempted from the payment of taxes, 
and accountable to none but the king himself, 
whom they elected, and whom they laid under^ 
Ayhat restraint they thought proper: by virtue ot 
the pt^cta convcnia , none but themselves, and the 
burghers of some few particular towns, were 
permitted to purchase lands. In short, the Po- 
lish nobility enjoyed an independence utterly in- 
consistent with a free and well-regulated govern- 
ment, and possessed so much power and autho- 
rity oyfer their tenants, that they could , assign \ 
them over, with their lands, cattle, an^ furui- 
tijfCfy "'to other proprietors. Many of them oc- 
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cnpied estates from five to thirty leagues in ex- 
tent, and were the hereditary sovereigns of 
cities, over which the king hau neither power 
iior jurisdiction. The habitation of a nobleman, 
was a safe and secure retreat to persons who had 
been guilty of the most flagrant and enormous of- 
fences ; and no one dared to presume to enter and 
seize the criminals, without the express permis* 
sion of the master of the house. The nobles 
kept horse aud foot guards continually on duty 
before their palaces, and marched before them 
whenever they went abroad ; but when they at- 
tended the diet in person, they displayed the 
greatest pomp and magnificence, and were fre- 
quently attended by five thousand men iooarms. 
Instances also are not wanting, in which the de- 
liberations of the council were decided by the 
sword. Whenever these -proud and haughty 
nobles had any suits at law, the diet, or rating* 
tribunal, gave its decision on the subject ; but 
as the energy of justice waa too feeble to enforce 
a compliance with its decrees, the fina> execu- 
tion of the sentence depended on the power or 
weakness of the opponents. In this manner, 
indeed, quarrels were frequently decided in the 
#4irst instance, without any appeal to the laws of 
their country ; and some thousands of men were 
raised by each party, and a mutual occasion 
sought to plunder, burn, or destroy. 

The peasants being born and educated as slaves, 
entertained no ideas of liberty, and were consi- 
dered as creatures entitled neither to justice nor 
humanity; and if one of them was murdered 
by a grandee, to whom he did not belong, the 
nobleman was not capitally convicted, but only 
obliged to make reparation by providing another 

vassal 
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vassal of equal age, condition and value. When 
a grandee was desirous of cultivating and im- 
proving a part of his land, he builded a small 
wooden hut upon the premises, in which he set. 
tied the peasant and his family, and gave them 
a cow, two horses, and a few poultry; with 
com sufficient for their maintenance the first 
year, and for meliorating their future condition, 
and addftig to the emolument of their master. 
Thus it is evident, that being possessed of no 
property of their own, their labours and acqui- 
sitions only t served to enrich their lord, and to 
render him more haughty and despotic. They 
were indispensably obliged to cultivate the 
groqnd, and were incapacitated from entering 
upon'any condition of life, which might pro- 
cure them freedom and independence, or enable 
them in any manner to improve their circum- 
stances. Besides, they were exposed to the 
odious, and frequently fatal effects of the ca- 
price, cruelty, and barbarity of their tyrannical 
masters; who, having full power and authority 
over their lives and property, too often abused 
them in the most gross and wanton manner, and 
subjected the wives and daughters of the un- 
huppy and oppressed peasants to the most brutal 
treatment. Such was the general condition of 
the people, before the dismemberment of this 
country ; what are their present, state, we are 
not informed; but each province would necessa- 
rily follow the laws and regulations of that king- 
dom, to which, by the treaty of partition, it 
was annexed. , 

Previously also to the same period, the con- 
stitution of Poland was extremely singular, and 
different from every other government aucient 
; or 
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or modern. It was stiled a republic, composed 
of the king, senate, aud nobles. The kingwas 
considered as the head, and was elected by the 
nobility and clergy on the plains of Warsaw, 
where they assembled on horseback for that pur- 
pose. If there happened to be a refractory mi- 
nority, the majority had no other controul over 
their antagonists than what superior violence 
could e licet. Immediately after his election, 
the king signed the pacta cmventa of the king- 
dom, by which lie engaged to introduce no fo- 
reigners into the army or government, and ac- 
ceded to such other stipulations as the haughty 
and imperious nobles thought proper to impose. 
The king, therefore, could only be regarded as 
the president of the senate, which was composed 
of nearly one hundred and fifty of the principal 
nobility and clergy. Notwithstanding the ac A 
hnowledged defects of this constitution, it ap- 
pears to have been founded on principles, which, 
if not ill applied, might have Ufeen made favourable 
to public liberty by restraining the prerogative 
of the king, and by the institution of frequent 
assemblies ; but the exercise of the veto , or tri- 
bunitial negative, which was vested in, every 
member of the diet, was subversive of all order 
and government. 

The general passion for tracing their origin to 
the remotest antiquity has involved the early 
ages of all nations in fable and absurdity. His* 
torians, however, are unanimous in * ^ 
placing Lech at the head of the Polish 
princes; and, to render him more illus- 
trious, they pretend that he was lineally de- 
scended from Japhet the son of Noah. He go- 
verned Poland as a duke ; and, like Alexander 
l the 
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the Great, left his kingdom to the most worthy, 
who proved to be Viscimir. This prince was arc 
illustrious warrior, and, after a long and glorious 
reign, left the nation exhausted by his victories 
and ruined by his conquests. The Polos, there- 
fore, assumed a different form of administration, 
and divided their dominions into twelve? pro- 
vinces, effeh of which was governed by a great 
lord, denominated a palatine, or waiwode. 

These governors, however, exercising des- 
potic power, the people proceeded to the elec- 
tion of a sovereign, and made choice of 
Vanda, daughter to one of their kings. This 
princess possessed in an eminent degree all the 
ami afire qualities of her sex, with superior in- 
telligence and masculine courage. She A\as pru- 
dept, just, temperate, and eloquent*; and her 
^affability secured the hearts of those whom her 
beauty had captivated* Rithogar, a Teutonic 
prince, sent to demand her in marriage, and dc- 
declared that he wouid wage Avar against Poland, 
should Vanda reject his proposals. The prin- 
cess, whose pride might have yielded to the 
bland insinuations of love, revolted against, this 
menace, and accepted the challenge of Ritho- 
gar, Avho, being defeated in battle, killed hinr* 
self through shame and despair. Vanda, avIio 
was smitten with the elegant form of the unfor- 
tunate prince, determined not to survive him, 
and, accordingly drowned herself in the 
YYiesel. 

After hfsr death, the Poles re-assumed the 
aristocratical form of. government. Rut the 
waiwodes again abused their power; and Poland 
became equally exposed to external enemies and 

internal 
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internal factions. At length, Premislaus, . 
a private soldier, placed himself at the *_~ B 
head of the troops, and was raised to the 
throne in consequence of the victories he obtained 
over the Hungarians and Moravians. Though 
indebted to war for his exaltation, lie studiously 
cultivated the arts of peace, and endeavoured to 
render his people happy. In electing a succes- 
sor, the Poles declared they would action ledge 
him as their prince, who, starting on horseback 
from a determined spot, should first teach an 
appointed goal. A Polish lord, thinking to se- 
cure the throne to himself, causedf iron-spikes 
to be c hmdestinly planted in the ground, reserv- 
ing only a path for his own horse. The fraud, 
however, was discovered by a young pf&sant, 
who was chosen in his stead. 

He assumed the name of Lech III. go- . ^ 
vei ned with great wisdom, and rendered* 
his subjects happy. In order to prevent 4 
the eifects of pride, he caused hfs rustic habit 
to be carried before him ift all public ceremo- 
nies. Norwasthisan act of empty ostentafion: he 
w as prudent and temperate, the patron of mem, 
and the protector of the injured. He transmit- 
ted 1ns virtues to his two immediate descendants; 
ttut li is great-grandson, Popiel, w as a weak and 
voluptuous prince, w ho, too complaisant to his 
wife, a cruel and calumnious woman, adminis- 
tered poison to his three uncles. From their 
dead bodies, lying exposed to the open air, 
issued a swarm of rats, which devoured Popiel, 
his wife and children ; and in him ended, about 
the year 800, the first race of the dukes, or kings, 
of Poland. 


Vol. XXII. 
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Hitherto the princes had possessed only the 
title of duke, which totally ceased under Popied's 
successor Piastus. This man had been originally 
a wainright, and for hif elevation to the supreme 
dignity was indebted to a miracle similar to that 
of the widow of Sarepta. Like her, he had rc- 
ccived from two heavenly messengers an inex- 
haustible vessel of oil, which he liberally dis- 
tributed in a season of general scarcity. The 
people, astonished at the miracle, conferred on 
him the crown. On the throne he proved him- 
self the father of his subjects : he was the com- 
forter of tht»widow, the guardian of the orphan, 
and the tutelar angel of the poor and the unfor- 
tunate. Though neither a statesman nor a war- 
rior, virtue^ supplied the place of talents. 
During his reign, several intestine commotions 
arose, all of which he appeased by mildness and 
clemency ; and the nobility were afraid openly 
4:i revolt against a prince, who seemed to live for 
the sole benefit of his people. lie associated with 
him in the government his son Ziemowit, who 
was a Magnanimous, warlike, and temperate 
prince. The grand children also of Piastus in- 
herited his virtues, and one of them, who died 
in 90i, was called the “ Eye of Christianity 
His successor, Micezlaus, endeavoured to obtain 
from the court of Rome the title of king, which, 
however, he unsuccessfully solicited j but the 
pope conferred it on his son. 

. j. Bolcslaus, sur named Chrobry, was a 
' * prince of great courage, and is chiefly 

J ‘ famous for his warlike atchievements. He 
conquered Bohemia and Moravia, and after* 
wards subjugated Pomerania, Saxony, Prussia, 
and Russia. It was now his care to enjoy with 

bis 
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his people the fruits of so many victories, and to 
render happy those whom he had rendered 
powerful. He, therefore, applied himself to the 
internal government of his dominions ; but, the 
coinjiicied princes again rising in arms, the aged 
.and venerable sovereign was obliged to cover 
his hoary locks with a helmet. In his last ex- 
pedition, he exhibited great clemency* and dis- 
missed the prisoner without ransom, penetrated 
with esteem for his virtues. 

On the death of Boleslaus, the assem- * 
bly of the nation unanimously elected his _ 
son, Micczlaus II. as successor to his 1 
crown and dominions. This prince, how ever, 
was scarcely established in the sovereignty, 
when a general revolt broke out in Russia, Bo- 
hemia, Prussia, Moravia, and Saxony, which 
Micczlaus suppressed. Having restored peace 
to his dominions, he indulged in debauchery* 
which terminated his existence ; but his reign 
was not undistinguished by martial glory. 

The states assembled to elect a succes-*. ^ 
sor to the throne, and having made choice J j * ' ' 
of his son Casimir, yet in the years of 1 
adolesccncy, vested his mother Rixa with the 
power of administration, and declared her re- 
gent of the kingdom. She, however, soon dis- 
played her arbitrary disposition; and the Poles, 
incensed at her conduct, took up arms, and ex- 
pelled her the kingdom. She had previous- 
ly sent before her into Germany the im- 
mense treasures which Boleslaus had amassed, 
and which procured her the protection of the 
-emperor. Young Casimir also was compelled to 
fly ; and the people fell into anarchy and con- 
fusion. The prince took refuge in France, and 
' O 2 beesune 
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became a monk in the abbey of Clitni. At 
length, the calamities under which the Poles 
laboured, induced them to recal Casimir, and 
A j) reinstate him on the throne. The pope 
1040 discharged the prince from his monastic 
’ vows; but he obliged entire Poland to es- 
tablish the tax called Peter-pence, which was 
an annual tribute paid to the sovereign pontiff 
and uiiitfi was imposed on most of the nations 
of Europe. During the reign of this prince, the 
arts and sciences, which had been hitherto un- 
known, began to be cultivated. Casimir prac- 
tised the pacific virtues, and died honoured and 
esteemed by bis subjects, whom he had endea- 
voured to render happy. 

lie^eft three sons, of whom the eldest Boles- 
laus 11. was immediately after the death of his 
father crowned king of Poland. lie at- 
tac k L ‘d Bohemia, defeated the Ilunga- 
rians, and marched an army into Russia, 
of which he determined to atchieve the conquest. 
He advanced uipidly into the dutchy of Kiow, 
but was suddenly stopped by Kiow, at that time 
the strongest fortress in the north, and the richest 
city in tne Russian dominions. This place lie be- 
sieged, and after a long resistance, took it; but, 
instead of punishing the obstinacy of its inhabi- 
tants, he applauded their courage, and granted 
them favourable terms, on account of the valour 
they had displayed. Unfortunately, however, 
Bolcslaus suffered himself to be subdued by the 
pleasures of luxury ; and his army degenerated, 
into a mob of effeminate debauchees. 

The prince, as well, as his soldiers, seemed to , 
have forgotten bis native country, and remained 
seven years in Kiow. This long absence occa- 
sioned 
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rfoncd great confusion in Poland; and the Polish 
women, irritated by the indifference of their 
husbands, and by their preference of the ladies 
of Kiow, resolved to take signal vengeance, and 
^ unanimously admitted their slaves to all the pri- 
• vi leges of husbands. At the news of this reso- 
lution, the soldiers attributed their dishonour to 
the king, whom they accused as a*»veak and 
voluptuous prince. Almost the whole army, im- 
patient of revenge, returned to Poland, and left 
their sovereign in Russia. 

The women, however, had armed their ser- 
vile paramours, and, actuated by despair/fought 
beside their gallants, sought out their husbands, 
in the heat of the battle, and fancied thejfcould 
obliterate their crime by plunging their suords 
info the breasts of those who attempted to aveng* 
it. While the combatants were thus engaged, 
■Boleslaus arrived with a numerous army of Rus- 
sians, and indiscriminately assailed the women, 
their gallants, and the soldiers, who had deserted 
hi* standard. This sudden attack united the 
women, their husbands and slaves; several ob- 
stinate battles were fought; and Poland was 
inundated with the blood of her inhabitants. 

To add to the calamities of this unfortunate 
country, the schisms, which had for some time 
rent the church of Rome, caused also a division 
in this kingdom. There arose, likewise, a con- 
test for power and riches between the king and 
the clergy; and Gregory VII. who at that time 
occupied the papal throne, excommuuicated the 
monarch, and released his subjects from their al- 
legiance. Iu vain did Boleslaus oppose his autho- 
rity : superstition clouded the minds of the people, 
0 3 who 
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wlio yielded implicitly to the^ dictates of the 
pontiff; and the unfortunate monarch was com- 
pelled to fly into Hungary with his son Micez« # 
latis. Nor 'was the vengeance of Gregory sati- 
ated with driving him from his throne: Boles- 
laus, in order to gain a subsistence, was obliged 
to exercise the humble functions of a cook in a 
convent in Corinthia, where he died. 

AT) It was not till after he had impoverished 
TT* * the country, that the pope consented to 
1 grant the ti t le,not of king, but of duke only, 
to Uladislaus-, the brother of the late monarch. 
The pontiff bestowed the regal dignity on the 
king of Bohemia, and, by that means, excited 
a jealously between the two sovereigns. The 
want of energy in this prince proved the source 
of discord in his family, and disturbance in the 
state : his natural son Sbigneus contended for 
Jthtv, authority with Uladislaus. This monarch 
had the reputation of a mild and virtuous sove- 
reign, but was too irvich under the influence of 
parasites and flatterers, 

A n On the death of Uladislaus, the dominions 

i ' vorc equally divided between Sbigncus 

1 and Boleslaus III. of whom the latter was 

the legitimate son of the late sovereign. A 
difference, however, arose between the two 
brothers, which terminated in favour of Boles- 
laus, who afterwards alone occupied the throne. 
This prince is represented in history as a hero, 
and compared to Boleslaus Chrobry, surnamed 
the Great. He was victorious in forty battles* 
and, having been once defeated, died of chagrin* 
Though sensible of the fatal consequences of a 
partition of his dominions, he divided his duchy 
among his five sons. 
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The principal share, together with the A ^ 
title of duke, fell to the eldest, Uladislaus * * 

II. surnanicd the Driveller. The har- 
mony of the princes was disturbed by the ambi- 
tion of Christina, the sovereign’s consort, who 
possessed an absolute ascendency over her bus-, 
band, and inspired him with the desire of de- 
priving his brothers of their portions.^ This am- 
bitious project, however, excited the in- . ^ 
dignation of the people, who deposed ’ * 

Uladislaus, and raised to the ducal dignity 
his brother Bolcslaus IV. sur named Crispus. 

This prince commenced his reign with an act 
of generosity, and ceded Silesia to the deposed so- 
vereign for his maintenance. During sonr^ years, 
Poland enjoyed profound tranquillity under the 
government of Bolcslaus, who lived in the great- 
est harmony with his brothers Ilenry, Micez- 
laus, and Casimir. The emperor Frederic Bir- 
barossa, however, at the solicitations of UlaJlis- 
laus, and the address of Ciliristiiia, who was his 
kinsw'oman, attacked w ith a numerous and power- 
ful army the territories of the Polish sovereign. 
But Boleslaus, by the assistance of his brother 
Micczlaus; succeeded in repelling the German 
hivaders, and concluded a treaty with the 
emperor. 

On the death of Uladislaus, his brother ^ ^ 
Micczlaus III. was raised to the ducal 2 ' ' 

throne. This succession, however, was 1 
disputed by his brother Casimir, and by the sons 
of U ladislaus ; but the states preferred Micezlaus, 
on account of the marks of wisdom, valour* and 
affability, which he had' already displayed. He 
was surnamed the Old, because ho w as elevated 
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to the throne at. an advanced age. No sooner 
did he cease to be a subject than he became a 
tyrant. His cruelty was such, that, for want 
of criminals on which to exercise his bar- 
barity, he caused tortures to be inflicted on hu- 
man beings. This conduct alienated the af- 
fections of the people, w r ho deposed the tyrant, 
and oftered^he throne to his brother, Casimir II. 
This prince was mild, humane, and so scrupu- 
lously virtuous that, when the crown was ten- 
dered to him, he hesitated to accept it, through 
an apprehension of violating the property of his 
brother. At length, he was moved by the fol- 
lowing argument of the states : “ The election 
** of a sovereign supposes a compact between the 
4€ prince and the people. The conditions which 
Ki were prescribed to Micezlaus, when we pre- 
tl ferred him to the sons of his brother, have been 
t€ broken by him ; and he is, therefore, legiti- 
u mately deposed.” 

This speech induced Casimir to accept the 
ducal dignity. Micezlaus, however, being re- 
duced to great indigence, supplicated his bro- 
ther, who offered to resign to him the crown ; 
but the states refusing to place themselves under , 
the government of a prince, whom they had de- 
posed, opposed his abdication. Casimir was ill 
requited for his generosity by Micezlaus, who 
continued to harrass him by secret conspiracies 
or opeh hostility ; whilst the former, brave and 
merciful, ceased not to conquer him, nor to 
grant him repeated pardons. Casimir died at 
Cracoyr, and was considered as the best, the * 
mildest, most liberal, just, and amiable prince, 
that ever fillfd the throne of Poland. 


He 
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He was succeeded by his son Lech V. ^ t\ 
unmanned the hair, whom M icezlaus at j ‘ " 

length compelled to yield him possession 1 
\>f the throne, to which lie carried back all the 
vices that had before caused his deposition. He 
was on the point of being again dispossessed, 

. when death, accelerated by his debaucheries, 
anticipated the interference of his subjects. It 
was a maxim with this prince, that “ a sove- 
“ vcignjsnot bound to observe his oath, except 
€< when neither his safety, nor Ins advantage* 
€€ requires that he should violate it." 

On the death of Mieezlaus, the crown ^ jy 
was restored to Lech, who did not enjoy ! * 

it in peace and tranquillity, being inces- 
santly distracted by domestic and foreij^ft wars. 
The Tartars, having made an irruption into Po- 
land, regarded neither sex nor quality, but ra- 
vaged with file the provinces through which 
they passed, and massacred all the inhabitants 
whom they could not drag into captivity. Of 
those who e scaped, the ifobles fled into Hun- 
gary, and the peasants sought an asy 1dm in the 
recesses of the forests, and the most inaccessible 
places. In this situation was Poland, when 
death put an end to the misfortunes of Lech* 
w hose reign was the most inauspicious in the an- 
nals of that republic. It is said that he fell the 
sacrifice of a taction. 

He was succeeded, however, by his a t) 
son Boleslaus V. surnamed the Chaste, ' * 

who was opposed in the sovereignty by 
his unde Conrade, the son of Casimir. He had 
also to contend with the Teutonic knights, w ho 
were obstinate and formidable enemies ; and, be- 
ing at that time in possession of Prussia, coveted 

the 
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the frontier provinces of Poland. But Boleslaus 
extricated himself out of these diflicultivs, and 
after a long reign, of which we have receiwd 
^ pj few particulars, left the crown to Lech 
* 7 * VL his kinsman, who was surnauted the 
" Blark, and whom ho had adopted. The 
feign of tills prince was replete with domestic- 
and foreign troubles; and, as he died without 
issue, his Co'-vn was contested, and his domi- 
nions were exposed to the horrors of civil dis- 
cord. 

jp Henry, surnamed the Honcrt, triumph- 

1200 °' C * J a ^ v< - rsar ^‘ s > seized the 

’ throne, and was acknowledged duke of 
Poland. He was descended from the ancient 
family eff Pi as t us, and reigned about live years, 
at the end of which he was taken off by poison. 
jy Ou his death he. left the crown to Preniis- 
12 ’ laus, his relation, who was also a de- 

*’ scendant of Piastus. Poland had lost 
nearly all its splendor since its princes had been 
deprived of the regal dignity. Premislaus knew 
the influence of pageantry on the minds of the 
people, and, therefore, assumed the title of 
king, with all the insignia of royalty. This 
measure, however, did not screen him from the’ 
attempts of a rival, named Ulndislaus, who pos- 
sessed only distant claims to the succession. 
These two princes confined themselves each to 
a distinct portion of the kingdom ; but when 
llladislaus 111. in consequence of the violent 
^ jp death of Premislaus, in which he had 
1299* ta ^ en 110 P art > bad an opportunity of 
* uniting the whole under his sceptre, and 
of becoming sole sovereign of Poland, he was 

deposed 
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deposed on account of hks vices. No . ^ 
sooner was the throne vacant, than it * 
was oilercd by the unanimous voice of the • 

people to Winceslaus, king of Bohemia, who 
commenced his reign by persecuting with rigour 
the deposed monarch ami his adherents. The 
Poles, however, becoming disgusted with his 
mal-administration, and his preference of the 
Bohemians, permitted Uladislaus to#re- . ^ 
ascend the throne, ou his promising to re- ' " 

form his conduct, and to behave himself ,J ' 
suitably to his station. 11c afterwards acted as a 
wise and prudent king, and caused flie nation to 
forget the errors of his youth. 

Ilis son Casimir 111. surnamed the . ^ 
Great, succeeded him in the throne. Ilis*; L' ‘ 
father had advised him to place no conti- 
dcncc in the promises of the Teutonic knights ; 
a ml Casimir soon found reason to adopt his sage 
counsel. But he defended his frontiers against 
them on the side of Prussia, and also repelled 
them on that of Russia. IJb formed a new code 
of laws, which he committed to writing ; for, 
before the time of Casimir, the Poles had only 
oral traditions. In embarrassing cases, the for- 
mula of an oath was delineated on paper, and 
delivered into the hands of the party who was 
to pronounce it. If, in reading it, he hesitated, 
or made a mistake, he was immediately consi- 
dered as guilty ; but, in any event, both parties 
paid large fines to the judges. Casimir resolved 
to reform these abuses, and ordered that the 
whole of the costs should fall on him whose ob- 
stinacy, injustice, or desire of tyrannizing over 
* his fellow-sub jects, had occasioned the law-suit. 
This prince was a model of integrity, wis- 
dom 
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dom and prudence; but it is a reproach to his 
memoiy, tii.it he divorced his queen, and ele- 
vated iu her stead an artful and intriguing mis- 
tress. 

A ^ Casimir had been careful to continue 
j 2*70* the Polish succession in the family of 
. ' Piaslus, and adopted such measures thatj 
after Ins death, Lewis, king of Hungary, his 
nephew lire his sister, was declared by the diet 
sovereign of Poland. -During the reign of the 
late monarch, Lewis had sworn to observe the 
pacta com enla, which greatly restricted his au- 
thority. Ills partiality to the Hungarians ex- 
cited the jealousy of the Poles, who, neverthe- 
less, quietly acquiesced in his administration. 

A 1 ) C ^ ,l ^ K! Lewis, the states as- 

^ j * scinbled and elected his daughter lied- 
* wiga, on condition that she should not 
marry without their approbation. She was 
scarcely seated on the throne before several 
neighbouring'princes.sentto demand her in mar- 
riage. William of Austria attended in person, 
and captivated the princess by the beauty of his 
figure, his magnificence, and polite address; 
hut the diet refused to consent to a union, which 
might render Poland a dependent protince, 
Jagello, duke of Lithuania, also demauded the 
queen in marriage by a splendid embassy, and* 
his proposals seemed so advantageous, that, not- 
withstanding J led wiga’s predilection for W illiam 
of Austria, the Poles obliged her to bestow her 
hand on the Lithuanian. The nuptials were ce- 
lebrated with the greatest magnificence ; Iagelio, 
according to agreement, was baptized iu the 
Christian faith, and assumed the name of LJla- 
dislaus; and the duchy of Lithuania yvas for ever 

annexed 
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annexed to the crown of Poland, but not as a 
dependent province. 


CHAP. II. 

From the Extinction of the Family of Pi a. it us, to 
. the Abdication of the Throne by Joint Casimir. 

U LAD1SLAUS IV.* no sooner as- A.D. 

cendcd the throne of Poland, than J . 388 . 
he proceeded to effect a change in t^e religious 
sentiments of the Lithuanians, who were at this 
time Pagans, and worshipped fire, trees, ser- 
pents, and other reptiles, in their obscure fo- 
rests, and who, it is thought, sacrificed ffuman 
victims. He killed their serpents, cut down 
their forests, extinguished their sacred * fires, 
destroyed their temples, anil demonstrated ± p 
them the impotence of their gods. At first 
they expected that the signal vengeance of hea- 
ven would be inflicted on* the perpetrator of 
these acts; but seeing that he received no in- 
jury, they readily embraced Christianity, w ere 
baptized in the Christian faith, and instiucted iu 
thp doctrines of Jesus. 

Uladislaus having left a great number of 
priests in Lithuania, returned to Poland, and 
constituted his brother Skirgello, viceroy of 
the duchy. This last measure he had cause to 
regret. Skirgello was cruel, ambitious, and of 


. * By some he is called the fourth, by others the fifth, of 
that name; a eucumstance (hat considerably embarrasses 
the historv of his predecessors. 

Vot. XXII. J> dissolute 
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dissolute manners. The king associated with 
him li is cousin Vitowda, a prince of an amiable 
character; and also joined to them, in the go- 
vernment of the duchy, his brother Swidrigello. 
The different interests and designs of these 
princes occasioned great disturbances in Lithu- 
ania, which extended to Poland itself. Th© 
Teutonic knights, availing themselves of these 
disorders; 'made successful irruptions into the 
country, and wrested from Poland many of its 
provinces. Uladislaus having raised a numerous 
and formidable army, penetrated into Prussia, 
and, engaging the knights in a general battle, 
obtained a signal victory, llad lie pursued this 
advantage, it is probable he might have given 
a fatal blow to the order; but certain cabals 
that were formed at his court induced him to 
conclude a treaty # of peace with the kuights. 
-After a prosperous and glorious reign, Uladis- 
lans paid thp last debt to nature, and was la- 
mented by his subjects, who equally admired 
the qualities of his head and the virtues of his 
heart. 

A D of the ^ at0 king, his son 

‘ Uladislaus Yl. who was then in the ninth 
year of his age, succeeded to the crofan 
of Poland. This prince had scarcely ascended 
the throne of his father, when the Tartars made 
an irruption into Poland, and desolated the 
country. A few years after, the ambition of 
the Turkish emperor Amurath induced him to 
invade Hungary, which engaged the Poles in a 
war with that monarch. Uladislaus was. so 
earnest to signalize his courage, against the infi- 
dels, that he took the command of the army 
before he had attained the age at which the 

con* 
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•onstitution of the state allowed him to assuo.e 
the reins of government. In conjunction with 
the valiant Iluniiiades, he defeated Amurath, 
and obliged him to sue for peace, which was 
concluded by mutual oaths; and the Hunga- 
rians, charmed with the valour of the youthful 
monarch, conferred on him their crown. 

The pope’s legate, who had resided with Uia- 
dislaus during the whole of this religious war, 
insisted that this was a favourable opportunity 
for humbling the Ottoman power. He insti- 
gated the king, therefore, to a rupture of the 
treaty, and absolved him from the tie of his 
oath. The consequence was a sanguinary war ; 
and the famous battle of Varna, in which the 
Polish monarch, who was then only nineteen 
years of age, fell covered, indeed, with some 
glory, but sullied with the djsgrace of perjury, 
and having scarcely worn the two diadems, ex- 
cept to feel their thorns. By his side perished 
the cardinal legate, the person really guilty of 
the perjury, since he had abused the cnylulity 
of the young prince, and impelled him to vio- 
late his oath. 

Immediately after the unfortunate bat- * 

- tie of Varna, Casimir HI. brother of the j ‘ * 

Jate king, was elevated to the regal dig- 
nity. This prince defended his dominions from 
• the Turks, by covering the frontier provinces 
with garrisons. The tyranny of the Teutonic 
knights had rendered their government insup- 
portable to the Prussians, who took up arms, 
and were protected by Casimir. The king de- 
feated the knights in a general engagement, and 
compelled them to conclude a treaty of peace, 
P 2 by 
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by which they ceded several provinces to thd 
Polish monarch. 

The crown of Bohemia becoming vacant, the 
barons' bestowed it on Casimir’s eiucst son, Ula* 
dirtlaus, who was also elected sovereign of Hun- 
gary. ] hiring the present reign, the deputies 
of the provim es first appeared in the diet, and 
claimed a participation of the legislative power, 
which had been hitherto exercised by the king 
and the senate. Casimir rendered the I atin lan- 
guage common among his countrymen, by an 
edict whiejj enjoined the nobles to study it. 
This prince died more esteemed, than re- 
gretted. 

Of the four sons of Casimir, Uladislaus, the 
eldest* was universally excluded by the Poles, 
who thought him already too powerful in pos- 
sessing the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia. 
SjLgismund, the second, was opposed by the duke 
of JMazovia, who had gained to his interest the 
archbishop of Gnesna. Each of the two par- 
ties, hading it impossible to succeed, compro- 
mised the difference, and united in electing Ca- 
simir’s third son Albert, who was dc- 
1492 clared king of Poland ; but being of a 
weak constitution, he did not long enjoy 
his dignity. 

After the decease of Albert, Sigismund again 
offered himself a candidate for the vacant 
throne, and w'as again rejected. Motives of 
policy, induced the Poles to make choice of Alex- 
A J) ai,t ^ r > ^ ,e fourth son of Casimir, and 
j^’oi’duke of Lithuania, for their sovereign* 
* The constitution of this prince was "not 
more strong than that of his brother Albert, 
iie was a patron of the liberal arts; but he 

squandered 
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squandered the revenue in such profusion, that 
to impose I henceforward a check on the expen- 
sive caprices of their sovereign, the states enacted 
a law, called the " Statute of Alexander,” by 
which the monarch was prohibited from dispos- 
ing of the revenue of the crown, without the 
consent, -of the senate or diet. With the appro- 
bation of the Poles, he bequeathed#his domi- 
nions to his brother Sigisynund. 

At the time that this prince was raised . 
to the sovereignty, he resided in Lithu- 
ania, the government of which had t>ecn 1 
conferred oil him by the late king. TIis first 
care was to reform several abuses in the admi- 
nistration, and to enforce the “ statute 6i” his 
brother, Alexander, which revoked injudicious 
grants, and such donations as seemed prejudicial 
to the public interest. He found that the richest 
demesnes of the crown were mortgaged, and 
that most of the revenue was bestowed on inge- 
nious artists. He redeem* 1 ?! the lands, and re- 
trenched the pensions within the bounds of mo- 
deration. “ Learned men and artists,” said he, 

are deserving of encouragement; but wc 
4t ought not to reward them too profusely." 

Casimir HI. had compelled the Teutonic 
knights to do homage to the crown of Poland 
for the possession of Prussia. The marquis of 
Brandenburg, who had been elected grand- 
master, at first refused to perforin that ceremony ; 
but, having embraced the doctrines of Luther, 
he was obliged to separate himself from the Teu- 
tonic order, and^ therefore, entered into a treaty 
with Sigismund, who granted him half of the 
province of Prussia, in quality of a secular 
duke, and. a dependent on the crown of Poland. 

. P3 By 
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By this means he deprived the knights of the 
most valuable part of their dominions, and re- 
strained the ambition of those .rest less neigh- 
bours. 

Sigismund is said to have been one of the 
greatest monarchs that ever filled the throne^ of 
Poland. In his epitaph, which was not com- 
posed in the language of exaggeration, he was 
stiled the “ conqueror of the Russians, Wala- 
“ chians, and Prussians,” and obtained the still 
more honourable appellation of the ** father of 
f ‘ his country.” But he saw with regret the 
daughter of his brother Lewis married to the 
emperor Ferdinand, by which means Hungary, 
Bohenria, and Silesia, were for ever lost to the 
house of Iagello, and annexed to the hereditary 
dominions of the house of Austria, his rival. 
Sigismund Jived to' the age of eighty-three 
yetirs, and was remarkable for uncommon bo- 
dily strength.’ 

Previously* to his death, he had pro- 
154 s" ^ urec * election of his son Sigismund 
* II. surnamed Augustus, who now ascend- 
ed the Polish throne. While religion, or rather 
superstition, armed the powers of Europe against 
each other, Poland alone enjoyed profound re- 
pose under the wise administration of a prince, 
who was the worthy successor of his renowned* 
parent. He thought it w r as paying too dear for 
knowledge to purchase it at the expence of hu- 
man blood. He was only once engaged in war, 
and that was against the Russians ; and, al- 
though he was victorious, be offered them 

E eace. He merited the esteem and affection of 
is subjects, on account of the interest he took 
in their happiness and welfare. lie governed 

Poland 
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Poland as a good father governs his family. Ilis 
life would be spotless, if he had not, when en- 
feebled by old age and infirmity, suffered him- 
self to be ruled by a favourite mistress, who 
occasioned his deviating from the paths of vir- 
tue and from the line of sound policy. In him 
endeiMbe'male race of the family of Iagello. 

On the death of the late king, ^variety of 
intrigues was set on foot at the courts of Vienna, 
Prance, and Saxony, each of which aimed at 
raising a prince of their own nation to the throne 
of Poland. The whole kingdoift became a 
scene of faction, confusion, and corruption. 
The emperor Maximilian considered it beneath 
the dignity of the imperial diadem ta solicit - 
votes tor the election of his son, who, he ima- 
gined, would be invited by the states to fill the 
throne of Poland. But file Poles, disgusted 
with the arrogance of the house of Ausfl-ia, 
threatened to punish with death those that 
should recommend a print*} of that family. The 
czar of Russia offered to incorporate seferal en- 
tire provinces with Poland, if they would elect 
him ; but they dreaded his arbitrary and des- 
potic disposition. The young king of Sweden, 
who also appeared on the list, had embraced the 
doctrines of Luther, and thereby rendered him-- 
,,-self odious to the catholics. The duke of Prus- 
sia was of a weak constitution, aiid incapable of 
governing. The elector of Saxony was a pro- 
testant, and moreover a German ; and the latter 
circumstance was extremely disagreeable to the 
Poles. A marquis of Anspach, and a waiwode 
of Transylvania, also exerted themselves in the 
diet. 


In 
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In the midst of these intrigues, John Crasoski, 
a Polish gentleman of extraordinary merit, but 
diminutive stature, returned irqm Irance, whi- 
ther he had travelled for improvement. His abi- 
lities had recommended him to the notice ot Ca- 
tharine de Mcdicis ; and, owing many obliga- 
tions to the duke of Anjou, he exaggerated fhe 
virtues of tfyat prince. Impelled by curiosity, 
the Poles flocked about the traveller, and gree- 
dily listened to his account ot the magnificence 
of the French court, and of the achievements of 
the duke of Anjou, who, he said, had crushed 
the head of faction, exhibited his valour in the 
field, and become the glory and the bulwark of 
his country. 

It is not known whether Crasoski had been 
commissioned by Charles IX. to trumpet forth 
these praises, or obeyed the suggestions of hi9 
owi* zeal. But several grandees, palatines, wai- 
wodes, andstarosls, struck with the character of 
the duke of Anjou, conceived the idea of heal- 
ing the civil dissensions of the kingdom, by of- 
fering him the crown. These sentiments were 
encouraged by Crasoski, who returned to France, 
by order of the principal persons in Poland, and 
acquainted the king and queen, Catharine, that 
only the formality of an embassy was wanting 
to procure the crown for the duke of Anjou, u 
Accordingly, negotiators were sent by the 
French court to Cracow, where they experienced 
such a reception as had been promised by Cra- 
soski. They granted every thing that the Poles 
demanded : security for the maintenance of tire 
laws; payment of the late king's debts from the 
treasury of France ; presents to the nobles; and 
a fleet m the Baltic to assist Poland against Bus- 
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sia. Tr was also stipulated, that the young mo- 
narch should marry the princess Anne, Sigis- 
mu lid's sister, who was now advanced in years. 
Oji this article llenry refused to decide, till hi# 
arrival in the Polish dominions. 

No sooner were the conditions ac- . 
ceded to, than Henry de Valois was ^ * 

pr/claiuiWi king of Poland, and received i * 
by the states with universal effusions of joy. 
The Poles were ecjuuHy charmed hv his majestic 
air, and by the graces of his youth. They 
were delighted by (us manners, li i s persuasive 
eloquence, and the fluency i\.A </*>gance with 
which he expressed himself in f he Latin tongue, 
their favourite language. Scarcely, however, 
was Henry put in possession of the throne of* 
Poland, when he became heir to the crown and 
dominions of his brother. Queen Catharine had 
informed him of the death "of Charles, and the 
necessity of his immediate return. llenry cfluld 
not think of relinquishing the crown of France 
for that of Poland; and, ah are of the ini- . j. 
possibility of retaining both, he detef- j 
mined to resign the latter. Leaving, ' 0m 
therefore, the fair hopes arising from the esteem 
and confidence and affection of his adoptive sub- 
jects, he returned to his native country, and im- 
merged into that ocean of troubles, in which he 
^finally lost his life. The Poles, not without rea- 
son, thought themselves insulted by the prefer- 
ence which he gave to France, and insisted that 
he should distantly resume the Polish sceptre, or 
abdicate the sovereignty. In vain did he offer 
to’divide his time between the two kingdoms : 
they informed him, that, if he did not imme- 
diately return, they would formally depose him. 
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and elect another monarch. Accordingly, tha 
state* having assembled, Henry was solemnly 
divested of the regal dignity, and the throne 
declared vacant. 

Maximilian now thought that a fair oppor- 
tunity presented itself for recovering what he 
had lost the preceding year, by his indolence 
and arrogance. The faction, howevfr^'inliis 
favour, agreed that it w ould bo Letter to confer 
the crown on the emperor himself, than on Ilia 
son, as the dignity of the imperial diadem 
would give a sanction to their election, and 
destroy the ‘hopes of every other competitor. 
This opinion was embraced by the senate, and 
the states proclaimed Maximilian king of Poland 
and duke of Lithuania. In imitation, however, 
of the tribunes of ancient Rome, w ho had the 
power of opposing the decrees of the senate, a 
Polish gentleman, named Stephen Batori, pro- 
tested against the election of the emperor, and 
declared it ille'gal. Batori was supported by a 
strong party, w hich 'brought him forward as a 
candidate for the throne; his merit in a private 
station appearing sufficient to counterbalance 
the splendid birth of an Austrian prince. He 
had received his first education in a camp, where 
his courage, ability, and prudence, gained him 
the esteem of the soldiers, and high considera- 
tion among the people. The sovereignty of' 
Transil vania having become vacant, Batori was 
nominated to it by universal consent, without 
soliciting that honour. In like manner, his ta- 
lents and virtues opened to him the way to the 
Polish throne, which be did not court, though 
he seized the occasion when it presented itself 
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to his hand. While Maximilian was dis- * ~ 
puting about certain conditions, Batori ^ . 

appeared on the spot, married the prin- 1 K 
cess Anne, and was declared king of Poland, by 
the states. 

The czar of Russia, thinking the present op- 
portunity^ favourable for extending his domi- 
nions, and for revenging the preference given to 
Henry dc Valois in the preceding Section, at- 
tacked the territories of Poland with the savage 
ferocity of a barbarian. Ills soldiers, not con- 
tent with butchering their enemies, tortured 
them, and made them expire in the agonies of 
cruel and lingering deaths. Such was the hor- 
ror inspired by their perfidy and cruelty, that 
the inhabitants of Wonder chose rather to bury 
themselves in the ruins of an untenable town, 
than surrender to so inhuman an enemy. They 
sank mines under their houses, and, when tljpy 
could no longer resist the attacks of the Rus- 
sians, destroyed the propound boldly descend- 
ed with their wives and families intp those 
graves. Batori marched with a iiumer- ^ j) 
ous army, and attacked the enemy, whom 
he defeated with great slaughter, but ex- 1 * 
ertised humanity towards his prisoners. 

The king having* established the public tran- 
quillity, turned his attention to the civil go- 
vernment of his kingdom; the administration 
of justice, and the formation of laws. The 
measure, however, that reflects the greatest 
glory on the memory of Batori, was his disci- 
pliping the Cossacs, and attaching them to the 
Polish crown. This people, as their name im- 
ports, deduce their origin from some banditti 
that fled from the neighbouring countries, and 

settled 
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settled in the islands situated in the Boristhenes. 
They lived by plunder, and made incursions 
into Tartary and Turkey, and sometimes ap- 
proached the very gates of Constantinople. They 
soon extended their territories, and became a 
powerful people. The Cossacs are strong and 
robust, and so attached to liberty as to be„im- 
patient under the mildest restriction. They sub- 
sist during** hole campain.s on a kind of black 
biscuit which they eat with garlic. They are 
brave soldiers, usually tight on horseback, and 
are un acquainted with the art of intrench in ent, 
their waggon { being their only fortifications. 
With these they surround themsuh es, advance 
behind this moving* fortress, .va'Iy forth from it 
witn impetuosil v, ai: I, when repulsed, retreat 
to it, and defend themselves with obstinate va- 
lour. Such were tt^e men w horn Baton resolved 
to gender serviceable to Poland, and to civilize 
and instruct in the arts of war and peace. 11c 
united them in tow qs ; but left them in posses- 
sion of <their useful habits — their attachment to 
a hardy life, regardless of the inclemency of the 
seasons, and their more than Spartan sobriety. 
He established among them all kinds of trader 
and manufactures, then known in Poland. 

The character of Batori is said to be exactly 
delineated in the following curious epitaph : 
“ In the temple, he was more than a priest; iii w 
4t the republic, more than a king; in pro- 
fS nouncing sentence, more than a lawyer; in 
ft the army, more than a general; in battle, 
** more than a soldier; in bearing adversity, 
f( and in pardoning injuries, more than a man ; 
“ in defending the public liberty, more than a 
f< citizen ; in cultivating friendship, more than 
* . “ a friend; 
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“ a friend • in social intercourse, more than so- 
“ ciablo; in hunting and subduing wild beasts, 
u more than a lion; and, in every other re- 
“ spect, more than a philosopher.” But, not- 
withstanding his philosophy, there was a vio- 
Jenee in his disposition, which transported him 
to excesses bordering on phrensy. To a pa- 
roxysm cf that kind, which he experienced on 
the receipt of some bad news, is gscribed the 
cause of his death. 

On the decease of the late king, Po- ^ ^ 
land was involved in fresh scenes of con- ' ' 

fusion. Though the Poles had etfperi- J * 
enced so good a monarch elected from among 
themselves, they were not cured of the folly of 
seeking a ruler in foreign countries. Tltc com- , 
peiitors for the crown were Maximilian an h- 
duke of Austria, and Sigismund prince of Swe- 
den. Each of these had a separate party, . ^ 
which proclaimed its respective candi- ^ ' 

date king of Poland, and duke of'Lithu-- ' ' 
ania. A war ensued between the two rivals; 
and the army of Maximilian being defeated, he 
was obliged to quit the Polish territories. A 
more decisive action soon after took place, in 
which the archduke was made prisoner. Sigis- 
round imposed no other conditions on his rival, 
than a renunciation of his claim to the crown of 
Poland. 

Sigismund III. surnamed De Vasa, was . p. 
now firmly established on the Polish yj.' ' 
throne. .Notwithstanding the distresses Jj ‘ " 
which Poland had suflered from the contention 
of tffe two rivals, she experienced still more and 
greater calamities, wdien,* on Sigismund's ele- 
vation to the sovereignty of Sweden, she was 
Vol. XXII. Q obliged 
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obliged to assist him against his uncle Charles, 
w ho endeavoured to wrest from him the sceptre. 
Perceiving, however, that it would be vain to 
prosecute the war against Sweden, with the view 
of dethroning Charles, the Polish monarch was 
seized with the ambition of obtaining the Rus- 
sian sceptic for his son. In this attempt, new 
distresses were heaped upon Poland, w hick-'suf- 
fered additional misfortunes, when Sigis- 
10*20* m und, swayed t>y his attachment to the 
’ house of Austria, entered into an aggres- 
sive alliance, and drew down on his kingdom the 
vengeance of the Turk.*-. 

Unfortunate as- were the last years of this 
prince's reign, he certainly possessed a virtuous 
.mind, atid considerable abilities both for the field 
and the cabinet. His reputation, however, w as 
diminished by his loss of the crown of Sweden 
and of the imperial diadem of Russia; and it 
must be confessed that an obstinate adherence 
to his pretensions and prejudices led him into ir- 
retrievable eriors, which proved fatal to the 
tranquillity of his country. 

Uladislaus, the son ot Sigismund by a firtft 
wife, was considered as presumptive heir to the 
crown of Poland, though the constitution re- 
quired that an assembly of the states should de- 
termine the succession. John Casimir, how- 
ever, was supposed to entertain hopes of being 
raised to the sovereign dignity. The queen his 
mother, who was second wife to Sigismund, 
made some attempts in his favour; but the ge- 
nerosity of her son destroyed the measures of 
this ambitious princess; Oasimir despiscef'the 
idea of supplanting a brother, and put himself 
at the heaa of the nobility, who declared for 

Uladislaus. 
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Iliad isfaus. The states, therefore, be- ^ 
in# unanimous in favour of that prince, ' • 

he was declared king of Poland, and 10 * 

crowned accordingly. 

Uladislaus VII. was scarcely established on 
the throne before an occasion demanded the ut- 
lnnvh exertion of his abilities. The Russians, 
expecting to profit by the unsettled state of the 
Polish government, made an irruption into Po- 
land, and desolated the territories through 
’which they passed. The king advanced against 
the enemy with an inferior number of troops, 
and attacked their lines. The battle was * -jj 
obstinate; hut the Russians were at j." 
length driven into a narrow defile, wlie^j 
they were obliged to submit to the terms im- 
posed by the conqueror. Uladislaus also ob- 
tained a signal victory over the Turks, who'had 
attacked his dominions. 

In order to punish a chief of the Cossacs, 
named Kymieiniski, for •improper behaviour, 
the Polish governor surrounded h is house, which 
he set on fire. The wife and infant son of Ky- 
iftiehiiski perished in the flames; but himself 
^scaped, excited his nation to arms, and ravaged 
Poland with the fury of a man thirsting for re- 
■Yenge, and exasperated by his wrongs. The 
whole kingdom was reduced to consternation by 
thoso^barbarians, when Uladislaus sickened of a 
malignant fever, of which he died. 

Ilu was succeeded by John Casimir, * 
whojmd been educated among the Je- * 
siiits^'had taken their habit, and pro- 
nounced his vows. To absolve him from these, 
the pope made him a cardinal. It is also sus- 
pected that his father Sigismund had been a Je- 
Q 2 suit * 
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suit; and the same opinion is entertained of his 
brother Uladislaus: at least it is known that the 
Jesuits possessed great authority, and had occa- 
sioned much disturbance, during the last reign* 
The hatred which the nobility bore to the 
whole society, fell heavy on a prince, who had 
once been a member of the community of*-Je- 
sus. He was, however, elected king of Po- 
land. r 

John Casimir was no sooner established on the 
throne, than he expressed his disapprobation of 
the measures pursued with regard to the Cos- 
sacs. To the nobility, who urged him to take 
the field in person, he replied that ncgociation 
was profitable to war; that the Poles were the 
first aggressors ; that they ought not to hate set 
fire to Kymielniski’s house; and that it was their 
duty to make reparation for the injury. The 
nobfcs, therefore, resolved to act without his 
consent, and marched an army into the Ukraine, 
where they were defeated by the C'ossacs with 
great slaughter. Casimir concluded a treaty 
with this people, and promised to renew the 
tribute to their chief, which hud been abolished 
during the last reign. The Cossacs, however* 
violating this agreement, the king attack- 
ed them, and compelled them to sue for 
peace. 

^ j) The Russians, taking advantage of the 
1653 P rest>n ^ confusion, invaded Poland with 
‘ a numerous army ; and, as if the repub- 
lic had not been sufficiently embarrassed, 
Charles Gustavus, who had long harboured" afti-* 
bitious designs against this country, determined 
to assist in completing her misfortunes. The 

Swedish 
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Swedish monarch was joined by a great * ^ 
number of Cossacs, and discontented ty.” 
nobles, who resented the lenity of the 1 13 
Polish sovereign. The Swedes, however, wer® 
at length compelled to evacuate Poland, and to 
retire into their own territories. 

IhU the tranquillity of the country, was again 
soon disturbed by the animosity \jhich existed 
between the king and the nobles, who deter- 
mined to decide their differences by the sword. 
Forces were raised on both sides; and Casimir, 
unable to bring the people back tD their duty, 
collected a sum of money, which he transmitted 
to France, whither he went to enjoy that peace- 
ful life which his own country had* rclusi^ 
him. 


CHAP. III. 

From the Resignation of John Casimir, to the Ac- 
cession of Stanislaus Augustus Poniutoivski , the 
lust King of Poland . 

T HE resignation of Casimir involved A. 1). 

the nation in fresh scenes of discord U>oy* 
and confusion. It was not without reason 
considered as an abdication of the sovereignty; 
and the nobles, therefore, assembled tor a new 
election. Hut as they had not all participated 
in the dissatisfaction given to Casimir, they se- 
parated into factions, dre'v their swords upon 
each jjthcr, and threatened not only the free- 
'doiubr suffrage, but the destruction of the re- 
public. At length, however, a calm succeed- 
ed, and the assembly proceeded to can miss the 
ruejits of the several candidates, who were all 

a s ti\n*« irm'pc 
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foreigners. The foremost on the list was the 
son of the czar of Russia, who had been edu- 
cated after the Polish fashion, spoke the lan- 
guage, and had adopted the manners and usages 
of the country. The most powerful argument, 
however, in his favour, was an army of eighty 
thousand men, which was stationed on the Iron- 
tiers to await the decisions of the diet. The 
czar also promised that his son should embrace 
the catholic religion ; that he should publicly re- 
nounce all claim to the crown of Russia; that 
Kiow, and all the places conquered from Po- 
land, should be restored; that four millions 
should be paid into the treasury of the republic; 
.and that* he would furnish an army of forty 
thousand men, to prevent the other candidates 
from disturbing the peace of the kingdom. 

These proposals were considered as advanta- 
geous, but they were accompanied with menaces 
which rendered them disagreeable, and excited 
the resentment of the^whole Polish nation. As 
the Poles, however, were not able to oppose and 
resist so numerous and powerful an army as the 
czar had stationed on the frontiers of the king- 
dom, they considered it as more safe and pru- 
dent to act with caution, and to give no unne- 
cessary umbrage to the court °f Russia. V, 7 idl- 
ing, therefore, to gain time for their purpose, 
they found means for not declaring immediately 1 
in favour of the Russian prince, and amused the 
czar with specious appearances. The other 
candidates were the dukes of Lorraine, 
burg, and of Conde. The friends of the last 
were considered as the most numerous and pow- 
erful, and it was thought that the diet would de- 
termine in his favour. Rut many nobles being 

1 accused 
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accused of having held private meetings, and 
caballed in favour of the prince of Conde, the 
Assembly was fired with indignation, and deemed, 
him incapable of obtaining the crown, on ac- 
count of his endeavouring to proclire it by un- 
constitutional means. At length* the palatine 
of Kalish spoke as follows : “ Will any of these 
lf princes, after his election, ackryiwledge his 
“ obligations to the suffragans, or distinguish 
* ( and reward those who have hazarded their 
“ lives, and spent their fortunes, in elevating 
“ him to the throne ? No ; gratitdde is a virtue 
“ not belonging to sovereigns; and policy might 
“ dictate, that the opposite faction should be 
“ preferred for the sake of establishing unani* 
“ mity among the people. Let us then chuse 
" from among our countrymen a ruler, who, 
“ by the ties of nature Und interest, will be 
t€ careful of our rights and privileges. fAre 
“ there none of the members of the republic 
“ worthy of being raistfl to the supreme dig- 
€t nity? Without acknowledging ouf own de- 
“ merit, and confessing that Poland has no sub- 
“ ject deserving of a throne. We cannot invest 
"• a foreigner with the insignia of royalty.” 

This speech operated powerfully on the people* 
some of whom immediately pronounced the 
name of Michael Corihut Weisnowiski, that 
had been nominated by twenty palatines and 
noblemen. The suffrages in his favour wore in- 
stantly very numerous, and he was elected with- 
out imposition king of Poland. It was, how- 
ever, matter of surprize to see a person raised 
to the throne, who claimed no pretensions on 
account of merit, and who was poor and in nar- 
row circumstances. lie was, indeed, collator- 
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ally descended from the house of lagello, bui 

had been reduced to great distress by the losses 

which his father sustained in the war with the 

Cossacs. 

£ The disposition of We i snow i ski was 
10*70* tvanquil and unambitious, and lie was 
' greatly surprised that he should be elect- 
ed king; but his astonishment was increased on 
being dragtjfcd to a throne extemporarily erected 
in the midst of the assembly. lie burst into 
tears, alleged his incapacity, and entreated that 
they would mot exalt him to that high rank, 
where he must become the sport and laughter of 
the nation. At length, however, he was obliged 
to acquiesce in the determination of the people; 
'but both the king and his subjects were alike 
astonished at his election. 

The czar of Russia, incensed at his son’s disap- 
pointment, and the duplicity of the Polish de- 
puties, who had long flattered him with hopes, 
and soothed him with promises, determined to 
revenge «be insult ; and, not satisfied with the 
discontent of the Cossacs, he entered into a 
treaty with the Porte, by which it was agreed, 
that the Ukraine should be ceded to the sultap, 
on condition of his assisting the czar against the 
Poles. Accordingly, the Russians and Tartars 
having united their forces, advanced into Podo- 
lia, and laid siege to the fortress of Kaininiec, 
which, though strongly defended, was soon 
obliged to submit. Nothing could equal the con- 
sternation of the whole kingdom, when the new# 
arrived, that Karniniec had surrendered t<T the 
enemy, though no provision had been made fop 
its security. The people blamed the senate, who, 
endeavouring to remove the odium from them- 
selves. 
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selves, charged the king with inattention and 
neglect, though it was evident that the short 
duration of his reign had precluded him from be* 
coming sufficiently acquainted with the state of 
the garrisons, and with any affairs civil or mili- 
tary. Recrimination took place of action ; and 
no troops being raised to oppose the farther pro- 
gress of the enemy, the king was impelled to 
make a disadvantageous peace, of which all the 
blame was thrown upon him : Podolia was ceded 
to the Cossacs; and Michael agreed to pay the 
sultan an annual tribute of twenty-Avo thousand 
ducats. 

This agreement it is probable the king would 
have strictly observed, had the enemy perform-^ 
e.d their engagements ; but, instead of retiring, 
they advanced and besieged Leopold, which \u s 
so strongly defended by frfleeu hundred men 
that the Turks, who were informed of th (^ap- 
proach of a Polish army, were under the neces- 
sity of raising the siege. •John Sobieski, the 
crown-general, who had been inlbrnfed that 
the Turkish allies were extremely dissatisfied 
with their commander, attacked the enemy 
witjh a very inferior force, and, after an engage- 
ment, which continued for three days, succeed- 
ed iii gaiuing a glorious and complete victory. 
Not more than fifteen thousand of the whole Turk- 
ish army,which, previously to the commencement 
of the battle, exceeded three hundred thousand 
men, effected their escape. The defeat was so 
comp let/ v«that, had the Polish general been suf- 
fered to profit by his success, the sultan would have 
been obliged to forego the tribute which had 
been imposed, and the Cossacs to give up Podo- 
lia; but the Poles, refusing to continue longer in 
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the field than was required by the laws of their 
country, returned home, and left the king to 
conclude a peace with the enemy, on such terms 
as he could obtain. The chagrin, occasioned by 
tlie conduct of his subjects, hastened the period 
of the sovereign's death. 

The decease of the king opened a new scene 
of corruption, intrigue, and faction. Solueski, 
though victorious against the Turks, did not 
think a triumph a sufficient claim to entitle him 
openly to enter the lists for the crown. He had 
secretly aspired to it after the retreat of Casimir ; 
but the high consequences of the other appli- 
cants had prevented him from declaring himself 
a candidate. In the present vacancy of the 
throne, the same line of conduct was pursued, but 
the event was different and more successful, 
lie alternately enrolled himself under the ban- 
ner j of the different competitors, enfeebled their 
parties, defeating one by means of another, un- 
til, at the opportune moment, he announced his 
intentions. No sooner w>as he nominated, than 
great numbers immediately gave him their suf- 
frages Almost the whole diet yielded to the 
current of popularity, through fear, incliuatipn, 
or a desire of obtaining the favour of a man, who, 
it' was evident, would soon wear the diadem. 
Most of the Lithuanians, however, opposed his 
election, and entered protests; but, finding re- 
sistance equally vain and dangerous, they sub- 
mitted, and joined in proclaiming him king. 

A John Sobieski no sooner ascended the 
I 674 -* t ^ irone °* Poland, than he exhibited an 
instance of hisf generosity and benevo- 
lence, by voluntarily providing a maintenance 
for the queen-dowager, %vho violently opposed 

hia 
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his elevation. He also declared his intentions of 
continuing the war against the Turks, and under- 
took to maintain at his own expence a body of 
one thousand foot-soldiers. The senators, nobles, 
and great men were encouraged to imitate his 
example, and provide for the security of the re- 
public. His ardour for resuming hostilities in- 
duced him to postpone his coronation ; nor did 
he accept the honours of that solemn ceremony, 
until he had, by two years of victofles, obliter- 
ated the disgrace of the last treaty, and secured 
the rrauquillity of the kingdom. 

Having concluded an advantageous peace with 
the Turks, Sobieski applied himself to re-establish 
♦he finances of Poland. He was, however, mak- 
ing continual preparations lor war, by wjjich he 
excited a suspicion, that lie wished to extend thd* 
prerogative of the crown, and to render the go- 
vernment in some measure.military. Ilo con- 
tracted with the emperor Leopold a treaty of 
offensive and defensive alliance, by which the 
parties agreed to assist caodi other against the 
Turks. This convention, and the disturbances in 
Hungary, dissipated the gathering storm, and 
conduced the Poles of the necessity of keeping 
the jinny on a respectable footing. No great 
length of time elapsed before the knigvvas called 
upon to fulfil his engagements with Leopold. 
Vienna was closely invested, and on the point of 
falling into the hands of the Turks, when Sobi- 
eski, in consequence of the most prcssinglctters 
from the emperor, took the field with twenty 
thousand inen, and marched to join the imperial- 
ists, who were commanded by prince Charles of 
Lorraine. 


Having 
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Having deliberated on the proper measures to 
be pursued, the united army, which amounted only 
a to fifty thousand men, passed the Danube 
1083 * on ^ ie 10r ^ September, and by nar- 
* row r defiles gained the heights of Schal- 
lemberg without opposition. Sobieski in person, 
at the head of a body of horse and hussars, at- 
tacked the vizier’s camp, and put the left wing 
of the Turkish army in the greatest consterna- 
tion ; while prince Charles, with the imperialists, 
broke the Turkish right at the same time. The 
victory was complete and decisive, and was 
ascribed to tfic abilities and bravery of Sobieski, 
and to the valour of the Poles, whom nothing 
could resist. 

But though the king of Poland had thus com- 
pelled the Turks to raise the siege of Vienna, he 
was frigidly thanked for his services by the em- 
peror, w ho, at an interview which followed that 
memorable engagement, insisted on the prece- 
dency due to* himself. But the general esteem 
amply compensated ^Sobieski for the coolness 
and concealed jealousy of the Austrians. Hav- 
ing returned to his own dominions, he did not 
experience that happiness and satisfaction which 
he had a right to expect. By his care and at- 
tention, the police had been re-established, and 
the laws resumed their vigour ; but these very 
circumstances were displeasing to the nobles, 
who regretted that their tyrannical domination 
was restricted within the bounds of justice ; for 
which reason they omitted no opportunity of ex- 
pressing their discontent. The great. object of 
Sobieski’s policy to place his son in the suc- 
cession ; and for this purpose a diet was assem-. 
bjed at Grodno. The prince attended in person. 
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and expected to be seated under the same canopy 
with his father $ but the malcontents, under the 
mask of patriotism, opposed the measure as un- 
constitutional ; and the king had the mortifica* 
tion of being convinced that, at his death, 
the sceptre which he had introduced into his fa- 
mily, would not continue in it. 

. Popular clamours disturbed the reign of So- 
bieski, w ho had once been the darling of his sub- 

i 'ects, and the admiration of surrounding nations, 
t was asserted that all his views concentrated in 
amassing wealth ; but, when we t^ke a review' 
of his character, it seems more than probable 
that this accusation was insidious, and unjust. 
In the latter years of his life, he paid too great 
deference to the counsels of his queen, ^ho wa* 
a native of France, and a woman of refined in- 
tellect, but bold, passionate, and capricious* 
The conduct of the king, however, was occa- 
sioned not so much by weakness, as by his weari- 
ness of the go\ eminent, and the disgust arising 
from the contradiction whicR he experienced. Not 
sufficiently attentive to conceal his resentment, 
he suffered the nobles too clearly to perceive his 
dislike of them ; and, though impolitic in that 
instance, he is acknowledged to have been in 
every other respect a wise and deep politician. 
Iii a word, he was to Poland what Vespasian w'as 
to Italy : both rose by the same gradations and 
the same virtues, from the command of armies 
tQ the sovereignty of the state ; and both were 
reproached with the same failings, and probably 
with .equal injustice. To conclude t^e character 
ofSobieski, he was well acquainted with science; 
and his eloquence was no les$ admired in the 
senate, than his valour in the field. In addition 
Vol. XXII. R to 
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to his native language, he understood the Latin, 
the French, the Italian, the German, aud se- 
veral Turkish dialects. He died of an apoplexy, 
after a reign of twenty-two years; and wag 
justly considered as the most accomplished so- 
vereign that ever sat on the throne of Poland, 
A. D. 1696 . 

The predilection of the queen-mother for her 
second son/ and her efforts to procure him a plu- 
rality of suffrages, to the prejudice of the elder, 
proved injurious to the interests of both. By 
the conduct,, which she pursued, she nearly lost 
3ll her influence in the diet assembled for the 
election ; and what little credit remained she 
pold to the party of another candidate. By this 
means, %e number of competitors was insensi- 
bly diminished ; and from six, as well natives as 
foreigners, who had.stood on the lists in the be- 
ginning, after about a year passed in intrigues, 
.they were reduced to two— Frederic- Augustus, 
elector of Saxony, qjpd the prince of Conti. 

Matters being in this situation, the nobles, 
who amounted to one hundred thousand men, 
assembled on the plain of Warsaw ; each pala- 
tinate being divided into companies, and rauged 
Under their proper banners, with all the electors 
on horseback, armed with lances. Their looks, 
their carriage and demeanour, announced the 
great object of their meeting, and the impor- 
tance which each considered himself to possess. 
To create a king ! And to gee a possibility of 
^himself being the persdn chosen ! Nothing was 
•more capable of exciting lofty sentiments ; and 
here was not-an individual, among the hundred 
housand electors, who did not possess that power, 
and might not indulge that hope. 
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The senators having taken their stations, each 
in front of his division, commenced their haran- 
gues; and the bishop of Pioczko was yet speak* 
ing, when the nobles of his palatinate exclaimed, 
V Long live Conti.” The name instantly ran 
from mouth to mouth, and was re-echoed by the- 
palatinates of Siradia, Rava, and the three dis- 
tinct governments of Prussia. The flection was 
on the point of being concluded, when the pala- 
tine of Culm exerted himself in an extraordi- 
nary manner, and at the hazard of his life, pro- 
nounced the word “ Veto” which immediately 
stopped the proceedings of the assembly, Jio 
entered his protest against what had been done, 
and inveighed against the bishop of Plocako, and 
the chief of the opposite party, whom he de- 
nominated violators of the constitution. The 
earnestness of his reclamations, and the argu- 
ments which he advanced, induced the assem- 
bly to postpone the election to the ensuing day. 
The intervening night was«ot a season ot tran- 
quillity : every engine of calumny and intrigue 
ivas pat iu motion ; and a greater portion of the 
time was devoted to drinking than to sleep. 

At the break of day, both parties presented 
themselves nearly equal in strength. The one 
proclaimed Conti — the other Frederic. Confu- 
sion succeeded to the heat of faction ; and, as it was 
impossible to collect the votes, the primate pro* 
posed that the party of Conti should range thera- 
seives on one side, and that of the elector of Sax- 
ony on the other. This proposal was immediately 
embraced, and so great a number appeared on 
.the side of the French, that the Saxons became 
alarmed, and redoubled their diligence, but could 
not equal their ad v ersaries. The french interest 
R 2 appearing 
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appearing to preponderate, the primate was re- 
quested to proclaim the prince of Conti king of 
roland ; but the resolution of the opposite party, 
and the fear of bloodshed, induced him to defer 
the decision of the question, and the meeting was 
adjourned till next day. 

On the morrow the nobles rc-asscmbled, and 
the intrigues of the imperial minister, and of 
the palatine*of Culm, united all the small parties 
that had declared in favour of other competitors, 
and raised the Saxon interest to nearly an equa- 
lity with thav. of the French. The primate, how- 
ever, was prevailed on to proclaim the prince of 
Conti, and declared Louis de Bourbon king of 
Poland*,and grand-duke of Lithuania. He then 
"repaired to the great church of St. John, where 
“ Tc Deum” was sung. The bishop of Cujavia 
embraced that opportunity to proclaim Frederic- 
Augujj gd&w ith the same formalities, sung (t Te 
“ I)eiVru^*p the field of election, and the next 
morning* celebrated it with more pomp in the 
church of St. John, where he administered the 
oath for observing the pacta convent a to the im- 
perial minister, in the name of his master the 
elector. 

Each party published manifestoes, maintained 
that they had themselves strictly observed the 
constituti6nal regulations, and accused the others 
of having violated them. To the war of pens 
succeeded that of sabres. The pope's nuncio 
blamed the bishop of 4 Cujavia; but as he had 
himself been bribed by the elector's money, his 
indignation was not extreme, nor did he carry 
his respect for religion beyond the bounds of 
prudence and of his own interest. Certain it is 
that the election, on both sides, was unconstitu- 
tional 
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tional and illegal. It was, however, not to be 
decided by equity, but by intrigue, money, or 
the sword. The primate proposed to refer the 
differences that subsisted between the two com- 
petitors to the decision of another diet; but be. 
ing over-ruled, he wrote to the elector of Saxony 
that the prince of Conti had been elected, and, 
therefore, requested that he would relinquish his 
claim to the crown, and thereby restore peace 
and tranquillity to Poland. 

But Augustus, having aq army in the neigh- 
bourhood, and being well provided with money, 
paid little regard to tl;js request, and procured 
himself to he crowned. The ceremony, accord- 
ingly, commenced, and a pompous precession 
was made to the church of St. Stanislaus, wherdf 
tiie confession of faith was read, and the sacra- 
ment administered. The crown was placed :on 
the head of the elector by the bishop at Cujawa; 
and the ceremonies being finished, he received 
the homage of the nobility and gentry who 
were present. The prince of Conti, who w’as 
accompanied by only a small detachment of 
Frenchmen, and who was disappointed of the 
Lithuanian troops, w hose aid he had been taught 
to expect, abandoned all hopes of obtaining the 
crown, relinquished the project entirely, and 
returned to France, notwithstanding the expence 
and trouble which this undertaking hud cost the 
court of Versailles 

The departure of his rival brought a fresht 
accession of power to 'Augustus ; and several 
districts acknowledged his sovereignty, and took 
the usual oaths of fidelity. ■ A greater number of 
the nobility joined him, and declared the legality 
pf his election. The army, which lutd hitherto 
R 3 rejected 
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rejected with disdain the pecuniary offers he had 
made, sent deputies to swear obedience to the 
new sovereign ; and proposals were made by the 
king of Sweden and the czar of Russia to assist 
him with a numerous and powerful body of troops. 

Thus did Frederic- Augustus gain the elec- 
J697 tl0n > an ^ was acknowledged by the diet, 
and by all parties, as king of Poland. His 
ambition impelled him “ to purchase repentance’ 9 
at a dear rate, like those whose passion led them 
to Corintii in the days of Lai’s. 

We have siot marked the epoch when, from a 
monarchy, Poland became a republic ; and the 
precise period would perhaps be difficult to as- 
certain. v By insensible degrees, the republican 
principles were introduced into the monarchical 
constitution, by means of restrictive conditions 
imposed on the candidates. They are denomi- 
nated pacta conventa , and are charters of liberty, 
which the people are ever disposed to enlarge, 
and the monarchs, ox the contrary, to abridge. 
Hence a struggle, which has constantly kept 
Poland in a state of disturbance and disquiet. 

In ratifying the delection of Frederic- Augustus, 
even his own partisans limited the number of 
forces that he should be allowed to introduce into 
Poland, and specified the circumstances which 
should authorise him to require the assistance of 
his Saxon troops. But though his sovereignty was 
in general acknowledged, the king did not think 
himself perfectly secure without the assistance 
of soldiers, on whose fidelity he could rely. And 
neither the terms of the convention were so pre- 
cise, nor the events so well foreseen, as to pre- 
vent him from hastening, under plausible pretexts, 
die march of an army exceeding the stipulated 

force. 
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force, from putting it in possession of the fort** 
resses, and placing it in positions capable of giv- 
ing umbrage and uneasiness to the republic. 

These transact ions happened under the new 
king, who surrounded himself with Saxons, be- 
cause, being his native subjects, he could place 
greater confidence in them than in the Poles; 
and, in order to attach them the better to his 
person, he loaded them with favoRrs, and be- 
stowed on them the most lucrative and honour- 
able offices of the state. The Saxons became 
extremely odious, not from their own miscon? 
duct, but from the jealousy which the Poles al- 
ways entertained of foreigners. In this state 
were affairs when the diet assembled^ and de- 
manded that the Saxon troops should be witte 
drawn. Augustus endeavoured to wave the re- 
quisition by every art and intrigue; but finding 
the debates become serious, and fearing thefon- 
secj uences of a refusal, he assured the assembly 
that part of the German forces had received or- 
ders to quit Poland, and that the remainder 
would shortly follow them. Such was the po- 
pularity of this declaration, Jhat the diet con- 
firmed by unanimous consent an act projected 
for the safety and authority of the king, and an r 
nexed a clause by which the most rigorous pu- 
nishments were denounced against those who 
should make any attempts upon his person or 
dignity. But, notwithstanding the assurances 
given by the king to the diet, the Saxon troops 
Still remained in Poland. <f To w'hat purpose,” 
said the Poles, “ so many soldiers in a time of 
** peace, unless to enslave us?” In order, 
therefore, to elude the force of this objection, 

and 
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#}ul to occupy the minds of the public, he be* 
gan to prepare for hostilities. 

leaving secretly conspired with the czar of 
Russia and the king of Denmark against Charles 
XII. who was a minor, and had not yet exhibited 
proofs of his valour and abilities, Frederic-Au- 
gustus declared war against Sweden under flimsy 
pretences; hut that contest, instead of contri- 
Luting to strengthen his authority, plunged him 
personally into an abyss of misfortunes. The 
Swede, who was equally politic and brave, fo- 
mented the discontents in Poland. He attac ked 
and defeated the Saxons near the Duna, and 
compelled them to take refuge under the caq- 
non of fiirzen. This advantage inflated the 
^ictoriofrs Charles with the desire of extending 
his designs beyond the revenge which he at first 
meditate^; and he hoped by the end of the 
campaign to dethrone Augustas. Vast and ideal 
as this project appeared, it was justified by the 
event; and, indeed, € a variety of circumstances 
concurred in rendering the issue of the war pe- 
culiarly unfortunate to the Polish monarch. 

The victories of Charles gave weight to the 
manifestoes of the Polish confederates, whose 
manifestoes, on the other hand, sanctioned his 
victories in the eyes of the nation. The opi- 
nion which the Poles had entertained of the 
king at the time of his elevation to the throne, 
was changed, because he was become unfortu* 
nate. To complete the embarrassment of th$ 
Polish sovereign, the Sakon troops were too fe\y 
in number to oppose the Swedes, and too much 
dispirited by their defeats to contend with an 

enemy. 
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enemy, whom they considered as invincible. 
Finally, to complete his misfortunes, the address 
and intrigue of the primate induced the diet to 
pass a resolution, which declared Augustus de- 
prived of his right and title to the crown of Po- 
land, for having violated the liberties of the 
people, who by the pacta conventa w r ere released 
from their oaths of obedience, and engagements 
of fidelity and allegiance. # 

Severe and unexpected as this stroke must 
have been to the unfortunate sov( vcign, he was 
not discouraged; but hoped that some change of 
circumstances, the tyrannical spirit of Charles, 
the inconstancy of the Poles, his own perse- 
verance, and the interposition of the jparitime 
powers, whose interest it was to check the as- 
piring ambition of the Sw r edc, would operate in 
his favour. Put though Fr-edcric- Augustus -dis- 
played great personal bravery at the head of his 
troops, he exhibited something worse than weak- 
ness in the cabinet. Posterity wdll ever re- 
proach him with the sacrifice of Paticul, for- 
merly a subject of Charles, who, being dis- 
graced by that prince, thre^v himself into the 
armies of the Saxon, had well and faithfully 
served him, and was basely delivered up by the 
Polish sovereign to the resentment of the Swe- 
dish monarch, who put him to a cruel and igno- 
minious death. A prince may nobly fall from 
the throne, when expelled from it by an irre- 
sistible force; but mjanly to kiss the hand 
which smites him, and drives him from his seat, 
is the completion of ignominy in a monarch, 
Charles ^.11. having thus wrested the ^ ^ 
crown from Frederic-Augustus, deter- 
mined to confer it on a noble Pole, named 1 

Stanislaus 
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Stanislaus Leczinski. When the diet, however, 
was assembled for electing a new sovereign, the 
deputy Icrozalski spoke with great spirit, and 
exhorted the Poles not to place their timidity 
upon record, and transmit to posterity the in- 
famous submission they paid to a foreign prince. 
This bold and unexpected speech considerably 
embarrassed the Swedish general, who was pre- 
sent in the assembly, and who threatened to re- 
duce the deputies to reason by force. Nothing, 
however, could shake their resolution, which 
seemed to strengthen by opposition. “ Here/* 
said they, “ let us sacrifice our lives to the free- 
ff dom of our country, and prefer death to the 
“ loss of liberty ." At length, the bishop of 
Rnsnania'; perceiving that nothing could be 
gained by threats or promises, exclaimed, 
“ Long live Stanislaus Leczinski, elected king 
“ of Poland \” The nomination was echoed by 
the Swedes, and a few of the nobility; but the 
deputies entered their, protest and retired. Thus 
was Stanislaus raised to the throne by the influ* 
euce of a foreign power, without swearing to 
the pacta conventa. 

Charles XII. imposed rigorous conditions on 
the deposed monarch ; and, besides compelling 
him to acknowledge Stanislaus as the legitimate 
sovereign of the republic, and to renounce all 
rights to the crown and dominions of Poland, 
required him to write a letter of congratulation 
to the new king, upon his accession to the 
throne. Augustus complied, and by the style 
of his epistle evinced his regret, and the vio, 
lence which was offered to his inclinations. The 
plea of necessity alone can exculpate him tor 
this condescension $ and even that may be 

deemed 
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deemed insufficient to rescue his character from 
the imputation of pusillanimity. Certain it is, 
the young Swede entertained so mean an opi- 
nion of him that, accompanied only by four 
persons, he went to brave him in the midst 
of Dresden and of a numerous garrison, and to 
eat tind converse familiarly with him, while the 
dethroned monarch dared not to testify to him 
any other sentiments than those of Astonishment 
■and respect. 

The event of the battle of Pultowa deter- 
mined Augustus to avow his intentions of break- 
ing the treaty he had contracted with Charles 
XII. and of re-ascending the throne of Poland. 
He, therefore, published a manifesto ig justifi- 
cation of his conduct, in which he mentioned 
the arbitrary and oppressive proceedings of the 
king of Sweden, reasoned on the nullity of the 
election of Stanislaus, declared his intention of 
re-establishing himself on the throne of Poland, 
and concluded with requesting the assistance of 
all Christian kings and princes. In tl*e mean 
time, Stanislaus, who saw himself abandoned 
by his friends, his protector a, fugitive, and his 
rival supported by the most powerful monarch 
of the north, was no sooner informed of the ap- 
proach of Augustus to the dominions of the re- 
public than he declared that, as he had taken 
the sceptre with no other view than the preser- 
vation of liberty, he was now ready to restore 
it, provided that sacrifice would promote the 
tranquillity and peace of his country. 

Accordingly, having abdicated the ^ p 
throne, Augustus was re-appointed king .J * 

■ of Poland. Stanislaus, who was of a * 

and humane disposition, was rewarded for 

tllQift 
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those virtues by the good fortune of his daughe 
ter, who was married to Louis XV. king of 
France. A donation being made to him of the 
duchy of Lorraine, he there led a peaceful and 
retired life in the midst of the arts which he 
had admired, and with all the honours of sove- 
reignty unattended by its burdens. On the 
contrary, Frederic Augustus reigned in the 
midst of factions. Conspiracies were formed 
against both his power and his life. He was, 
nevertheless, a good father, a good husband, a 
sociable companion, and distinguished by such 
manners as suit a republic. 
a jv On the death of Frederic-Augustus, 

* ' Stanislaus Leczinski was rc-clected king 

% ' t> f Poland; but the emperor of Germany 

and the czar of Russia declaring the election 
void, the elector cf Saxony, son of the late Po- 
lish monarch, was raised to the throne, under 
the name of Augustus III. Though Stanislaus 
was favoured yet too. little supported by France, 
whose monarch, Louis XV. had espoused his 
daughter, he was obliged to relinquish his pur- 
suit. Nor did he, without incurring a thousand 
dangers, escape 'from the Russian and Saxon 
armies, which had united in favour of his Com- 
petitor. It was not, however, till his title had 
been recognised by an assembly called the “diet 
of pacification,” that Frcderic-Augustus III. 
was universally acknowledged as king of Po- 
land. After those first shocks, the reign of this 
monarch was tranquil &ul peaceable. 
a jy On the death of Frcderic-Augustus III. 
1763* took place on the fifth of October, 

* his son, who was become elector of Sax- 
cmy, sued for the crown which had been 
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by his father. At this time Russia, by the per- 
manent conquest of Livonia, by her influence 
in Courland, and by her prodigious military 
force, might be said to have acquired a domi- 
neering and almost irresistible ascendancy in the 
affairs of Poland. Prussia, after a war of seven 
years, sustained under circumstances of unpa- 
ralleled inferiority, had extricated herself, and 
was become a power of the first consideration. 
The peace of Hubertsburg left the Prussian mo- 
narch at liberty to turn his views and efforts to- 
wards Warsaw. The deep and capacious mind 
of his brother, prince Henry, had seized and di- 
gested in silence the project of the partition of 
Poland. lie communicated his ideas on the sub- 
ject to Frederic, who, after expressing his ad<* 
miration of it in theory, was brought over to his 
opinion ; and they began to concert measures for 
the completion of the plan. # 

The first step taken by the Prussian monarch 
in this affair, was artfully t^ flatter the new em- 
press of Russia, to awaken her vanity,, and to 
represent to her the honour, as well as the ad- 
vantage, of giving a sovereign, to Poland, after 
having placed herself on the throne of the czars. 
Catharine, who was anxious for every species 
of glory, listeued with pleasure to suggestions, 
which were calculated to make impressions on 
her ambitious mind. Impelled by her partia- 
lity for count Poniatowski, and, perhaps, like- 
wise induced by her perfect knowledge of his 
character, she signified tS Frederic her intention 
of elevating him to the throne. The court of 
^ Berlin . having approved of the choice, £atba« 
brine’s forces aud treasures overcame all gpposi- 
"V0L.XXII. fi t 
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• A D t * on ' s ^ xt ^ September, that 

candidate, supported by two powers, 
* mounted by violence the throne of Po- 
land; while the Russian ambassador, priuce 
Rcpnin, became in fact the despot and the op-* 
pressor of the Poles. 


CHAP. IV. 

From the ^Accession of Stanislaus Augustus Po - 
niaiowski, the last King of Poland, to the pre- 
sent Time . 

I F ewer any sovereign had reason to think his 
crown heavy and beset with thorns, Stanis- 
laus Augustus Poniatowski stood in that predi- 
cament. Born of* a noble Polish family, his 
cLrfion, though effected by violence, might be 
considered as not more illegal than the three 
preceding ones; in each of which, Saxon, Swe- 
dish, or Muscovite troops, aided by gold, had 
raised the pretender, whose cause they espoused, 
to the throne of -Poland. Apprehensive lest the 
monarchical party should prevail over the re- 
publican, in the mixt government of that coun- 
try, the diets had during a whole century atten- 
tively laboured to circumscribe the king’s autho- 
rity within very narrow limits, aud to diminish 
the revenues, and weaken the army of the 
crqWn. Poniatowski^ therefore, on Ips acces- 
sion to the throne, found himself destitute of 
money : aiid of troops. The unfortunate king 
'retrained little more ‘ of royalty than the name, 
"and seemed only an instrument in the bands of 
the court of Petersburg* 

The 
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The Prussian monarch, attentive to the ac- 
complishment of his object, and who by no 
means intended that Poland should sink virtually 
into a Russian province, fomented discontent^ 
among the Polish nobility, and secretly sti- 
mulated them to throw off so ignominious a 
yoke, and to dethrone a prince, who was ille- 
gally elected, and who could not protect them 
against the tyranny of Catharine. • The insi- 
nuations of Frederic were successful ; and Po- 
land soon became a theatre of civil war, of in- 
surrection, and devastation. In order to main- 
tain Stanislaus on the throne, the empress quar- 
tered Muscovites and Cossacs in all the principal 
cities; while Warsaw resembled rather a Rus- 
sian garrison, than the capital of an indepen« 
dent republic ; and the troops equally awed the 
sovereign whom she had created, and the nation 
which she oppressed. Accustomed as the Pojes 
had ever been to external interference, they 
were not broken down to sjpvery. Resistance, 
confederations, insurrections, and civil v^ar un- 
der every form, desolated the country ; while the 
king remained a passive and helpless spectator 
of the multiplied calamities inflicted on his un- 
fortunate subjects. 

In Poland were a number of sects, all com- 
prised under the general appellation of dissi* 
The prevailing religion endeavoured by 
every possible means to suppress the dissidents, 
who, on their part, incessantly laboured to ex- 
tend themselves. The catholics, however, who 
were the more ancient and more numerous 
party, would have been victorious over their ri- 
vals, had not the neighbouring powers interfered 
in the quarrel. Russia and Prussia caused to be 
3 2 presented 
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presented to the king a memorial in favour of 
the dissidents, for whom they demanded, in an 
imperious and peremptory manner, an indefinite 
“freedom of worship, accompanied with every 
privilege which could render them equal to the 
catholics. Stanislaus, considerably embarrassed 
by this requisition, after several fruitless nego- 
ciations undertaken for the purpose of approxi- 
mating the parties, referred the business to the 
p decision of a general diet, which met at 

’ • Warsaw, and by a great majority re- 

* jected the demands of the dissidents. 

But the latter being supported in their preten- 
sions by the two protecting powers, not consi- 
dering v. themselves as finally defeated, formed 
Confederacies in several provinces, and demand- 
ed that a new diet should be convened. Ac- 
cordingly, an assembly was held in the follow- 
ing year at Warsaw, under the canon of the 
[Russians, who, on this occasion, employed the 
greatest violence. '^They seized the bishops of 
Cracow and of Kiow, several senators, and a 
number of grandees, who were carried off and 
immured in Russian fortresses; and the dissi- 
dents obtained every thing they wished. They 
immediately prepared to enter upon the enjoy- 
ment of the pi ivi leges, which had been forcibly 
procured, aud which the catholics still refused 
to grant. Force was opposed to force ; and as 
the dissidents had confederated themselves, the 
others also formed what was called the Confede- 
ration of Bai', from the place where they assem- 
bled. Every individual wore his distinctive 
badge; and no longer was it allowed to any mail 
to stand neuter. 

l)uring these multiplied calamities, Poland 

exhibited 
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exhibited a scene of mortality, insurrection, and 
carnage. Many thousands died of the plague. 
The cqtijederate nobles, who maintained the il- 
legality of the king’s election, endeavoured at 
once to depose him, and to expel their oppres- 
sors the Russians. Pecuniary supplies were fur- 
nished to them by Saxony ; and the plunder of 
such provinces or towns as refused to join them 
contributed to support their troops. * The flames 
were fanned by the cabinet of Berlin, and the 
insurgents were indirectly assisted with men or 
money by France or Austria. But/ though Ca- 
tharine was embarrassed by the war, in which 
the Prussian monarch had contrived to engage 
her \yith the Turks, she repressed the Poles, cut 
in pieces their confederacies, and ass?rted h«r 
superiority. The country was now reduced to 
so wretched a state, that Stanislaus scarcely 
esteemed himself safe in \Varsaw, and durs^not 
venture a league from his capital. His situation, 
it must be confessed, was ^he most helpless and 
humiliatingthatcan well be conceived. # Owing 
his crown solely to the power and influence of 
Russia, the least murmur, oij his part, against 
the oppressors of his country, might have pre- 
cipitated him from the eminence to which he 
had been raised. Even his remonstrances to 
their outrages were treated with neglect, or 
heard with indifference. 

On the other hand, he had no resource in the 
loyalty or affection of his subjects. To the con- 
federates, who denied Ris title, and detested h;s 
person, he could not fly for refuge. Such, in- 
deed, was the antipatny. they had conceived 
against him, that they itsolved to put him to 
death* as the primary author of all the calami- 
‘ $ 3 ties. 
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ties, which had befallen their country, and as 
a man wholly dependent on Catharine II. who 
was their enemy and their tyrant. They exe- 
cuted their purpose in part with astonishing au- 
dacity and success ; though it is difficult to con- 
ceive what advantage could have accrued to 
them, or to Poland, by the destruction of Sta- 
nislaus, had it been effected ; for the empress 
would easily have substituted another phantom 
of royalty, had one been found requisite; and 
Jicr numerous forces would have suppressed 
.every clK)rt b on their part at emancipation. 

. ^ As the king was returning, on the 
’ * third of November, al.'ut nine o’clock 

* ' a| night, from paying a \ »sit to his uncle, 
Who lived about a quarter of a mile from the 
palace, lie was surrounded in one of the most 
frequented and populous streets of Warsaw, by 
a b.md of assassins; who, having compelled the 
postilion to stop, fired a number of shots into 
the carriage, several of which passed through 
bis majesty’s fur cloak. The night being ex- 
tremely dark, Stanislaus endeavoured to make 
bis escape, but vwis seized by the assassins, who 
exclaimed, with horrible execrations, ‘\Wc 
“ have thee now; thy hour is come!” One of 
them discharged a pistol at him so close, that 
he felt the heat of the flash; another cut him 
across the head with his sabre, which penetrated 
to the skull. They dragged him between their 
horses at full gallop, through the streets of W ar- 
saw, without encountering any impediment or 
opposition. A Russian sentinel, who was at some 
distance, and heard the noise, called to them; 
but as they answered, or pretended to answer, 
in his own* language, he allowed thfcm to pass. 
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The assassins perceiving that the king was not 
able to follow them longer on foot, and that he 
had almost lost his respiration from the violence 
with which he had becMi dragged along, set him 
on horseback. They then redoubled their speed, 
and arriving at the ditch or lines which sur- 
round Warsaw, compelled him to leap his horse 
across, in performing w hich the animal broke 
his leg. Having thus surmounted the principal 
difficulties, and got clear of the city, each was 
anxious to claim his respective share of merit in 
the execution of the enterprize. "They imme- 
diately began to plunder him, and took away 
the ribband of the order of the “ Black Eagle/* 
which Stanislaus w^ore round his neckband the 
diamond cross appendant to it. These they car- 
ried to the confederates, as proofs that the king 
was a prisoner in their hands, and on his way to 
the army, and committed his majesty to th<>rare 
of seven of the band. These, however, losing 
their way, the king wasdeft with only one of 
the assassins, who, on the promise of ^Stanislaus 
of pardon and preservation, was at length in T 
duced to conduct him to ^ place of safety. 
M^ny’of the guilty actors of this scene were af- 
terwards taken and put to death. 

To the intended assassination of Stanislaus 
succeeded, in the following year, the actual 
partition of his dominions. Frederic III. having 
.completely embroiled the Russians and Turks, 
at the same time that # the Poles, exhausted by 
confederacies, added to the ravages of the plague, 
were incapable of resistance, turned his atten- 
tion to the court of Vienna, without whose con- 
sent and co-operation nothing could be effected. 
In a second interview at Neustadt in Moravia, 

between 
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between the Prussian monarch and Joseph If. 
emperor of Germany, who was accompanied by 
prince Kaunitz, the Austrian minister, the sub- 
ject was fully discussed, and Frederic succeeded 
in persuading the others of the policy or neces- 
sity of a partition of Poland. They spread be- 
fore them a map of the ill-fated country, agreed 
on tlu ir respective snares, and fixed on the tract 
of territory«to be offered to the empress of Rus- 
sia. The se preliminaries being adjusted, the 
Austrian and Prussian ministeis at Petersburg 
signified to,,Calharinc the determination of the 
courts of A ienna and Berlin, and insinuated, 
that if she refused to participate in the spoil, 
their sovereigns knew how to compel her to ac- 
cede to* the pauition by force. The empress, 
who was engaged in a war with the Porte, 
which occupied all her forces, and drained her 
treasury, could not fiut acquiesce in the pro- 
posal. 

jy Every part* therefore, of the villanous 
1772 R? an thus arranged between the 

’ three royal conspirators, proper manifes- 
toes were prepared ; and, at a time when nothing 
less was expected, they were seen, duiong a 
season of profound peace, to introduce, each oil 
his side, an a. ury into Poland. The manifestoes 
then published drew' a picture of the evils which 
afflicted this unhappy country — murders, con- 
flagrations, violences of every kind, fanaticism, 
anarchy, which attacked public safety, ruined 
commerce, and injured agriculture. It was 
then added thatj “ from the natural connections 
st existing between conterminous nations, the 
“ countries adjoining to Poland, experience the 
“ disagreeable effects of those disorders, Dur- 

" ing 
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* mg several years back, they have been obliged 
V to adopt the most expensive measures for se- 
44 curing the tranquillity of their frontiers. In 

circumstances so critical, the courts of Vienna, 
* e Petersburg, and Berlin, apprehensive lest 
44 the domestic dissentions of Poland should pro- 
4t duce changes in the political system of Eu- 
4t rope; unwilling, moreover, to abandon to 
“ the chance of events several provinces of the 
44 republic, to which the three powers have 
4( considerable claims, which they will justify m 
4< proper time and places having, therefore, rc- 
44 spectiyely communicated to each other their 
44 rights and pretensions, and reciprocally suits* 
€t fied each other thereon ; make known that they 
€t are prepared to possess themselves of auequi- 
4€ valent, which shall be regulated in such man- 
4< ner as henceforward to establish, between Po- 
4< land and the neighbouring powers, morg ccr- 
44 tain and natural boundaries than those w hich 
44 have heretofore existed. And, in consul era- 
" tion of that equivalent, the three ^ourts re- 
4t nounce all demands, pretensions, claims of in- 
44 damnification, and inlerestji, which they might 
44 otherwise form against the pretensions of the 
44 republic.” 

Sucli were the titles on which was founded the 
partitionary policy of these continental despots, 
and which is without precedent in modern his- 
tory. Thus was Poland deprived of large and 
fertile provinces, which contained above seven 
thousand square leagfles of territory, and five 
millions of inhabitants, and forced to relinquish 
one-half of her annual income, by the arts and 
arms of Russia, Austria, and Prussia. In vain 
did Stanislaus endeavour to protract the dis- 
memberment 
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memberment of his country. His struggles only* 
manifested to all Europe the helpless condition 
of the Polish sovereign and nation. The three 
a -p. partitioning powers compelled him to 
1773 * conv °he a diet, which they surrounded 
' with troops ; and, though this unfortunate 
sovereign was conscious of the personal disho- 
nour which he would incur by lending himself 
to such a proceeding, he was at length obliged 
to ratify his own degradation, by giving to their 
usurpations the mock sanction of legislative and 
deliberative consent. In this instance, we must 
not too severely condemn him for his want of re- 
solution, which could only have been ruinous to 
himself, without producing any benclit to his 
country. * 

^ jv Another meeting, which was held un- 
’ h der the same precautions as the former, 
J ' gave to Poland a constitution which re- 
vived the abuses of the government; and, among 
others, the liberum vet ? : a privilege favourable 
to the fomentation of faction, and incompatible 
with the principles of real liberty. The misfor- 
tunes and partition^ of this unfortunate country 
had, however, convinced all enlightened 
of the defects of their anarchical government, 
the danger of an elective monarchy, and the ne- 
cessity of reforming abuses, which, notwithstand* 
ing the valour of the Polish nation* rendered it a 
slave to all its neighbours. 

Taking advantage, therefore* of a favourable 
A D opportunity that presented itself, when 
1788 * t,ie two i m P eria l c °urts were engaged 
l7tSb ' in war with the Turks, and vyhen the 
kings of Prussia and England, wishing to on- 
crease the embarrassments of Austria^ and Rus* 
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*ia, excited the Poles to this measure, they con- 
vened ail assembly of the people. Never was 
there seen more concord in the wishes, more 
unanimity in the deliberations; nor more de- 
votedness in the sacrifices : the nobles renounc- 
ed their pretensions to the throne ; they opened 
to the middling classes the avenue to every em- 
ployment ; and all the citizens contributed to 
create an artillery, and pay an army. At length 
appeared the constitution of the 3d of . ^ 
May, which was the result of a diet, ’ * 

equally wise in its operations, and en- " * 
lightened in its patriotism. All the govern- 
ments of Europe congratulated Stanislaus and 
the Polish nation, on this revolution, which ren- 
dered the throne hereditary, and suilifcientlyji- 
mited the regal power. 

The empress of Russia, alone, opposing her 
personal resentment to the general approbation, 
resolved to overturn a constitution which released 
Poland from her yoke, and wrested its prey from 
her ambition. Frederic- William II. who had 
applauded and sanctioned the measures adopted 
by the republic, and had promised to assist the 
Polejuio case of hostilities, Abandoned them to 
the resentment of Catharine. Under ^ 
pretence of aiding some disaffected no- 
bies, who were enraged at being deprived 
of their pretensions to the throne, she marched 
a strong army into Poland, and induced Stanis- 
laus to receive the Russians as friends and allies. 

On the sixth of January, the king of ^ ^ 
Prussia, with unblushing effrontery, and ’ ’ 

ift direct contradiction to the letters which 

bad himself written, both officially and pri- 
vately. 
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vately, to the unfortunate king, asserted that 
the change of government in Poland had been 
effected without the knowledge of the neigh- 
bouring friendly powers. In concert, therefore, 
with the courts of Vienna and Petersburg, 
in order to anticipate designs which seemed fatal 
to his interests, he had resolved, he said, to 
•end a sufficient body of troops i nto the ter- 
ritories of tftre republic, and particularly into 
Great Poland, where the proceedings of the 
patriots were more open and avowed. Accord- 
ingly the Prussian forces advanced to Thorn ; 
and, being refused entrance, attacked and broke 
clown the gate, and dislodged the municipal 
guard. This defenceless city exhibited the? 
•pectacle’of a place taken by assault; and, while 
the troops entered it, the air resounded with 
their triumphant acclamations. Dantzick also 
submitted soon after to* the Prussians, and a gar- 
rison of seventeen hundred men was quartered 
upon the inhabitants. , 

During these violent and perfidious proceed- 
ings, the confederated Poles, on the third of 
February, published a protest against the en- 
trance of the Prussian troops, and declamatory 
would enter into no views, w hich might tend to 
dismember any part of the Polish territories ; 
but, on the contrary, w’ere ready to sacrifice 
the last drop of their blood in defence of their 
liberties and independenc e. They concluded 
by hoping, that even the two imperial courts, 
and all other powers, vlonid not behold with 
indiflerence a manifest violation of the rights 
of nations, and the open invasion of the domi- 
nions of a neighbouring and- friendly state. 

The farther partition of this unfortunate coun- 
try 
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try was now* vapidly approaching. It was pr^* 
ceded by manifestoes from the royal robbeiy; 
justifying, ov attempting to justify, this shame- 
less division of their plunder by shrewd political 
pretences. The declaration of the emperor of 
Germany, which was dated the 14th of Fe- 
bruaiy, was expressed in terms of great for- 
bearance, but contained an absolute injunction 
to the Poles, resident within his' dominions, 
quietly to regard the impending dismember- 
ment of their country. In March appeared the 
manifesto of her imperial majesty, v hich called 
in the aid of religion to sanction this atrocious 
act of rapine and injustice. As an indemnifi- 
cation for her losses, to provide for the future 
safety of the empire, and to prevent efil future 
changes of government, the empress graciously 
made known her intention In take for ever under 
the sceptre of Russia, cfcrtaiu tracts of l$nd 
and their inhabitants, specified in the manifesto, 
in this partition, the increase of the happiness 
of tiie people was asserted to be the sole object 
of her imperial majesty. What a religious re- 
gard to truth did the declaration of this pious 
and upright princess exhibit F The manifesto 
of his Prussian majesty, which was published 
during the same month, echoed many of the 
former sentiments ; and avowed that, in order to 
preserve the republic of Poland from the dread- 
ful effects of internal dissention, and to rescue 
it from utter ruin, no other means remained 
than to incorporate her frontier provinces into 
X he states of Prussia. He, therefore, designated 
the territory intended for that purpose, and ex- 
horted the people within that boundary to be.- 
come loyal and obedient subjects to Prussia, and 
Vol.’XXII. T to 
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^renounce all connection with the crown of 

HHipving published these manifestoes, the mi- 
nisters of Berlin and Petersburg delivered 
notes to the Polish diet, and demanded the ap- 
pointment of a deputation to sanction the in- 
tended division of the country, which produced 
violent altercations. At length, M. de Sievers, 
the Russian«ambassador, ordered two battalions 
of grenadiers, with four pieces of cannon, to 
surround the castle, and declared that no mem- 
ber should .be permitted to quit the senate, till 
the diet had consented to the treaty of partition. 
Surrounded by an armed force, and threatened 
with another invasion of Prussian troops, the 
fyles w6re compelled to authorise a deputation 
to sign the convention for the division of their 
country. 

r fhe imperious conduct jf the Russians, dur- 
ing their struggle for power, continued to har- 
rass the oppressed P ( oles, and to drive them to 
desperation. The peasants were compelled to 
lodge and board the Russian soldiers, and to 
transport them from one place to another, with- 
out receiving the least remuneration^ or any 
other return than brutality and insolence. The 
nobility and gentry were obliged to furnish 
every necessary for the army, at a price fixed 
by the Russians. It was not to be expected that 
a gallant and highly spirited people would tamely 
submit to a condhict which was calculated to ex- 
cite the indignation and vengeance of the great- 
est cowards. Nor would it occasion surprise, 
that there should be an explosion, not proceed- 
ing as was artfully and basely pretended, from 
a jacobin faction, but from a. virtuous endeavour 

of 
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©F a generous nation against the unparalleled op- 
pression of an enemy; who, not satisfied with 
the atrocities of which she had been guilty, 
continued to plunge her poniards in the breasts 
of those whom her ambition had plundered and 
degraded. The patriotic and martial spirit of 
the Poles, which, though smothered, had not 
been extinguished, was excited into action by 
incessant sufferings, and by the efforts of the 
brave and intrepid Kosciusko, who, sprung from 
a noble family, exhibited in his countenance the 
energy of his character, and united all the qua- 
lities that can confer glory, and merit reputa- 
tion. Indefatigable, incorruptible, firm in ad- 
versity, moderate in prosperity, cool in the 
midst of danger, feeling for misfortune, gene- 
rous towards his enemies, zealous in the lovcTof 
his country, a strict observer of justice, even 
during civil war and the Ifuty of parties ; bold in 
his designs, resolute in his enterprizes, anti ra- 
pid in his operations : he communicated his ar- 
dour to his companions, directed their exertions, 
modestly attributed to them all his success, and 
inspired at the same time respect by his regula- 
rity, and attachment by his amenity. Thus was 
he esteemed by the soldiers, the peasants, the 
gentry, and the nobles : he conciliated opposite 
interests, destroyed rivalship, and, rallying all 
parties, directed therir energy towards his sole 
object — the emancipation of his country. 

He corresponded secretly with the court of 
Warsaw, and with altthose who were exciting 
a movement which he wished to effect, and gave 
them the instructions requisite for the success of 
this great undertaking. At length, in the month 
T 2 of 
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^ jy of March, Madalinski, one of the con^ti- 
17*91- ' tutional deputies of 1791 erected the 
standard of revolt, and with eight hun- 
dred cavalry traversing the country usurped by 
Frederic William, attacked the Prussian troops 
who opposed his passage, and penetrated into 
the palatinate of Cracovia, whither Kosciusko 
arrived from Saxony. All the citizens of Cra- 
cow asscmbjpd and signed the act of insur- 
rection, and elected Kosciusko their general, 
who swore to be faithful to the nation, and to 
observe the laws and regulations that had been 
enacted ; and the garrison took the oath of fide- 
lity to the nation, and obedience to their leader. 

Fred eric-William, being informed of the 
Polish insurrection, determined to fight in per- 
son, and marched into Poland at the head of 
forty thousand troops. The intrepid Kosciusko 
having the boldness to attack so formidable au 
arm}, to which he could only oppose twelve 
thousand men, was defeated, and compelled to 
retreat into an entrenened camp, which co\ creel 
Warsaw. The Prussian monarch having joined 
the Russians, invested the capital ; and, in order 
to reduce that city and subdue the troops that 
defended it, employed all the means of force 
and all the wiles of policy ; but the Poles proved 
themselves alike superior to fear and flattery. 
After continual and bloody engagements, which 
were not decisive, the king of Prussia com- 
manded a general attack, in order to force the 
Polish entrenchments. *The action was long 
and obstinate ; and Frederic- William, and the 
prince-royal displayed, on this occasiou, great 
courage and bravery ; but the resolution of the 

insurgents 
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insurgents triumphed over the valour of the 
Russians and Prussians, and compelled them to 
retire with loss. 

Being informed that the Russian general, Fer- 
sen, meditated a junction with the forces of 
Suwarrow, Kosciusko immediately marched 
against him, and ordered Poniatowski to dis- 
pute the passage of the river with the enemy. 
This latter, however, suffered ^lem to cross 
without molestation, and did not rejoin the 
main army with his division. The commander 
in chief deprived of this succour was attacked 
by general Fcrsen ; and, though* the Russians 
were thrrice the number of the Poles, the vic- 
tory was disputed during a whole day with the 
greatest vigour and resolution. Twgie did the 
valiant Kosciusko repulse the enemy ; and ♦dis- 
played, in this action, the talents of a general 
and the bravery of a» soldier. The prodi- 
gies of valour which he performed rendered 
victory a long time uncertain ; but he fell 
pierced with wounds, arRl with him fell the for- 
tunes of his country. lie vvas taken prisoner 
by the Cossacs ; who were no sooner informed 
of his being Kosciusko thaa they testified their 
admiration of his courage, and their pity for his 
misfortunes. Opening his eyes, he learned his 
defeat, and in vain implored to be put to death, 
which he preferred to captivity. The Russians 
treated him with the respect due to his charac- 
ter ; and, as soon as he could endure the fatigue 
of travelling, sent lym to Petersburg, where 
the empress, too much irritated to be generous, 
confined this unfortunate warrior in a dungeon, 
from which he was not* liberated till after the 
death of Catharine IL Paul 1. signalised the 
T 3 com- 
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commencement of his reign by granting him his 
freedom, and this magnanimous act of the em- 
peror obtaiued the applause of surrounding 
nations. 

The Poles, being informed of this tragical 
event, testified by loud lamentations their es- 
teem for the talents and virtuos of Kosciusko, 
and listened with confidence to the advice which 
he gave then*, from the place of his captivity ; 
for thev were convinced that no menace could 
induce "him to propose a measure, which was 
derogatory to his own glory, and that of his 
country. Even while the Russians besieged the 
capital, all the streets of Warsaw wore illumi- 
nated on the birth-day of their unfortunate ge- 
neral; anflbthe Poles celeb rated the remembrance 
of his triumphs on the very eve ot their dcs* 
t ruction. 

The victory of Person did not abate the pub- 
lic aVdour: the most vigorous measures were 
a 'opted by the national council for the defence 
of liberty, and Wawrzeckv was appointed com- 
mander ih chief. But, though the courage of the 
Poles was unabated, the same genius did not 
preside over their operations: the Russians de-r 
fcated Zayontechik at Chelm; and Suwarrow, 
having almost annihilated the Polish army at 
Brezesk, advanced rapidly towards Warsaw. 
Instead of imitating the prudent conduct of Ko- 
sciusko, who always kept the field, the repubr 
licans retired within the fortifications ot the 
suburbs of Prague. Suwarrow attacked the 
place, and, after a murderous assault, made 
himself master of the city. Nine thousand gal- 
lant Poles perished in this bloody action: but 
the carnage which succeeded the victory must 
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Cor ever tarnish the honours of the Russian ge- 
neral. The houses were pillaged, women vio- 
lated, children murdered, and thirty thousand 
victims fell a prey to the vengeance and fero- 
city of the Russian soldiers. The inhabitants 
of Warsaw, who were destitute of all means of 
defence, were obliged to capitulate, and sent 
Ignatius Polocki to negociate a treaty with the 
conquerors. The terms he proposed were re- 
jected ; and Stanislaus Augustus, who retained 
no more influence with his neighbours than au- 
thority over his subjects, in vain^endeavoured 
to obtain mild and honourable conditions : the 
city was*compelled to yield to the meiyy of Ca- 
tharine. The Polish troops, refusing to submit, 
quitted Warsaw; but, being attacked <*ti all sides 
by the Russians and Prussians, some were killed, 
some were dispersed, and others delivered up 
their arms to the conquers. Madalinski, with 
a few resolute followers, fled into Gallicia . 1 Su- 
warrow promised a complete amnesty, which 
Catharine did not fulfil. She ordered the Po- 
lish chiefs to be arrested, proscribed* all those 
distinguished by their patriotism, confiscated 
their property, and erected 1 a terrible inqui- 
sition that pursued their actions, watched their 
thoughts, and punished this unfortunate nation 
for all the virtues which it had displayed. 

Relieved from all obstacles, the courts of Vi- 
enna, Berlin, and Petersburg quietly divided 
their ensanguined prey, and wished to annihilate 
even the name of Poland : but history will eter- 
nize the glory of the vanquished, and the base- 
ness, injustice, and tyranny of the victors. ^ 

By an act signed at Petersburg on the 
third of January, and communicated to 1 

all 
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all the powers of Europe, the three potentates 
designated the limits of their possessions in Po- 
land, which they entirely appropriated to them- 
selves*. 

From that moment, Poland, which had during 
more than one thousand years figured in Europe 
as an independent and frequently a formidable 
state, was degraded from her condition and de- 
A D privqpl of that title. On the sixth of Janu- 
Ijgj' ary, the courts of Vienna, Petersburg, and 
* Berlin, published an act by which they 
engaged to extinguish, by different means, the 
debts of Poland, to discharge those of the king, 
•to secure to him the enjoyment of all’his patri- 
monial or acquired property, and to allow him 
an annual pension of two hundred thousand du. 
cals. He received orders to fix his residence 
at (?rodno, from whence the czar Paul I. on his 
accession to the throng, invited the ill-fated mo- 
narch to Petersburg — a scene that must doubt- 
less have recalled to his mind the adventures of 
his youth, which seemed to promise a happier 
destiny. 1 He survived only a short time the fall 
of his throne, and the humiliation of his coun- 
A T) tr y • He tlied of an appoplexy, at Pe- 
1798 ters kurg, on the 11th of April, O. S. It 
was destined that the same hand which 
had presented should bereave him of his 


* Brezesk became the central point of the frontiers of 
these states. Warsaw fell under the dominion of the 
Prussian monarch. The \tistula divided Prussia from 
Austija. The Bog separated Austria from Russia. The 
tsJeimcn maiked the limits between the Russian and Prus- 
sian possession ; and one- half of the city of Grodno be- 
longed to the king of Prussia, and the other to the em- 
press of Russia, 
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crown ; and he would have lost it somewhat 
sooner, had it not been for the generous inter* 
Vention of Potemkin, who saw, conversed with, 
and conceived an ardent friendship for his ma- 
jesty, during the excursion of the empress to 
the Crimea. 

The character of Stanislaus Augustus Ponia- 
towski, the last king of Poland, is neither 
difficult to understand nor to delineate. As a 
man and an individual, he was certainly more 
amiable, and more the object of attachment 
and respect, than when considered in his regal 
capacity. In his youth, his person was hand- 
some, graceful, and elegant. Never was a 
prince more gracious, easy, and affable in his 
manners and address ; which was the result of 
natural disposition, not the effect of artifice. 
But, w hen we contemplate him as a monarch, he 
evidently sinks in our estimation : he was ami,- 
able, not great; engaging, not impeding. 
Equally deficient in the strong powers of dis- 
cernment, and in the vigour of mind which hifr 
situation demanded, he was not calculated to 
■direct the storm by which he was assailed and 
finally destroyed. He possessed rather a lively 
and pleasing than a solid and penetrating un- 
derstanding. The facility of his nature exposed 
him to deception ; and the flexibility of his 
temper was abused by favourites, who acquired 
and retained an ascendancy over him. He sup- 
posed himself to resemble Henry IV. of France, 
in the leading features of his mind and body; 
but, though some resemblance might be traced 
in the circumstances of the two sovereigns, Sta- 
nislaus unfortunately did not equal the French 

monarch 
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monarch in wisdom, firmness, heroic valour, 
discernment, and above all, in frugality ; and 
llis talents were .more calculated for the calm 
than the tempest: — for domestic privacy, than 
ior the intrigues and bustle of a court. 
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CHAP. I. 

Description of Sweden, and its hfaory till the 
Accession of Eric XI L 

T HE kingdom of Sweden includes that ex- 
tensive tract of country wfiich lies be- 
tween Denmark, Norway, and Russia; and 
which is bounded on the east by Russia, the Bal- 
tic, an the gulph of Finland ; on the*. south, by 
the Baltic and Sound ; on the west, by the De- 
sart and the impassable mountains of Norway ; 
and. on the north by Norwegian Lapland. It 
extends from fifty-five degrees and thirty 1 mi- 
nutes to sixty-nine degrees of north latitude; 
and from the twelfth to thb thirty-second degree 
of east longitude from Loudon: being about one 
thousand four hundred miles in leiigth, and 
nine hundred and twenty in breadth. 

The air of Sweden is extremely salubrious ; 
but the winters are long and severe. In the 
midst, however, of the brumal season, the splen- 
dor of the moon, the reflection of the snow, and 
the lucid brightness of the sky, render the 
nights less tedious, aud even give beauty to them. 
At Stockholm, on the longest day, when the heajj 
is most intense, the sun continues above the 
horizon about eighteen hours and a half: but 
the nights are luminous and pleasant ; and tra* 
veiling is equally eligible during the night as 
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the day. In this climate violent storms of 
wind and rain are seldom experienced, and the 
sky is commonly clear and serene. Summer 
suddenly succeeds winter; and vegetation is 
considerably more rapid than in many more 
southern climates* This season, however, is of 
short duration, and seldom continues longer than 
three months; when the assistance of stoves and 
warm furs is again found necessary, to mitigate 
the severity of the cold. 

Sweden exhibits extensive woods and unfre- 
quented forests, which produce pines, fir, beech, 
birch, alder, juniper, and oak ; and which afford 
fuel in the most plentiful manner, at the cheap- 
est rate, and also furnish an important article of 
exportation. In those places where agriculture 
is practicable, the soil is abundantly fertile, 
though seldom more than half a foot in depth ; and 
it is common to plough the ground with a single 
ox. Since the reign of Charles the twelfth, 
the Swedes have been at incredible pains to cor- 
rect the natural sterility of their country ; and 
their labours have in general been attended with 
great success : but, notwithstanding their utmost 
exertions, they have never been able to grow a 
quantity of corn sufficient for the national con- 
sumption. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, peas, and 
beans are produced in Gothland ; but the natives* 
in many places, either on account of a want of 
industry or of an unhappy situation, are under 
the necessity of procuring corn from Livonia 
and the provinces of the Baltic. During the 
summer season, nature appears extremely agree- 
able, the fields are .clothed with a variety of 
flowers; and even the most barren rocks yield 
strawl/erries, raspberries, and other small fruits. 

3 The 
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The delicious productions, however, of warmer 
climes are almost unknown in this country : the 
Swedes seldom cultivate apricots, peaches, nec- 
tarines, and pine-apples with success ; but me- 
lons, especially in favourable seasons, are brought 
to great perfection. 

liie principal wealth of Sweden consists in its 
mines, many of which are excellent and valuable. 
Incredible quantities of silver, copjJbr, lead, and 
iron, have been extracted out of the k earth ; and 
tlie last-mentioned metal furnishes employment 
for nearly five hundred hammering-mills, forges, 
and smelting houses. A gold mine has also been 
discovered in this country ; but its produce and 
value are greatly inadequate to the labour re- 
quired for purifying the ore. One of The sil^r- 
mines is of prodigious dimensions: its first gallery 
is one hundred fathoms below the surface of- the 
earth,; the roof is supported by vast ofken 
beams, and from thence the miners descend 
about forty fathoms farther, before they arrive 
at the lower vein. There are no records extant, 
by which the antiquity of this mine can be 
exactly ascertained ; but it is evident that it has 
been wrought for several ages, and its annual 
produce is said to be about twenty thousand 
crowns. Though the copper-mines are of vast 
extent, their product is uncertain ; but they are 
burthened with many taxes and deductions to 
the government, which finds this the principal 
resource in every exigence of the state. These 
subterraneous mansions "being capacious beyond 
conception, and at the same time commodious 
for their inhabitants, the .miners, either from 
habit or interest, frequently seem happy and 
contcutcd in their hidden world. The mines at 
Danvnor? are celebrated fur producing the finest 
Voi„ ;kXIf. U iron 
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iron ore of any in T.urope, and constitute one of 
the most important sources of national wealth 
and revenue. Gunpowder is made use of for 
extracting the ore in these mines, and this ope- 
tion, which i> porfonned every day at noon. is 
the most tremendous and awful that can possibly 
be conceived: by the violence ot the powder, 
stones are thrown to an incredible height, above 
the surface of the earth ; and the concussion is 
so great as to shake every object to a consider- 
able extent. In these mines are no less than 
three hundred men constantly employed; and 
the pay of each amounts on!} to a cojnmou dol- 
lar, or" three pence Knglish, a day. 

Swedish Lapland is a mdeaud hideous country, 
abounding with rocks and mountains, which arc 
covered with everlasting snow. The barren 
heaths and sandy departs, the intense severity of 
tluri winter, the length of the brumal nights, and 
the immeasurable depth ot snow which covers 
this solitary region might seem sufficient to 
deter a ay human creature lrom iixing his abode 
here: contrary, however, to expectation, this 
tract of territory is not only peopled, but the 
natives appear to be perfectly satisfied and con- 
tented with their situation. ‘Describing the cli- 
mate of Lapland, M. Maupertuis savs “ If 
opened the door of a warm room, the external 
air, rushing in, instantly converted all the tepid 
\ a pour into snow, whirling it round in white 
vortexe 3 . If we ventu red abroad, the air seem- 
ed to be teaming our breasts to pieces; and the 
caching of the wood of which the houses are 
built, as'if split by the frost, continually alarmed 
us with an increase of cold. The frost, which 
i* always intense, sometimes increases by such 
violent and sudden fits, as proves almost intalli- 
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bl v fulal to those who are so unfortunate as to be 
exposed to it ; and you muy frequently i ehold 
people who have lost a h j ;, or an arm, on such 
an occasion. The winds .seen* to bh-w lioin aiJ 
quart'*!-* at once, and drive ucout t:ie with 

siuh iur\ , J at ah the roads are m a .„ci:i. nt 
rendered invisih. *: Jnd < r 'udful, indeed, i.s tiie 
situation of a person surprised ni the fields by 
such a storm. His knowledge of &o count rv, 
and even the mark he may have taken by the 
tree*, cannot avail: he is blinded oy the son % 
and, in attempting to find his way, js g'*n< ialiy 
Just ” Vv r inter reigns in Lapland dining ten 
months in the year: and, during the remand ng 
part, tlie sun scarcely ever sets. i%o sooner 
does summer warm the air, than swavufc of il.es 
and gnats bar^t into existence, and iixmg on 
every part of the human body which is exposed, 
bite with unremitting fury* The Laplanders tra- 
vel in sledges drawn over the snow by rein-dficr, 
which sometimes carry theut ninety miles a day. 

.Sweden is a monarchy, formerly j»ai*joct to 
the states which assembled every thirfl yet.r, 
but is now rendered arbitrary and despotic, iue 
royal titles are. King of the <i?)thsand Vandals, 
<»reat Prince of Pm laud, and Duke of Schonen, 
&c. r fhe laws in general seem to be maiked 
with wisdom. The barbarous and inhuman prac- 
tice of duelling is justly punished with exempla- 
ry severity. When one of the combatants is 
killed, tiie other is jmt to death ; and the memory 
of each is branded will# infamy and disgrace, 
li fall, they are cammed for two \ ears, 

and duiMigth.it period fed on nothing' but bread 
and water. Personal inse.lt s are. icMcfoie, sub- 
mitted to the national courts, v. I.o usually ad- 
judge recantation and begging pardon in public. 

U 2 The 
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The early part of the history of Sweden m 
fabulous and absurd, and involved in much 
doubt and obscurity. All writers, however, 
agree that ancient Scandinavia was at first go- 
verned by judges, who were elected for a certain 
time by the suffrages of the people. This in 
particular was the form of government adopted 
by Sweden, which was divided into a number of 
small principalities till the time of Eric, when the 
merit and popularity of those princes induced 
their constituents to elevate them to the sove- 
reignty of tjie whole country, and to unite the 
prerogatives of all their temporary power in the 
person of one king, who should reign during life, 
or till it became necessary to divest him of his 
authority*and regal insignia. 

Passing over the fabulous and obscure part of 
the Swedish history, wc shall observe that in the 
reign of Biorno III. Who ascended the throne in 
the ^ ear 831, the gospel was first preached in 
this country by Anscharius, a pious monk, sent 
into Sweden by Louis the Deboimaire. Great num- 
bers of ihe Swedish nobility were converted to 
Christianity, and Anscharius baptized the people 
by bund reus at a ‘'time ; and the king not only 
embraced the Christian religion himself, but used 
all his influence in the propagation of the faith. 

While the Swedes glowed w ith the first fervor 
inspired by their conversion, a dreadful famine 
ravaged the kingdom, and the people imagined 
that Jt might be occasioned by the resentment of 
their former gods, who wtre incensed at the univer- 
sal derelic tion of their worship. They, therefore, 
endeavoured to persuade Olaus, who at that 
time governed the kingdom, to renew the ac- 
customed sacrifices to them, and, on’diis refusal 
to comply with their desire, put him to death. 

Every 
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Every thing at that period was in ext rentes : 
one prince was extremely pious; and his succes- 
sor, perhaps, was a magician. 

Ei *ic iX. surnainod tile Holy, founded A n 
mimomiw, monasteries, promulgated adnnr- 
able laws, and caused then, to he punc- 
tualiy observed. Aiany, however, were of opi- 
nion that his al was cairied to imprudent 
excess, and tnat under his reign region Jiad 
degem-rated into bgotry m;d superstition; and 
justice was extended to rigour ami even ciueity. 
By a compromise ax itli Charles, the >on oi his 
immediate predecessor. Eric had untamed the 
crown of Sweden. He was son-in-Lw to a 
former monarch ; hut his virtues oL>t+m<d him 
tiie preference: with the conoition, bowevYr, 
that on his death, the crown Simula revert to 
Charles. • • 

On the decease of Eric, Charles being Sup- 
posed an accomplice in the murder of tne late 
king, e.\j ertenccd some difficulties in oh- . 1 
taming possession of the throne, and the ^ 
Swedes re i used to acknowledge him*as 
their sovereign. They wislfed to bestow the 
crown on Canute, the son oi line, who had with- 
drawn to .Norway, on discovering that Charles 
had conspired against his life. AtL ng •. Charles 
found himself iirntly seated on t!m inrone of 
Sweden, and determined to merit Ids piu. t only 
hy strictly fuililliug his engagement. Attord- 
ingly, he recalled Caru^c Ironi Norway, settled 
the succession agreeably to lh<* treaty between 
him and Eric, and declared the sou of that prince 
presumptive heir to the crow 11. 

Whatever w'ere the moans Charles made use 
of for acquiring dominion, hisccr.imw Lid* . lcutiy 
testified that he was capable of ruling wnu pni~ 
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dence and discretion. His reign was pacific ; 
and his government in general unexceptionable. 
Hut, being warmly devoted to the see of Rome, 
whose influence had been greatly instrumental 
in placing him on the throne, in gratitude for 
that service, he grant* d to the sovereign pontiff 
the entire inheritance of every Swede who 
should die without posterity; and a certain por- 
tion of the property of those who left issue. 

Canute El i c^on, not diluting to wait the death 
of Charles, whose successor lie had been ap- 

I minted, and refusing the in\ itationof that prince, 
evied forces in Norway ; and, returning suddenly 
into Sweden, surprized Charles, took him priso- 
ner, and t^udenmed him to death. It is not 
cle.hly known whether that sentence was dic- 
tated by justice or ambition. Certainly Canute 
is not free from the imputation of having suffered 
himself to be governed by the latter ; and of 
having shown little delicacy in his choice of the 
means of gratifying it: In other respects, he has 
the character of a great king; and his memory 
figures With Honour in the annals of Sweden. 

^ D On the d^ath of Canute, his son Sucr- 
l c ^ ier was raised to the throne of Sweden ; 

' * on condition that the sceptre should, after 
the decease of the latter, pass to Eric, the son of 
Charles. To remove every impediment to the 
^ peace and tranquillity of the kingdom, 
1210 HrK * *° con ^ Irm ^ ,e arrangement which 
* had been made, Ei'ic espoused Suercher’s 
daughter, and named as his successor that prince's 
son John, his brother-in-law. His reign was 
pacific and happy ; and at his death he was 
succeeded by John, who governed three 
12^0* y ears > v * t fr g rea t wisdom. Hecommenccd 
’ some military operations, which were at- 
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tended with less success than the justice of his 
cause, and the prudence of his measures, seemed 
to merit, lie died highly esteemed, and la- 
mented hy all who were friends to their coun- 
try j and lovers of integrity, moderation, and 
pTety. 

The treaty of succession still continu- ^ ^ 
ing in force, on the death of John* Eric, ' ’ 

the son of Eric X. ascended the throne. 
Previously to his accession, this prince was 
attacked by a paralytic disorder, which depriv- 
ed him of the use of an arm and a leg, affected 
his tongUe, and caused him to stammer, from 
whence he obtained the surname of the Stam- 
merer. ‘It moreover gave him an ^ungraceful 
appearance, and an air of idiotism, which con- 
veyed a disadvantageous idea of his talents. But 
lie retained all his mental faculties in their full 
vigour, and gave proofs of his wisdom and bra- 
very in circumstances of difficulty. 

There was in Sweden a family of the name of 
Ealkunger, which was so powerful and ambi- 
tious as to form designs of obtaining ihe crown. 
Eric, hoping to gain over this house to his inte- 
rest, and to quiet their ambition by his favours, 
gave his sisters in marriage to tw r o of them, and 
himself espoused one of their daughters. But, 
notwithstanding these lies of consanguinity, the 
ambition of this family could not be checked, 
and the eldest of the Falkungers, by name Ca- 
nute, a man endowed ^with seductive eloquence, 
and in that respect greatly superior to the Stam- 
merer, obtained a victory over Eric, and obliged 
him to fly to Denmark. In the absence of the 
monarch, Canute Falkunger had the address to 
get himself proclaimed king of Sweden by his 

9flhm*nto . 
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adherents ; but his reign was of short duration. 
Jirir, ha\ ing raised an army in Denmark, march- 
ed against the usurper, coin hated imn, made him 
| »ri airier ; and inflicted on him the punishment 
of decapitation. Hinder Jerl, another brother- 
r *n-Iaw of the king, remained tail ii till to Trie, 
ami his sen ices were usefully employed in that 
v. ar. The Swedish monarch also sent him with 
an army against. the Tawastian*, a people ot 
Finland, who were immersed m toe most absurd 
idolatry. Having defeated the enemy, he par- 
doned those win' emluaced Christianity, and put 
the rest to the sword; a strung'* mediocCot con- 
vincing ttie reason, and enlightening the under- 
standing ! © 

. ^ On the death of Trie, the states of 
‘ * Sweden being convoked for the purpose 

“‘ J ’of electing a new* sovereign, Waldemar, 
the el'fest soil ol Jiirger derl, and nephevv ot the 
late king, was raised to the throne l>y tin* >»ul- 
friges of the people. Sint, being a minor, the 
ad in i nitration of a Hairs was put into the hands 
ol* .Birger, \V ho acted as regent during the non- 
age ot his son. 1 le farmed many excellent insti- 
t ui ion**, and endeavoured to render ins regency 
iihi^rious. lie built and fortified the city ot 
Stockholm ; and revised and corrected that sys- 
tem of law's, which contained all the statutes of 
tiie kingdom. In a word, he laboured to raise 
the renown of his country, secure its ieiicity, 
and increase his own reputation. 

The house of Flockengcr, equally powerful 
and ambitious as that of Falkunger, beheld with 
envy the success of a family which had long 
rivaled them. Birger, knowing their sentiments, 
1 1 each croud*/ circumvented anti beheaded them 

.. kll. 
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all, except one, w ho was called Charles. Though 
Waidemar was now of age, and the regent 
grown old, he could not be prevailed on to 
.surrender his authority. At his death, ^ ^ 
however, the young king assumed the ' 
nuns of government, and lived in friend- 
ship and esteem with his brother, who was* 
named Magnus, and on whom the late regent, 
at his death, had bestowed a considerable share 
of powe£ Waidemar set out on a pilgrimage 
to Rome and Jerusalem ; and, during his absence, 
entrusted the government to Magnys, who faith- 
fully restored it to his brother after his return. 
Discord/ however, arose between them soon 
after : nor could the chiefs of the nation devise 
any other means of preventing the resequences 
of dissension than that of dividing Sweden,"and 
giving to each a part. Accordingly, they de- 
creed that Waidemar Should possess East an 4 
West Gothland, with the province of Smilaud, 
and renounce all pretensions to the rgst of the 
kiugdom, which was assigned to Magnus. A 
reconciliation, however, could not fcfb elfected 
between the two brothers, and, contrary to the 
expectations of those who hafU adopted the expe- 
dient of dividing the country, a civil war ensued. 
At length Waidemar found himself under the 
necessity of renouncing the whole kingdom, of 
which his pusillanimity had proved him unwor- 
thy ; and, after abdicating the crown by treaty, 
he retired to Denmark. 

Magnus,havingthu*obtainedpossession . ^ 
of the sceptre, governed with great pru- * ’ 

deuce, and, being esteemed one of the 
wisest and best of the Swedish sovereigns, . -q 
obtained the surname of Ladislaus. Pre- ,000* 
vious to his death, Magnus had appointed 

Torkel 
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Torkel Cnutson regent of the kingdom, and 
guardian of his son, Birger II. who, at the decease 
of his lather, was only eleven years of age. About, 
the year 1302, Birger and his queen were so- 
lemnly crowned, and Cnutson resigned his 
office of regency. Magnus left two other sons, 
'‘Eric and Vv aldemar, on whom he had bestowed 
appanages, which rendered them sufficiently 
powerful to nu>ke war on the king then* brother. 
It is not easy to decide on which side the w rung 
lay ; but the issue proved unfavourable to Bir- 
ger, who was surprized in bis palace, made pri- 
soner, and obliged to resign the crov.n to Brie. 

Being by this act restored to liberty, Birger 
formed the design not only of recovering his 
authority, bat, also of extending his vengeance 
even to his brothers. During seven years, he 
fostered the dark project in his bosom ; and, in the 
mean time, lavished on them the most Battering 
cari-ss&s, and beguiled them by every possible 
mark of confidence and respect. The two bro- 
thers, thinking the reconciliation of Birger per- 
fectly sinctVo, made him a visit at Nicopiug, and 
were received with every appearance of cor- 
diality and affection/ Having treated them with 
magnificence, and loaded them with favours and 
civilities, the perfidious traitor, duriugthe silence 
of the night, while they lay in their first uleep, 
burst into their apartment at the head of a band 
of ruffians. Waidemar was immediately seized 
without resistance ; but Eric, attempting to de- 
fend himself, \va> picrcedwvith several wounds. 
Birger poured on his unfortunate brothers a tor- 
rent of opprobrious and. scoffing language, and 
ordered them to lie loaded w ith irons, and thrown 
into a dungeon. lie then endeavoured to sur- 
prise Stockholm $ but the garrison being in- 
formed 
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formed of his design, defeated his troops, and 
sent a l>ody of forces to besiege Nieoping, where 
the two princes were confined. But before the 
place could be taken, Eric died of his wounds, 
which had remained undressed, and V/aldemar 
perished with hunger. 

. This atrocious transaction inflamed the minds 
of the people, and roused all Sweden to' arm?. 
Birger recalled his son Magnus frflin Denmark, 
obtained a body of auxiliaries from Brie, the 
king of that country, and endeavoured to main- 
tain with vigour his rights, which ••he had reco- 
vered by means of the greatest perfidy and 
cruelty. But being defeated in battle, and un- 
able to withstand the universal combination 
against him, he tied for refuge to the ifing ofDcn- 
mark, whose daughter he had married, and who 
received him only with cole] ness and iiuiiitorcnce. 
In flying from the vengeance of his sutyerfs, 
Birger left behind him a son named Magnus, 
against, whom tie* public indignation wa<* vented, 
and who, though innocent, was condemned to 
death by the diet, through hatred of hjf father. 

Tli' 4 assembly of the states being eon- ^ ^ 
yoked for the election of a new sovereign, j 
the crown was bestowed on Magnus the 
son of the unfortunate Eric, although not mere 
than three years old. During his minority, they 
appointed as his guardian, under the title of 
protector of the kingdom, Keftleiiiun.se •*. who 
Had been a zealous adherent and friend of ills 
two murdered brethren. Under bis protect o- 
rate, the administration was conducted with 
prudence, firmness, and policy ; and he enlarged 
the limits of Sweden by the addition of some va- 
luable provinces. But, KeUleinunsen dying, 

. Mutual 
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Magnus assumed the reins of government; and, 
actuated by caprice, followed the advice of his 
favourites, and despised and disregarded the 
prudent counsels of the wise and experienced. ' 
Entirely swayed by a crowd of inconsiderate 
_ young men, he began by announcing to Den- 
mark haughty pretentions, which aimed at no- 
thing'less than the sovereignty of that, kingdom. 

But, finding himself frustrated in his expecta- 
tions, he meditated an expedition against Russia, 
with which he waged an unsuccessful war ; and 
to which, in-order to appease the resentment of 
the Russians, he was obliged to cede part of Ca- 
relia. This unfortunate expedition involved 
Sweden in many difficulties. The king was 
obliged to*increase the taxes and levy new im- 
posts ; and, having expended the revenues ap - 
propriated to the pope, he fell under the censure 
of his holiness, and was excommunicated. . At 
the same time the people began to hate and des- 
pise their sovereign, on account of the mixture 
of weakness and tyranny which they perceived 
in his character. They saw him lavish the pub- 
lic money on his courtiers ; and, among others, 
on a young nobldmau whom he had created 
duke of Halland, and on whom the queen be- 
stowed favours of a different nature, which 
equally disgraced herself and the king. 

At length, the senate resolving to terminate 
the grievances of the people, advised Magnus to 
descend to a private station, which was most 
suitable for him, and to resign his crowns to his 
two sons; that of Sweden to Eric the elder, and 
that of Norway to Hacquin the younger. But, 
the king refusing to comply with the request of 
the senate, the nobility revolted, and placed the 
crown upon the head of Eric. A civil war now 

'» brolve 
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broke out between the father anil son, which was 
at length terminated by a treaty of partition, by 
which Magnus resigned a part of the dominions 
to Eric, and shared with him the title of king of 
Sweden. But the queen, dissatisfied with being de- 
prived of half her former authority, administered 
a cup of poison to her son, who died soon after. 

"Magnus having now re-entered into the pos- 
session of undivided power, promised to correct 
the errors of his former conduct, an8 to govern 
the state with wisdom and probity. But, con- 
scious of his want of ability, he placed himself * 
under the protection of the king of Denmark, to 
whom he ceded some of the finest provinces of 
Sweden, on condition of being assisted by him 
in case of need. This cession excited ^he indig- 
nation of the states, who compelled him* to 
•seek refuge in Norway, which was governed by 
his son Hacquin. The Swedes, indignant at the 
conduct of Magnus, requested llacquin to detain 
his father in Norway, and to break olf all con- 
nexion with the king of •Denmark. Hacquin 

promised to accede to these requests; bvy;, instead 
of adhering to his engagement, married# the king 
of Denmark’s daughter, the celebrated Marga- 
ret. This breach of promise so incensed the 
Swedes that they deposed the father, and de- 
clared void all his son’s claims to the crown of 
Sweden, which they conferred on Albert, duke 
of Mecklenburgh. 

Albert accordingly assumed the reins ^ ^ 
of government ; but, insjead of employing 
himself in making his subjects happy, he 1 J ‘ 
endeavoured only to render himself absolute. 
Despising the Swedes, he copied the example of 
his predecessor, and adopted every measure that 
V 9 L. XXII. X could 
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could possibly irritate and incense them. lie 
introduced Hermans into the senate, in direct 
violation of the Jaws of the realm, ami filled the 
kingdom with foreign mercenaries, whose inso- 
lence and avarice became insupportable to fin* 
people. At length, the country was so drained of 
money that Albert assembled the states, ami in- 
formed them that it was n accessary to annex to 
the crown J.I10 third part of the civil and eccle- 
siastical revenues of the whole kingdom. The 
nobility, unable to resist the demands of the king, 
f who seized by force the property he desired, 
implored tfic auistunev of .Margaret ; t who, after 
the demise of her husband Jlac'{uin,and her sou 
Oiaus, governed Norway, am!, upon the death 
of her K|&her, hud a trended the throne of Den- 
murk. She promised them the nio*t effectual 
r-dres-* of gri varices, provided they would secure 
to her the crown of Sweden, and make it penna- 
neni in her family: a condition which the 
Swedes chose to accept, rather than endure the 
t\ ranny of Albert, 

In tliir manner Margaret was elected . ^ 
queen of 4 Sweden ; and, having defeated ^ ’ V 
Albert in an engagement, made him pri- * 
soner, and confined him in the fortress of Calmar. 
Hut the princes of Mecklenburgh, the count of 
Holstein, and the Hanse Towns uniting in sup- 
port of this unfortunate monarch, occasioned one 
of the mast bloody wars recorded in history. 
Margaret was, however, finally victorious ; and* 
united the three kingdoms of Norway, Denmark, 
and Sweden, by the treaty of Calmar. But, al- 
lhough she had engaged to show no preference 
in her attention to any one above the rest, she 
could not avoid betiaving a predilection for the 
3 ", kingdom 
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kingdom of Denmark, which was her paternal 
iiiiieritjiice, and which she made her principal 
residence. This partiality appears in the ];ibt 
advice which she gave on her death-bed to Eric, 
her distant relative, whom she caused to be 
elected king. “ Sweden," said she, 4< will fur- 
nish you with food ; Norway with raiment ; and 
widi respect to Denmaik, yon must spare that 
kingdom, us tlu* nngu/. me of all you% resources, 
in cases of necessity." 


CHAP. II. 

From the Accession of Eric XII. to that of 
Charles XL 

N O country has been rendered more unfortu- 
nate than Sweden, the very measure 
devised for promoting its welfare. It was from 
the most remote period engaged in wjft’s with 
Denmark : rivers of blood had flowed, anti when- 
ever hostilities had been suspended, that suspen- 
sion was the effect, not of a substantial treaty of 
peace, but of a wretched truce made for the pur- 
pose of recovering strength, and of aiming at 
each other more deadly blows. Weary of these 
incessant vicissitudes, and desirous of putting an 
end to the calamities of war, the Swedes had ac- 
ceded lo the union of (Aimer, which they con- 
sidered as a measure dictated by wise, policy, and 
calculated to insure to them and their posterity 
that, peace and tranquility, which their proge- 
nitors had never enjoyed. They moreover c\- 
X 2 * pcct cd 
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pected to find the blessings and advantages of a 
free government, under sovereigns who should 
act as their protectors, and on whom they had 
voluntarily bestowed the crown. But, even in 
the reign of Margaret, they experienced the re- 
straints of tyranny and oppression. Eric 
14-15* the 8UcceMOr °f Margaret, imposed 
upon Sw r eden heavy taxes, which were 
levied by Danish governors, w ithout feeling or 
compassion for the miseries of the people. The 
nobles w ere ruined by being compelled to serve 
at their own expence in the continental wars 
undertaken by the Danes, and to pay from their 
own purses the price of their ransom, whenever 
they fell into the hands of the enemy. Ihc Da- 
nish governors promoted natives of Denmark to 
thfc Swedish prelacies, and divided the spoil 
W 7 ith those intruded foreigners, who plundered 
and oppressed the clergy. But, of all the actsof 
violence and oppression committed on the SwCdes 
during; this reign, the most cruel and extraor- 
dinary were those exercised by a Danish gover- 
nor, called Ericson, of Weste rails, who declared 
himself k sworn enemy to that inohensive and 
laborious class of 'men, the peasants. These he 
caused to be massacred and subjected to cruel tor- 
tures for his mere amusement : some he smother, 
ed with smoke ; others he Hayed, salted, and broil- 
ed alive. Nor did he shew more compassion to 
the women, whom he ordered to be yoked, lika 
oxen, to the plough, and driven with goads. 

These enormities of violent tyranny, though 
perhaps confined to a single district, excited a 
genera] insurrection throughout the kingdom. 
At the head of this revolt was Engelbert, who 
had boldly informed the king of the governor's 

. conduct. 
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conduct, and had therefore been forbidden the 
court. The senate being convened, he rnleml 
the assembly at the head of a thousand peasants, 
pathetically represented 1 he deplorable condition 
of Sweden, and the harharilv and in&oleiiot of 
the Danish governors, and proposed, tout who- 
ever opposed the measures in agitation lor pre- 
serving the rights and liberties of the people, 
should be instantly put to death, lli-fi ntrepidity 
and resolution obtained from the senate an act, 
by which they renounced their allegiance to 
Eric. Charles Canutson, grand-niiire.schal of 
Sweden, and governor of Finland, conformed 
immediately to the decree of the senate, and 
was made general and commander in chief of 
the army. The three kingdoms, ifhanirnous 
in nothing else, resolved to depose a tyrant, 
whose cruelties rendered^ him unworthy of a 
crown. 

But some differences arising between Canutson 
and his brother-in-law, ISiK^lasiSteiion, Eric avail- 
ed himself of these dissentions, and procured 
himself to he reinstated on the tliroif 1 , under 
certain conditions w Inch he ^subscribed as pro- 
posed by the senate, lie now so lirmly esta- 
blished his authority that he transmitted the 
Swedish diadem to Christopher, his successor in 
Denmark. Christopher obtained the triple crow u 
upon the same terms as Margaret and Eric had 
subscribed, and consented to all the limitations 
specified in the treaty of Calmar. But he ruled 
Sweden with a scepte^ of iron, and seemed de- 
sirous of alienating the affections of the Sw edes, 
by preferring foreigners,, and infringing every 
article of the agreement made at his accession. 
Had he lived longer, it is probable that his con- 
X 3 duct 
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duct would have affected another revolution; 
but death rid Sweden of a tyrant, and Christo- 
pher of the mortification of being degraded 
from that high station, to which the caprice of 
the people, and not his virtues, had raised him. 

The senate were no sooner informed of the 
king’s decease, than they appointed two brothersy 
Bengt and Nils Janson, regents of the kingdom, 
till the diet thould form a determination respect- 
ing the choice of a new sovereign. According- 
ly, the assembly being convened, proceeded to 
the nomination of a king. Charles Canutson did 
not forget his own interests in that emergency, 
A D Uttered the regents so successfully, 

1448 ^ at Was e ^ ectec ^ t0 ^ ie re £ a l dignity 
by*a great majority of votes, 'lhe Nor- 
wegians made overtures to him to accept their 
crown ; and, having passed over into their coun- 
try, he was chosen king of Norway without 
opposition. This two-fold instance of good for- 
tune inspired him witj* a wish to obtain also the 
Danish diadem ; but the war which he under- 
took agaifist Denmark proved unsuccessful. He 
quarrelled soon after with his clergy. 

Charles having departed for Calmar, the arch- 
bishop of Upsal arrested all the officers of the 
king’s household ; and in a manifesto, publicly 
cadand posted upon the gate of his cathedral, re- 
nounced his oath of allegiance, and accused the 
monarch of having oppressed the clergy and 
laity, of being a heritic, and of conferring all 
offices and employment dn his infamous favou-' 
rites. After this proclamation, the prelate en- 
tered the cathedral, and, exchanging his mitre 
and crosier for a sword and coat of mail, de- 
clared that he would not resume the ecclesi*" 

astical 
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awtical habit, till th<^ grievances of the people 
should be redressed, and the kingdom restored 
to happiness. 

The king was no sooner informed of the re- 
volt of the archbishop than he marched at the 
head of fourteen hundred horse, in order to _ 
♦surprize the prelate; w ho, being made acquaint- 
ed with the designs of Charles, anticipated him, 
and attacking suddenly the royal a?my defeated 
them with great slaughter, and compelled the 
king to retire to Stockholm, from whence he 
sailed to Dantzick, and abdicated* the crown. 
On his a\ pulsion, Christian 1. king of ^ 
Denmark, was invited to the throne of 
Sw eden, and crowned accordingly. 

Christian finding it necessary to impose some 
additional taxes ou the Swedes, employed the 
archbishop to levy them, .But, when the pre- 
late demanded payment, the peasants beg^n to 
mutiny, and resolutely answered, that they were 
under no obligations of»paying any additional 
taxes, as the king had solemnly promised never 
to increase their present imposts, and tpey would 
hazard their lives in defence pf- their privileges. 
Christian being informed of these transactions, 
flamed the archbishop for exciting sedition 
among the peasants, and sent him prisoner to 
Copenhagen. This act of violence deprived the 
monarch of the support of the clergy ; and 
'Charles being recalled by the people, arrived in 
Sweden at the head of a numerous body of forces, 
and was put in possession ot the city of Stock** 
fiolm. lie was acknowledged king ot Sweden 
With loud acclamations and general tes- ^ 
timonies of joy, and promised to govern 
in such a manner, as would give satisfac- 
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tion to the people, and merit the return of theif 
loyalty and a 11 ec tion. 

in the mean time, Christian being compelled 
to take refuge in .Denmark, paid court to the 
archbishop hi- prisoner, and sent him back lo 
Sweden perfectly appeased, and flattered by the 
promise of placing in his hands the whole reg; 1" T 
authority, if lie could procure for him a rest (‘ra- 
tion of the title. Fired with ambition, the arch- 
bishop I'Kertcd himself so effectually* that, after 
one of the most bloody actions recorded in his- 
tory, he waS victorious, and compelled Charles 
to retire as before, and by a formal declaration, 
to renounce all pretenMOiis to the crown of Swe- 
den. A. I). 1 103. 

The kingdom was now rent by civil war, 
which coutiTiod for so long a time, that the 
people, wemied and -exhausted, demanded' the 
I'estofalion of Charles, whose brows were again 
^ (Micircl d with the diadem. But he died 
1 170 ® )<>n a * u ‘f> decorated with that ornament 

so dear to the living, and which he had 
purchased, by twenty-seven years of tc iis and 
difticnilies. ('brisk an, howe\er, reaped no ad- 
vantage from the death of Charles; for the 
Swedes, being weary of the Danish yoke, ap- 
pointed from one of tile principal families in the 
kingdom a regent, or protector, named Steen 
Store. His administi&tion, which continued up- 
wards of twenty years, was very turbulent: the 
people were friendly, but % thc senate adverse to 
his government. 

^ At length the Swedes elected another 

14^7 lnonarc h, John; to whom the regent 
’ was obliged to submit, and at ihe same 
time to abdicate his authority. Steen Store 

< assisted 
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assisted at the coronation of the new king: on 
which occasion ho betrayed some symptoms 
dissatisfaction ; which indicated his desigu of 
exerting himself for the recovery of that rank 
and authority, which lie had been compelled to 
relinquish. During the first years of John’s 
*reigii, Sweden enjoyed perfect tranquillity, and* 
the administration was conducted with great 
prudence and moderation. This ijionarch was 
‘in his disposition easy, forgiving, brave, and 
open; but, being misled by hi* favourites, he 
sutfered himself to be guilty of (hose errors, 
which had proved fatal to his predecessors. 
Stern Sture artfully fomented the public discon- 
tent, and was again appointed regent. ^ ^ 

At his death, Suantc Kelson Sture, #vho j’ 
had performed very signal services to the 
state, and was descended of an ancient family 
that had formerly worn 'the crown, was elected 
protector of the kingdom. 

Suante Kelson Sture dying in 151J, ^ 
the states proceeded to tne election of a ' 
new regent, and by a majority of votes, 
the son of Steen Sture was chosen to'thc office. 
He was a >oung man endowed with estimable 
qualities. J3»it the death of John, king of Den- 
mark, furnished his son Christian II. with an 
opportunity of renewing his pretensions to the 
crown of Sweden. Accordingly, having gained 
to his inter* s' Custavus Trolle, archbishop of 
Upsal, who had been Stare’s competitor for the 
regency, and who iJnv personally pro- . r\ 
claimed the D air, Christian inarched 
an army into Sweden. Sture was not 1 
disconcerted by the superiority which the Danish 
monarch derived from the possession of a great 

number 
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number of hostages, who were distinguished 
members of the nobility, and among whom v\t.s 
the young Ciustav us Vasa, afterwards the deli - 
verer of his (oimlrv, who was transported vvith 
others to Denmark. The regent marched to 
give battle to Christian, fell in the thick of 
*the conflict, was carried oil' by his friends, and 
died of hh wounds. His death facilitated to 
the Danish i;* march the means of executing the 
dreadful project which he had formed lor the 
oppression of Sw eden. 

The cruel policy of tyrants seems to resemble 
the savage instinct of lh»' beasts of prey, w hich 
teaches them to tear the guardians that they 
may afterwards more easily devour the Hock. 
Christian determined to destroy at ouce ail the 
Swedish nobility; in order to revenge the trou- 
bles they had occasioned, and to prevent the 
people from revolting in future, by depriving- 
them 'of proper persons to conduct iheir opera- 
tions. I J e cut off the chief men of the nation 
with the axe of the executioner. The entire 
senate weiV conducted to death before the eyes 
of the citizens of Stockholm, who beheld the 
Moody scene vvith apathy and unconcern. The 
pea nut ry viewed this massacre in no other light 
than as a ju^L retribution for the oppre ssive con- 
duct of the nobles, who had converted the 
monarchy into a kind of aristocracy. The 
cruelty o** Christian is almost inconceivable: 
lie indiscriminately pillaged all ranks of people, 
erected everv-when; seatiblds and gibbets, and 
brandished the scythe of death overovi rv head, 
lie did not consider it .as a sufficient graimca-' 
tion to deprive hi.; victims of life; In lock a 
pleasure in prolonging- the duration of then- Mif- 
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ferings by the sight of the preparations which 
preceoded the execution ; and he wished to give 
^jicm as it were a tull relish of all the bitterness 
of death. Among other instances of cm id tv 
and barbarity, he obliged women to sew with 
their own hands the saiks in which they were 
s to be tied up and drowned. 

(■ustavus Vasa was one of the hostages, whom 
the king had sent into Denmark. Promises and 
threats were made use of to reconcile him to tne 
despotic authority of Christian, but in vain ; and 
the king, dreading his valour and constancy, 
gave orders to strangle him in prison. Rut Uric 
Banner, a Danish nobleman, who was charged 
w ith that detestable commission, instead of exe- 
cuting it, obtained its revocation ; amfrheld fort It 
the hope that he should be able to inspire* ho 
youth with a favourable disposition to the go- 
vernment of Christian, lie was, therefore, al- 
lowed to take him into custody, on condition of 
his keeping him a prisoner in the fortress of 
Calo in Jutland, and paying six thousand crowns, 
if he should make his escape. 

The, noble qualities of C ustavus gained the 
esteem of Danner and of the Mi ole family, and 
he was not long at Calo before he received per- 
mission to walk about and hunt for his diversion. 
New recreations and amusements were every 
day proposed, and all the neighbouring country 
endeavoured to entertain the stranger. Tut no- 
thing could make him forget that he was a pri- 
soner ; nor could all the civilities he received 
compensate the chagrin he experienced at being 
deprived of his liberty. Restraint, however, 
became more painful, and the desire of escape 
more powerful, from the ^moment he received 

information 
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information of the massacre at Stockholm, in 
which his father and most of his relatives had 
been involved. * 

Convinced that every expedient ought to be 
attempted for procuring his liberty, which 
f might be the means of rescuing his country from 
destruction, Gustavus mounted his horse accord- 
ing to custom, under pretence of going to the 
chase, plunged deep into the forest, and, hav- 
ing arrived at a proper distance, assumed the 
garb of a peasant. Having quitted his horse* 
after a march of two days through almost im- 
practicable paths, and over mountains, he arrived 
at Flensburgh, the last town on the Danish fron- 
tier, into which no person was admitted with- 
out^ passport. Fortunately, however, at that 
season of the year, the merchants of Lower 
Saxony carried on a. considerable trade in cattle, 
which they purchased in Jutland. Gustavus 
hired himself to one of those merchants, and, 
presenting himself to the governor as a dealer 
was suffered to pass unmolested to Ltibec. 

Banner was no sooner informed of the escape 
of his prisoner, than following him with the 
greatest diligence,' he overtook him at Lubec, 
and reproached him with a breach of confidence. 
Gustavus pleaded the existing circumstances as 
an apology, appeased his late host by promising 
to indemnify him in the loss of his ransom, ami 
without delay, departed for Sweden, though he 
knew that orders had been every- where given 
in that kingdom to seize? and arrest him. The 
first town where he made himself known was 
C'almar, which had belonged to the late regent, 
whose widow still lived in it with her childrcu, 
and a German garrison. Those mercenary sol- 
diers 
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fliers only held the place for their own purposes, 
and were actually in treaty with the emissaries 
of Christian to deliver up the city. Gustavus 
•assailed them with arguments, and told them 
that at the hazard of his life he had made his 
escape to Calmar, in order to have the glory 
<jf participating with them in the difficulties and 
dangers of resisting a tyrant, and of maintaining 
and defending the liberty of thqjr country, 
which must be grateful to brave and generous 
minds. They asked him where were his re- 
sources, his army, his treasures; and, on his 
remaining silent, they called him a madman, and 
threatened*to apprehend him. 

Disappointed in the expectations he had form- 
ed of gaining those soldiers to his purppse,. Gus- 
tavus retired from the city with great expedi- 
tion ; and his arrival being now publicly known, 
he was again obliged to* have recourse to the 
garb of a peasant, in order to conceal hinlself 
from the Danish emissaries. lie was, neverthe- 
less, on the point of beitig seized, wnen he 
escaped in a waggon of hay, and sougty; shelter 
in a retired spot, where stood an ancielit castle 
belonging to his family. Frorh thence he wrote 
to his friends, informing them of his return, and 
requesting them to assemble* a force for expel- 
ling the tyrant; but they refused to undertake 
so hazardous and desperate an attempt. They 
were no longer the bold and intrepid Swedes, 
jealous of their liberty, and the enemies of ty- 
ranny and oppression. tThe terror excited by 
the massacre at Stockholm had frozen up their 
courage. 

Perceiving, therefore, that mean selfishness 
had supplanted, pub lie spirit among his friends, 

Vol. XXII. Y Gustav us 
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Gustavus applied to the peasants ; who, being' 
a bold and independent race of men, had nothing 
to fear from tnc indignation of Christian, and 
who, he hoped, would embrace with ardour Un?* 
opportunity of expelling the tyrant, and deli- 
vering their country. In vain did he mingle 
with them, range through their villages, assist 
at their assemblies and repasts, harangue them, 
and stimulate them to shake oil* the yoke. They 
answered, ** Under the government of the king 
“ of Denmark we have salt and herrings. 
(( Whatever may be the success of a revolution, 
(e w e cannot be otherwise than poor. Peasants 
€t wo are ; and peasants we must remain, who- 
“ c\er is king of Sweden.” 

Repulsed in that quarter, he determined to 
proceed to Dalecarlia, where, if he failed in the 
attempt of exciting the inhabitants to revolt, he 
could live securely nn. the high mountains and 
thi^k forests of that country. Attended, there- 
fore, by a peasant, to whom he was known, he 
travelled in disguise; xmd, after a laborious and 
painful journey, arrived in the mountains of Da- 
lecarlia, nwhere he was deserted by his compa- 
nion and guide, who robbed him of all the mo- 
ney he had provided for his subsistence. Desti- 
tute and in want, in a strange place, unknowing 
and unknown, he was urged by the call of hun- 
ger, and entered amongthc miners, with whom 
he wrought to earn a maintenance. Under the 
habit of a peasant, a woman in the mines per- 
ceived a fine embroidered shirt, which induced 
her to suspect that he was some man of distin- 
guished rank, whom persecution had driven to 
seek an asylum in those caverns. The conjec- 
ture was reported to a neighbouring gentleman. 
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who, prompted by curiosity, repaired to the 
mine to offer protection to the unfortunate 
vtoctnger. On approaching, he recoguised Gus- 
taves, with whom he had been acquainted at the 
university of lipsal. Prudence obliged him to 
conceal hi* astonishment; but at night he sent 
Vo him, made him an oiler of his house, and 
gave him the strongest assurances of his friend- 
ship and protection. • 

Gustavus embraced with joy the offer of his 
generous friend, who informed him the Dalccar- 
Jians bore with impatience the Danish yoke; 
that they % wore attached to the family of their 
ancient sovereigns; and that great were the 
means of attack and defence, furnished by the 
nature of the country and the courage of the 0 in- 
habitants. The frequent repetition of this con- 
irr&ution encouraged Gusty\;us to disclose his de- 
signs to his friend, who was no sooner informed 
of the intentions of the fugitive youth, than he 
endeavoured to dissuade him from his purpose, 
by representing to him, in the strongest light, the’ 
danger and difficulty of such an overprize. 
Gustavus neither believed liig hospitalde Dale- 
carlian a friend to the Danes, nor did he think 
him capable of betraying lum. Put, not wish- 
ing to disturb the life of a quiet and peaceable 
man, he departed ; and, trusting to his own 
good fortune, took his way, without a guide, 
through forests and over mountains, and arrived 
safe at the house of a nob h man named Peterson, 
with whom ho had fontierly been acquainted in 
the army. 

Peterson received him with marks of respect 
and esteem, listened with every appearance of 
lively interest to the recital of his misfortunes, 
Y 2 seemed 
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seemed more affected by them than Gustavos 
himself, exclaimed against the tyranny of the 
Danes, and entered into his projects with app?-^ 
rent ardour and enthusiasm. This perfidious" 
wretch named the nobles and peasants on whom 
he could depend, and, having become acquaint- 
ed with the designs of Gustavus, privately went 
to a Danish officer, and, in the hope of a rich 
recompense* communicated to him the projects 
and retreat of his guest. The Dane hastened to 
Peterson’s house, which he surrounded with 
soldiers; but Providence watched over the pre- 
servation of the fugitive patriot. Peterson’s 
wife, moved with compassion, had opportunely 
apprised him of the perfidy of her husband, and 
committecMiim to the care of a faithful servant, 
who conducted him to the house of a neighbour- 
ing clergyman. 

That ecclesiastic was a person who attentively 
studied mankind, reflected on public all airs, ob- 
served the course of events, aspired to no pre- 
ferment, and was attacTied to no party. He re- 
ceived Gastavus with respect and tenderness, 
and assured him of his honour and secrecy. Far 
from being terrified by the project which the 
youthful hero entertained of opposing the pow er 
of Denmark, he traced out the path which was 
to lead him to ultimate success. “ You must 
“ not,” said he, “ endeavour to gain over to 
" your party the nobles, who are most of them 
“ satisfied w'ith the security and independence 

which they enjoy in tlrfeir mountains, and who 
(t take little concern in the revolutions that 
“ happen at court. It will be difficult to pre- 
€t ' ail on them to arm their vassals, because 
#r their wealth entirely depends on the number 

*, " and 
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“ and industry of that body of men, whose la- 
“ hours will be suspended by a war. But the 
most certain mf'aiis of obtaining the end pro* 
ft posed will be lo induce the vassals to take up 
“ arms of their own accord.” 

* In order to prepare matters for that crisis, the 
clergyman undertook to propagate a report, that 
the Danes wore preparing to enter the province 
to establish new taxes by force of arms. He 
employed his relatives and friends to disseminate 
the alarming intelligence; and, when he was 
convinced that the public mind w«as # .sufhciently 
impressed* with the idea, he advised C'uMavus 
to repair to Mora, where all the peasants of the 
surrounding district were wont to assembh an- 
nually at a public feast. €€ .Never,* said jhis 
■ sensible man, “ are the vassals more bold, or 
u more inclined to revolt, -than at the times of 
<( those meetings, when they estimate Jhcir 
%t strength by 1 heir number.” Agreeably to 
the ad\ ice of this honest a*\d sage counselor, the 
young hero departed for Mora ; and on his ar- 
rival found the peasants prepared fur |fis recep- 
tion, and impatient to see a ijphleman iihutriou* 
for his birth, his valour, and his su Her logs. lie 
appear; d in the assembly with an air of intrepi- 
dity and resolution, tempered by a mixture of 
melancholy, which was naturally excited by the 
dentil of his father, and the other senators. The 
gazing multitude were instantly touched with 
compassion. Hut, whep he spoke to them of the 
horrible massacre at Stockholm, of the tyranny 
of Christian, of the persecution of the pro- 
vinces, and of the miseries of the kingdom in 
general, the assembly was, inflamed with indig- 
nation, exclaimed against the Danes, and vowed 
Y 3 to 
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to revenge the death of their countrymen with 
the last drop oft heir blood. They immediately 
resolved to renounce their allegiance to Chris, 
tian, and to sacrifice, without distinction, all 
the Danes in the province, as an atonement for 
the massacre of the Swedes. Gustavus took 
advantage of their kindled ardour, assembled 
around him the most determined of his hearers, 
attacked th<, castle in which -resided the gover- 
nor, who was unprepared fonnaking resistance, 
took it by assault, and put to the sword the 
commandarrt and all his Danes. 

In a few days, the whole province declared 
in favour of Gustavus; the peasants flocked in 
crowds to his standard ; and, from that moment, 
thejife ofVhis young hero was an uninterrupted 
series of triumphs and success. At the head of 
the brave Dalecarlians, he undertook the most 
perijous enterprises of war ; and his efforts were 
invariably crowned with victory. Being en- 
gaged if. besieging Stockholm, which he closely 
pressed, and the Danes sailing to the relief of 
the garrijbn, a sudden frost bound their vessels 
in ice at a distance from the port. Gustavus 
formed the bold resolution of burning the hostile 
fleet, and marched at the head of his troops, 
who grasped their swords in one hand, and 
torches in the other. They endeavoured to 
scale the vessels,; but the Danes commenced a 
terrible discharge of cannon and musquetry. In 
spite, however, of their brave resistance, se- 
veral of the ships were '’set on fire, and aban- 
doned with precipitation by each of the con- 
tending parties. The-darkness of the night, the 
groans of the wounded, the shrieks of those 
vrho were perishing in the flames, and the 

prack- 
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cracklings of the ice, struck the Danes with 
terror and consternation, Many of their vessels 
were destroyed ; and, in all probability, they 
would not have saved a single one, had not an 
intervening thaw prevented a second attack, 
which Gustavus intended to have made the fol- 
lowing day. 

This victory, which was gained in the sight 
of the capital, induced the most lukewarm of his 
countrymen to join him. A diet having assem- 
bled for the purpose of electing a sovereign, the 
speaker, in characterising a patriotioking, drew 
the portrait of Gustavus, whose vigilance, va- 
lour, activity, and prudence, would, he said, 
be able to oppose and resist all the future at- 
tempts of Denmark to subjugate and^nslave the 
nation again, under pretence of renewing the 
union of Calmar. This Jiajangue was received 
with universal applause; and the people, impel- 
led by their zeal, anticipated the votes of the 
senators and deputies of t^ie provinces, *nd pro- 
clain^d Gustavus king of Sweden. The air was 
rent with the acclamations of the multitude, and 
he was stiled the saviour aipl defender of his 
country. Gustavus modestly endeavoured to re- 
fuse the crown, but suffered himself to be pre- 
vailed on by the prayers and intreaties of the 
whole assembly, and was accordingly ac- ^ 
knowledged king of Sweden and of the “j ' 1 

two Gothlands, by the united voices of J ’ 
the senate, deputies, and people, who took an 
oath of fidelity to the new monarch. 

Soon after the accession of Gustavus tQ the 
Swedish throne, the reformed doctrines of reli- 
gion were introduced into Sweden by certain 
Germans, who imported the writings of Luther. 

The 
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The kin", who had been .som: times opposed by 
the established dorgy, cousutered the present us 
a favourable opportune y for introducing Lu- 
thcranisi" . i'- Vs done- irons; and he, therefore, 
orbivd r!w ;t literal transition of the sacred 
Avri t should be made, and permitted the re- 
ftrmur.* to r .»cli against *»ie doctrine of indul- 
gences, end displav the pernicious conse- 
A f* 1 l uon ^ , ' s oftho celibacy of the clergy. Jn 
1 52 " or '*- * T ert Gustav ns from engaging 
i«i rchgions m itJv’r>, tiie catholics prevail- 
ed on ,'j psu^mr, nam’d ilan;, to personate Nils 
Si ui e, the son of the late administrator. Ac- 
cor lingly, the impostor having repaired to Dale- 
carl a, a province in which the name of Store 
v/as* held 111 esteem and veneration, formed a 
considerable party in his favour, and expected 
to succeed to the crown of Sweden. Gustav.us, 
howler, was no ways intimidated by his pro- 
ceedings; but, having convoked an assembly of 
the siatiN, he declaretKiimsuf a disciple of that 
doctrine which had been taught by Christ and 
his a post lbs, and which certain violent cccle- 
sic^tics branded wiMi the odious appellations of 
innovation and heresy. Tne mild and insinuat- 
ing manner in which he treated the turbulent 
anti credulous Dalecarlians, and the tender re- 
gard he expressed for the happiness and welfare 
of his people, removed all the suspicions raised 
by the clergy, and checked the growing in- 
fluence of the pretended JSturc. In short, the 
stat.es at length consented to the proposals of the 
monarch : Lutheranism w as established, and be- 
came the religion of Sweden ; and the lands of 
the clergy were sequestered. 


In 
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In the mean time, Christian madepre- * ^ 
parations for recovering the throne of "T . ‘ 
which he had been deprived. He had 1 
■formed a powerful interest in Norway, and 
sailed with a fleet of thirty ships, on board of 
which were ten thousand troops, with the in- 
dention of invading Sweden. This armament, - 
however, was overtaken by a storm; and the 
Swedes, having attacked Christian'^ army near 
Eahus, defeated it, and obtained a glorious vic- 
tory. Hitherto the kings of Sweden and Den- 
mark had preserved the externals oHriendship ; 
but Denmark could never forget its former su- 
periority, 'hor lay aside the thoughts of re-an- 
nexing Sweden to that crown. The character 
of Gustavus, however, intimidated tjie Danish 
monarchs from attempting it openly ; and they, 
therefore, contented themselves with intrigues 
and-cabaLs, which tended* to disturb his peace, 
and alienate the minds of his subjects. • 

Gustavus, having assernbled the states^ ^ ^ 
prevailed on them to render the crown 
hereditary in his family. His eldest son 
Eric, who was then eleven years of ^ge, was 
elected successor to the thronfc, with this extra- 
ordinary privilege, that his descendants in the 
male line should successively inherit the crown ; 
but, when the male race became extinct, the 
choice of a king was to devolve on the senate 
and the states. In this assembly, the people 
took an oath to maintain the protestant religion, 
according to the tenets«of the reformed church; 
and from this period we may date the entire ex- 
tinction of Catholicism in Sweden. 

Gustavus applied himseff to the arts of peace, 
and encouraged science and commerce. The 

cities 
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cities were decorated with beautiful edifices, 
men of genius patronised, and, in short, the 
king adopted every measure f hat could render ' 
the people happy, or himself powerful. lie’ 
settled the affairs of his own family, and as- 
signed portions to his younger children: on, 
John, tne second son, he bestowed Finland ; 
on Magnus, the third, the province of West 
Gothland; #»nd on Charles, the fourth, Nerici^, 
Sundermannia, and W ermeland . The king was 
attacked by a slow fever, which terminated his 
existence in the seventy -first year of his age. 
His body was interred at Cpsal, amidgt the tears 
and lamentations of’ his subjects. 

Thus died the. great Gu:4avus Vasa; who, by 
his persevering virtue and patriotism, rescued 
the* gv.ede* from tyranny and oppression. His 
character was very .extraordinary, if we consi- 
der the times in which he lived. He had a 
♦ast£ for the sciences, a well-informed mind, and 
united c : u himself tli*i valour of a soldier, the 
ability of a general, and the talents of a states- 
man. l^s person was graceful and engaging, 
his’ air noble and jnajestic. His eloquence vrasi 
nervous, and proved equally useful in the season 
of prosperity and of adversity. He encouraged 
commerce and the arts, raised the power and 
reputation of his crown, rendered his people 
happy, and acquired the esteem of all Europe. 
£ £ Eric XIV. eldest son of the late nio- 
1500 narc k* ascended the throne of Sweden 
’ at the age of twe&ty-seven. His accom- 
plishments were rather shining than solid. Hq 
spoke the modern languages, danced gracefully' 
showed animation in all his actions, and was elo- 
quent and polite. But he suffered hitfiself to 

be 
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be hi^rried away with gusts of passion, which 
sometimes obliterated every trace of reason, and 
rendered him furious. . Gustavus, who had wit- 
nessed these fits of' rage, had once formed the 
design of excluding him from the throne, and 
of conferring the crown on his second sun ; and 
,he was ouly deterred from his purpose by the 
fear of a civil war. Ilad the late king, however, 
adopted that measure, it would have prevented 
many misfortunes. From surveying the actions 
of Eric, we are led to conclude that, what the 
indulgence of his father considered as only a 
derangement of intellect, was an haSitual mad- 
ness, accompanied by presumption, cruelty, 
perlidy, and degrading amours. There was 
scarcely any species of folly or wickedness of 
which he was not guilty ; but, as he testified «x- 
•treme sorrow for his behav iour, it would be un- 
just .not to pardon him hi s*gr eat excesses, and 
uncandid not to suppose that he was instigated 
to them by the pernicious counsels of his infa- 
mous favourites. His misdbnduct, however, cost 
him dear. 

Gustavushad sought the hand of Elf- . ^ 
zabeth, queen of England, for his 8011 
Eric; who, impatient of her delay to an- 
swer his proposals, and thinking that his pre- 
sence might hasten her determination, resolved- 
soon after his accession to the throne to make a 
visit to that princess. Accordingly, having 
equipped a fleet which displayed both strength 
and . gallantry, and wlych he loaded with pre-^ 
sents, he set sail for England ; but the vessels 
being overtaken by a furious storm, were driven 
back upon his own coast, where he suflered 
^shipwreck. Whether this accident cooled hist 

passion 
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passion for Elizabeth, or the inconstancy of his 
disposition caused him to abandon all thoughts 
of that princess for the present, certain it is 
that he began to entertain an affection for Mary, 
queen of Scots, the most beauteous and accom- 
plished woman of her «igc, whom he demanded 
in marriage. No sooner, however, had the am- 
bassadors entered upon their mission than he 
sent other rpinisters to the emperor, to solicit' 
the hand of the princess of Lorraine, daughter 
of Christian II. with whom he fell in love from 
the description of some of his courtiers. These 
last returned with a favourable answer ; hut Eric 
had changed his mind previously t<5 their ar- 
rival : his passion for the princess of Lorraine, 
and the queen of Scots, had vanished ; and his 
a ffdction for Elizabeth, queen of England, re- 
turned. He also dispatched ambassadors to de* 
mand in marriage the daughter of the landgrave 
of Hesse Cassel, and sent a dozen ships of war 
to meet, her, without being certain of her con- 
sent. He finally, however, concluded these 
missions .by marrying a simple peasant- girl, 
named Catharine, w'hose beauty had struck nim 
While she was yet‘*a child, and on whom he had 
bestowed a superior education, without any in- 
tention of making her a partner in his throuc, 
though she raised herself to it by her address. 
Duke John, brother to the king, displayed more 
steadiness of conduct, and more prudence and 
policy, than Eric : he sought ana obtained in 
marriage the princess Catharine, daughter of 
Sigismund, king of Poland, whose power and 
protection might prove to him a useful resource 
m the difficult circumstances which he antici- 
pated from the irregularities of his brother. 

This 
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This marriage widened the breach between 
the king and the duke, who had already differ* 
ed in other matters. The quarrel rose to * 
such a height that John was cited to * * 

Stockholm, to vindicate his conduct, par- 
ticularly with respect to his allying himself to* 
Poland, and disposing of certain castles in Livo- 
nia to that crown. The duke refusing to obey 
the citation, an army was sent into Finland with 
orders to seize John and his wife, and to bring 
them to Stockholm. They were accordingly 
conducted to the capital, w here the dtfke was con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment ; and the 
duchess voluntarily shared the captivity of her 
husband, and the anxieties which he suffered 
during four years of confinement. Trevioisly 
to his being immured in prison, the states, that 
were unable to resist the commands of their ty- 
rant; had condemned him to death ; and Eric, 
who pretended to understand astronomy, fore- 
told that the pardon which he had granted his 
brother, would at some period become fatal to 
himself. It is said that the king Went frecifliently to 
the prison with the design of murdering his bro- 
ther ; but that, on seeing him, he felt his heart 
nuived with pity. Often with tears in his eyes 
did he confess to John the sanguinary design 
which had prompted his visit, and added, “ I 
“ know that the crown of Sweden is intend- 
“ ed for you ; and I request that, when you 
€t are become possessed of it, you will pardon 
,e my errors.” Hence we may discover % the 
weakness of his disposition, the certainty of his 
being insane, and his constant apprehensions' 
that his brothers would rebel and dispossess him. 
Vol. XXII. Z Having 
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Having disobliged the nobility, who were con- 
nected by alliance with the duke, they refused, 
to communicate their advice to the king, which 
obliged him to have recourse to the sycophants 
and parasites of his court. 

# Of the many extraordinary prejudices enter- 
tained by Eric, the most unfortunate was his ha- 
tred to the Stures, who were an illustrious family 
descended from the ancient regents. Eric had 
lately- taken one of them into favour, and sent 
him in quality of embassador to JStralsund ; but 
he became once more the object of the king's 
abhorrence, who conceived that he was con- 
spiring against his life and crown, ifl order to 
share the latter with queen Catharine. The 
Swedish monarch laboured to convince the 
states that Sturc carried on dangerous intrigues 
at Stralsund ; that hp was ambitious of recover- 
ing the dignity possessed by his ancestors, and 
earnest to revenge the late affront which had 
been offered to his nride. An infamous fa- 
vourite, named Peerson, persuaded Eric to extir- 
pate the' c whole family. Accordingly, he de- 
manded of the senate (whom tve see on every 
occasion acting as the vile flatterers of the ty- 
rant's passiou) a sentence of death against those 
unfortunate men, together with twenty-six no- 
bles, who were the pretended accomplices of a 
conspiracy laid to their charge. But at the trial 
of Nils Sture, whom the king had suspected as 
head of the faction, every thing appeared so 
much in his favour that 'Eric complimented him 
on the occasion, and hoped he would endeavour 
to forget the suspicions which had been har- 
boured against his loyalty. The king, however, 
visiting him a few days after in prison, stabbed , 
1 \ the . 
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the unfortunate wretch with a poniard, and 
left the weopon sticking in the wound. Nils 
Sture drew the dagger from his side, and pre- 
•sented it to the monarch. This affecting beha- 
viour did not prevent his being put to death by 
the guards, who were ordered to dispatch himw 
with their halberds. The rest of the prisoners 
were also cruelly massacred at the same time. 

No sooner was this judicial nftirder^ ^ . 
committed, than Eric felt the pangs of a 1507" 
wounded conscience He grew frantic, 
and, as if pursued by the avenging*furies, fled 
into the woods, where, clad in the habit of a 
peasant, lie led during several months the life of 
a savage. At length his retreat was discovered, 
and he was induced to return by the Affluence of 
his wife Catharine, who prevailed on him to take 
some food and repose. Hj? then assumed a quite 
different character ; he always appeared magni- 
ficently dressed ; he distributed large sums of 
money among the friends And relations fcf those 
who had been put to death ; and imputed the 
whole blame of the crime to Peerson,|who had 
seduced him to commit th%t bloody action. 
Peerson, therefore, was tried and condemned to 
stfffer capital punishment. The king also, in 
order to obliterate the impressions made by 
his past conduct, complied with the wishes of the 
Swedish nation, and restored to liberty his bro- 
ther John and his wife. 

Eric had often solicited the czar of Russia to 
form with him an alliance against Sigismund, 
king of Poland, whose daughter duke John had 
married. The Russian hud before paid his ad- 
dresses to this princess, but met with a repulse. 

• Ho, therefore, demanded as a preliminary ar- 

* Z 2 tide 
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tide of the treaty, that the duchess should be 
delivered into his hands. To this Eric acceded, 
and the czar having sent embassadors for that 
purpose, the king began to meditate how he 
should fulfil his engagement. The intrigues of 
# of the monarch, however, were discovered by 
the dukes John and Charles, who immediately 
deliberated with the friends of the lords that 
had been massacred at Upsal, in what man- 
ner they should avert the design of the king. 
At length it was unanimously resolved to dethrone 
Eric, and fro prevent the Danes from traversing 
their intentions, an embassador was sent to Co- 
penhagen. 

In the mean time the Swedish monarch wai 
busily employed in devising means for the exe- 
cution of his project, when the dukes John and 
Charles, wdio had jaised a considerable force, 
and^obtained a sufficient quantity of treasure for 
the prosecution of the war, raised the standard 
of revolt. So rapid *vas the progress of the in- 
surgents, that they w^ere soon in full march at 
the heat^ofa powerful army, and appeared be* 
a T) fore Stockholm. They were joined by 
- ' * numbers of the soldiers and inhabitants 

’ of that city, and the king, finding that 
force would avail him nothing, had recourse to 
other expedients, which were equally ineffec- 
tual. 

Trenches were opened, and batteries be- 
gan to play against the city ; but Eric opposed 
all the attempts of th£ enemy wdth great bra-r 
very and skill. At length, however, destitute 
of succours and advice, he began to despair of 
his affairs, and was obliged to yield to the in- 
clinations of the people, who insisted that the 

gates 
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gates should be opened to the dukes. The 
troops having entered Stockholm during the 
t night, the king tied to the citadel, where he was 
forced to capitulate. He consented to surren- 
der his crown, and stipulated for no other terms 
thau that he might be confined in a prison suit* 
able to his dignity. He was, therefore, deliver- 
ed into the custody of the relatives of the Stures, 
who seemed to be most interested in safely 
guarding him. The senate, no less unfaithful to 
Eric in his adversity than they had been basely 
subservient to him in his prosperity, renounced 
their allegiance ; and the assembled states, imi- 
tating their example, duke John was solemnly 
elected king of Sweden. Thus terminated the 
reign of a prince, whose inconstancy qf disposi- 
tion subjected him to misfortunes ; and who, 
nevertheless, was ondovwd with talents which 
might have rendered himself and his people 
powerful and happy. He possessed great per- 
sonal bravery ; and his rdign was not inglorious: 
under his conduct, the Swedish troops repeat- 
edly distinguished thcmseUes in coin#dting the 
Danes •, and it seems highly probable that he 
vyould not have submitted to the hard conditions, 
which the latter imposed on his successor. 

John had no sooner ascended the throne . 
of Sweden than he found himself at war - * " 

with the Danes, who were the natural * 
enemies of the Swedish monarciis, and w ith the 
Russians, whose czar bad been irritated with 
Ihe failure of his plot. The king, being hard 
pressed by the euemy, resolved to impede the 
farther progress of misfortunes by conclud- 
ing a peace with the Danes, to whom he 
weded his right to Norway, Halland, Bleking, 
£ 3 Jeroptland, 
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Jemptland, and Hermdaln. John made all 
A D P re P arat ^ns to resist the fury of t)ie czar, 
1570 * U ^° was f° rm * n £ a numerous army for 
* the invasion of Livonia and Finland : 
he sent Mornay to solicit assistance from Eliza- 
beth, queen of England, and from the king of 
jScotland ; but this embassy had nearly proved 
fatal to his interest. Mornay was secretly a 
partisan of Phe deposed Eric, whose restoration 
he ardently desired ; and the queen of England 
entertained the same sentiments. Intrigues 
were carried on between them ; and Puflcndorf 
affirms, that Elizabeth endeavoured, to excite 
the embassador to assassinate John. The king's 
embassy to England and Scotland producing no 
effept, he fesolved to depend on his own sub- 
jects, of whom he sent strong detachments into 
Livonia. The czar,, however, entering that 
province at the head of a numerous army, de- 
feated the Swedes, and desolated the whole 
country? • 

Matters were in this situation, when the king, 
at the instigation of the queen, meditated the 
restoration of popery. He intended, however, 
to purge the Romish church of certain super- 
stitious ceremonies ; but he believed that it was 
the true primitive faith, and hoped to reduce the 
religion of Sweden to the simplicity of the ear- 
lier ages of the gospel. His majesty’s address, 
the ambition of the clergy, the influence of the 
queen, and many other, circumstances, contri- 
buted to gain the ready assent to what he pro- 
posed. Several of the ancient customs and cere- 
monies of the church were restored, and the 
king, in order to reward the zeal and obedience 

of 
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of the ecclesiastics, suffered them to proceed to 
the election of prelates lo fill the vacant sees. 

After this transaction, several meetings of the 
‘bishops, and general convocations of the clergy, 
were convened by the king, and certain dis- 
puted doctrines taken into consideration. JJuring- 
the space of three years, the\kingdom was rent 
by theological dissentions, and reason seemed 
to be wholly extinguished by the* violence of 
bigotry and enthusiasm. Duke Charles and his 
dependents opposed the measures of John ; 
and the heat of parties would probably have 
occasioned a civil war, had not the queen pru- 
dently interposed, and consented rather to per- 
mit liberty of conscience than to involve the na- 
tion in scenes of blood and confusion. Charles 
also influenced the states, who remonstrated w ith 
the king on his intention c/f restoring popery, 
and intreated that he would place the hei?-ap- 
parent to the crown under protestaut tutors, as 
the only means of preserving the affection, and 
quieting the apprehensions of the people. After 
the death of the queen, they renewed#their re- 
monstrances, and exhorted prince Sigisrnund to 
declare openly in favour of the doctrines of the 
Reformation, and to abjure popery : but his con- 
stant answer was, that he preferred a heavenly 
to an earthly crown. The king, however, per- 
ceiving the influence of his brother duke Charles, 
and apprehending the consequences of the nc- 
gociations that prince ^ v as then carrying on for 
the support of protestantism, in which England, 
the German princes, and all the reformed states, 
had combined, determined to terminate the dis- 
putes about religion, and thereby secure the es- 
teem and affections of the people. 

During 
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During these occurences, Eric, though a pri- 
soner, had become a subject of disquietude to his 
brother ; who obliged him to appear in the high 
court of justice, there to undergo the disgrace of 
a public accusation and deposition. He displayed 
•greater firmness on that occasion than had beeu 
expected ; and excited the pity and compassion 
of a great, part of his audience. The unfortu- 
nate Eric was recommitted to prison, and left in 
the hands of the Sture family, who treated him 
with great severity, and carried their brutality 
to such an excess, as to strike him, and to make 
him suffer hunger and cold. At length, as his 
j ^ £ detention became a source of embarrass- 
, ' o * inept during the late efforts of the king 
* ' to alter the religion of the kingdom and 
to restore popery, John caused the wretched 
captive to be taken bfl’by a dose of poison. This 
criminal act marks a gloomy character, a fanatic 
persuasion that the interest of religion will sanc- 
tion the most atrociods deeds ; and John was a 
warm devotionist. It will also appear, that 
Charles &itcrtaincd similar sentiments respect- 
ing the sanguinary liberties authorised by poli- 
tical considerations, and, in fact, none of the 
sons of the great Gustavus Vasa inherited the 
frank and generous virtues of their sire. 

Sigismund, the son of John, had become king 
of Poland, after a contested election, which had 
beeti decided by the forces of Sweden. Advice 
of this transaction no sooner arrived in Sweden, 
than information of it was sent to duke Charles, 
who, together with the states, was required to 
take a fresh oath of fidelity. Charles declared 
that he was ready to pay every respect due to 
the prince : but that he would never consent 

f that' 
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that Esthonia and the Swedish possessions in Li- 
vonia should fall into the hands of foreigners. 
This declaration of the duke obliged the king 
and prince Sigismund to protest to the Polish 
embassadors, that they would never consent to 
alienate any part of the Swedish dominions, or n 
to accept of the crown of Poland on such terms 
as should be prejudicial to Sweden. Some dis*. 
cussions took place in the Senate, rotative to the 
latitude which should be allowed to the prince 
in the external practice of the Romish religion ; 
and Charles was discovered to have had an 
agency in the disputes on that subject, and that 
his interference was not of a conciliatory ten- 
dency. At length it was agreed to defer the 
decision of this matter to the time when S\gis- 
mund should succeed to the crown of Sweden. 

The death of John was sudden : he was seiz- 
ed With a disorder in his towels, and fell a % vic- 
tim to the ignorance of his physicians. He died 
more esteemed than beltved by his objects. 
The obstinacy of his temper induced him to 
persevere in measures which he knyv to be 
wrong 5 and lie never yielded except to his 
wife, who inflamed him with very warm zeal 
for an expiring religion. Had he lived, his su- 
perstitious and imprudent adherence to the 
scheme of religious reformation would probably 
have involved him in disputes with his subjects, 
which might have terminated fatally to both. 

On the death of John, Charles took up- . ~ 
on himself the regenc/ of the kingdom . * ^ 
till the arrival of Sigismund, who was 1 ' ' 
then in Poland, and whom, he informed of the 
demise of his father. Having performed the 
funeral obsequies of the la$e king, the senate 
•’ promised 
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promised obedience, and to assist him in the 
protection of the established reformed religion, 
and in the preservation of the rights and privi- 
ledges of the nation. The states were then con- 
A j) voked to deliberate on the means of pre- 
1 * • venting the introduction of a newliturgy, 

‘ and the re-establishment of the popish 
religion. This measure was deemed absolutely 
necessary previous to the arrival of Sigis- 
mund, who had embraced the tenets of the 
church of Rome. Among the first acts of his 
reign, he betrayed his predilection for the Po- 
pish religion, by insisting that one church for 
papists should be permitted in every city or 
town, and by refusing to be crowned by a pro- 
testant bishop. 

treat dissensions arose in the kingdom : the 
statesurged their pretensions with great warmth ; 
and the nobility presented to the monarch strong 
remonstrances, which regarded their peculiar 
privileges. Sigismmid demanded that both 
should implicitly rely on his promise, and that 
the Romish as well as the Lutheran religion, 
should be preached to the people. Charles, 
however, charged himself with the important 
office of prevailing on the king to give satisfac- 
tion to the states; and, therefore repaired to 
the palace, where a violent altercation took 
place between him and Sigismund. The latter, 
however, afterwards pretended to be perfectly 
reconciled with the duke ; but while matters 
seemed thus happily Compromised, the king 
formed the base design of murdering Charles, 
who being informed. of the intention of the mo- 
narch, made his escape. Sigismund, however, 
being in haste to return to Poland, agreed to * 

every- 
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every thing required of him by the states, and 
left the administration of affairs in the hands of 
Charles. 

. After the king had set sail for Dant- ^ ^ 
zick, the duke convoked the states, from ' 
whom he procured decisions little con- 
formable to the views of his nephew. But as 
lie could not prevail ou that assembly to adopt 
all his ideas, he felt his pride hurt, ayd declared 
that as his toil and labour for the service of the 
state were repaid with ingratitude, he would lay 
down his commission. Ao sooner was Sigis- 
mund informed of the quarrel between the duke 
and the states, and of the resolution of Charles, 
than he conferred the whole power on the se- 
nate, excluded the duke from any shin re in the 
government, and enjoined all his subjects to op- 
pose any attempts which might be made by the 
duko to subvert the authority of the scuatc. 
f rom that period, the uncle and nephew ^ 
came to an open rupture, apd Sigisniund.* . ’ ^ * 
resolving to compel the duke to submit, 
levied a powerful army, which he reinforced 
with the troops in Finland. The menses and 
manifestoes of the king struck with terror the 
soldiers of Charles, of whom many threw down 
thei“ arms, and deserted to their sovereign. 
Hostilities immediately commenced, and the 
troops of the duke being defeated in an en- 
gagement, he had recourse to ncgociation. 

Sigismund having restored peace to the * 
kingdom, returned to Poland. During ' 
his absence, Charles contrived by his 
intrigues to have a new meeting of the states 
convoked, in which he assumed a marked as- 
cendency. The public conduct of Charles at 

this 
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this period was open, candid, and moderate ; 
while at the same time he secretly fomented 
quarrels between the king and the states, and 
adopted every measure that could forward his 
ambition. At length matters were brought to 
such a crisis, that the elevation of Charles to 
the Swedish throne seemed a matter of necessi- 
ty, produced by the maladministration of Si- 
gismund, >yho also refused to submit to the 
proposed restrictions on the exercise of his re- 
^ £ ligion. Sigismund was therefore solemn- 
1 ( 504 * ]y de P osed ' an( ^ to g et her with his son 
’ Uladislaus, declared for ever incapable 
of wearing the Swedish diadem, which wa i 
bestowed on Charles. 


CHAP. III. 

1 From the Accession of Charles IX. to the Death of 
Charles XII. 

V pHE diet, which conferred the crown on 
Jt Charles IX. decreed, that in ease of the 
failure of male issue, it should revert to the 
posterity of John, and next to the heirs of the 
daughters of the great Gustavus Vasa, who were 
married in Germany. They also ordained that 
no future king of Sweden should take a wife, 
except from a protestant family ; and that, 
should the hereditary prince accept of a foreign 
crown, he should thenceforward be considered 
as incapable of succeeding to the throne of 
Sweden. Besides these regulations, they also 
passed all the rigorous laws generally resorted 
*o in revolutions $ an engagement by oath to 

* support 
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support the new order of things, and a pro- 
scription of all who should oppose it. Popery 
became an object of suspicion: its professors 
.were laid under severe restraints ; and the Lu- 
therans obtained a complete triumph. 

Charles was no sooner seated on the throne, 
than he resolved to oppose the encroachments* 
of the Poles in Livonia. His absence, however, 
furnished Sigismund with an opportunity of 
making an attempt on Finland. Charles was 
afterwards on the point of attacking Riga, when 
his army suffered a severe defeat by the Poles, 
who had nearly taken him prisoner. The deci- 
siveness oi* this victory, however, could not 
enable Sigismund to pursue his success, on ac- 
count of the disturbances in Poland, which fully 
occupied his attention. * 

Though Charles was possessed of abilities in 
the -cabinet, and endued*w1th personal valour, 
he was nevertheless unfortunate in the field . 
Being also enfeebled by jyi attack of apoplexy, 
he entrusted at an early period the management 
of his military concerns to his son Gustavus 
Adolphus, and contented himself, witfi setting 
him the example of a domesfic administration, 
as just as can possibly be under a king, who 
thinks it his duty to offer violence to the con- 
science of his subjects. Charles has been 
praised for punctual fidelity in the observance 
of his promises; but his conduct towards his 
brother John, and his nephew Sigismund, de- 
serves no commendation. He was sincere 
in his friendship, liberal in rewarding merit, 
severe in the punishment of crimes, and a ge- 
nerous promoter of the arts, sciences, com- 
. meree, and agriculture. He was addicted to 
. - XXII, A a violent 
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. p. violent transports of passion, which, how*- 
iru cvcr * were ot s * ,ort dnratiou. lie died 
101 in the sixty-first year of his age. 

On the death of Charles, his son, Gustavus 
Adolphus, who was then only eighteen years 
of age, and whose brows had been encircled 
With the laurels of victory before his twellth 
year, was deemed by the states sutViciently <jua- 
liiicd to sustain the weight of government, and 
was, therefore, allowed to take into his own 
hands the reins of administration. Among the 
number of valuable counsellors, whom Gustaxus 
had in his service, was a brother of Sigisnuind, 
the king’s cousin-german. This man* li ad some 
claims to the throne, but sacrificed them to the 
pleasing hopes with which the great qualities 
of Gustavus inspired the whole Swedish nation. 

. y. The king assembled the states ; and what 
' ’ impressed the Swedes with the highest 

10 u ' ideas of his penetration and capac ity was, 
the choice he made of a minister. The chan- 
cellor Oxenstiern was placed at the head of fo- 
reign and domestic affairs. This man to the 
manners <Vf a stoic, added superior abilities in 
matters of state, remarkable rectitude and pro- 
bity, keen philosophic penetration, with a taste 
for, and a practical knowledge of the sciences. 
Gustavus also filled every other department 
with enlightened and prudent persons, and bene- 
fited his kingdom by the happy changes w hich 
lie effected in the administration of justice and 
finance. 

The king took on himself the charge of mar- 
tial operations, and prosecuted the w T ar against 
4 jv Denmark with such vigour and success, 
lfli* that, trough the mediation of Great 
1013, Britain and Holland, an advantageous 

peace 
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peace was procured, by which the Danish mo- 
narch renounced all pretensions to the throne of 
Sweden. He was equally fortunate with the 
liussian-:, a v ho ceded Livonia, and part of the 
province of No\ogorod, to Gustavus. llis hosti- 
lities, however, with his cousin Sigisnmnd, 
wer* of longer duration, and w ere productive* 
of events, which procured Gustavus a con- 
spicuous rank among the most distinguished 
Avai i iors. 

The king of Poland could not forget the 
Swedish crown, which nature had planted on 
his head, hut of aa hich lie was deprived by the 
impolitic •conduct and errors of his father and 
himself. lie formed a scheme for seizing on 
the person of Gusta\us, who, however, judici- 
ously eluded the snare. The Swedish monarch 
having prepared a numerous licet, on board of 
w hich he embarked twenty thousand men, set 
sail for Riga, to which lie laid siege. *fhis 
place, which Avas strongjy fortified, jias also 
garrisoned Avith a considerable body of veteran 
troops, whoso attachment to Sigisnmnd Avas al- 
most incredible. It was, however, 5t length 
obliged to yield to the valoilr and rcso- . 
Jution of the Swedish monarch, who, in 1 * ^ 
consideration of the brave defence of 1 
the besieged, allowed them to capitulate on 
honourable terms. 

Alter the reduction of Piga, the kings of 
Poland and Sweden concluded a truce, which, 
however, was of short duration. Gustavus, 
during a series of years, Avas engaged in con- 
stant Avar fa re, AAljich afforded him opportunities 
of murtialisiiig the Swedes, and of forming 
those intrepid commanders and- those formidable 
A a 2 battalions. 
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battalions, which during a lone time kept Eu- 
rope in suspense, and balanced the fate of so- 
£ vereigns. At leiigth, the Swedish mo- 
1629 narc *h gloriously terminated the war 
with Poland, and obtained possession of 
a vast extent of territory. , 

But Gustavus did not long enjoy the fruits of 
his victories in peace: the resentment which he 
bore to the^mperor, for the assistance which he 
had given to king Sigismund, his desire to curb 
the ambition of the house of Austria, and to 
iuccour the protestant states of the empire, de- 
% termined him to march an army into Germany. 
He convoked an assembly of the States, who 
wished to divert him from his purpose by mag- 
nifying the dangers and obstacles with which 
he would have to contend. “ The papists,” 
replied the monarch, “ whom I am preparing 
“ to attack, are riclf and effeminate : my sol- 
“ diers are endued with courage ; and my ge- 
gt nerah possess abilities. But, if it be the will 
“ of Heaven that I must fall in the defence of 
“ liberty, of my country, and of mankind, I 
“ am firmly persuaded that Divine Providence 
u will support my subjects, who will not fail to 
u discharge their duty to my child.” 

The army of Gustavus consisted of sixty 
thousand men, who were the best soldiers in 
the universe, and warm wirh sentiments of es- 
teem for their chief. His generals, who wej*e 
men of approved talents, were chiefly British, 
and had been attracted by his generosity to his 
standard. On the other hand, lie was opposed 
by those illustrious commanders, Walstein, 
Mansveldt, and Tilly; whose names are cele- 
brated in the annals of war. 

Hatfng 
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Having collected his forces, and dcclar- ^ ~ 
cd his reasons for invading the empire, ’ * 

. the king, with the impetuosity of a thun- 
derbolt, burst into (Germany, and anticipated 
-tht/' deigns of the imperialists. He reduced 
Frankfort oil the Oder, and various other places; 
and obliged the elector of Branden burgh to 
unite his troops with the Swedish battalions. 
He then invaded Saxony, whose elector wished 
to remain neuter. The i mpcrialisi.s awaited Gus- 
tavus on the plains of Leipsic, and formed ^ t\ 
an army of forty-four thousand veteran ' . * 
troops. The Swedish monarch, distin- 
guished by a green feather in his hat, led his 
soldiers to the attack, and, after a # severe con- 
flict, obtained a complete victory. Gustav us 
then penetrated into Ba\ aria, levied contribu- 
tions on the opulent distorts of Germany, and 
placed his troops in good quarters. * 

The events of war conducted back the king, 
who was still victorious, to the field of Lutzen, 
near Leipsic. On this engagement seemed to 
depend the fate of Europe, which waf defended, 
as before, by select troops aifd chosen generals. 
The Swedish infantry behaved with astonish- 
ing valour, broke the line of the imperialists, 
and seized their cannon. Victory had already 
declared for the Sw edes, when Gustavus ^ 
was found stretched among the slam. 1 ' ' 

This disastrous event, which was highly • 
advantageous to the h©use of Austria, was said, 
hut without proof, to have been occasioned by 
an assassin, whom the emperor employed for 
that purpose. The emperor, however, was by 
this time completely cured of the presumption 
• vhich prompted him to say, when Gustavus 
A a 3 marched 
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marched forth from the icy tracts of Sweden, 

** He is a king of snow, who will melt away in 
“ the warmer regions.” 

The death of the brave Gustavus plunged 
Sweden into the greatest affliction. In air 
'nstant, she beheld herself ready to be hurled 
from the summit of power and glory, and to 
become the prey of her neighbours The tri- 
umphant bands of the late monarch, however, 
supported their reputation under the conduct of 
Horn, Banier, Weimar and Torstenson, who were 
generals every way wort hy of the command ofthe 
armies ofthe defunct hero. In a war that continu- 
ed several years, and in which those battalions 
were invited by several princes, who were sure 
of fi::ing victory on their side when they could 
unite under their own banners the Swedish 
standards, many of tho;,e formidable corps insen- 
sibly wasted away, being worn out by their 
own exploits. A few of them, who returned to 
their native country, carried back that military 
spirit and that ardent love of glory, which 
Gustavus had excited, and which they transmit- 
ted to their posterity. 

The thirty years' war, that desolated Ger- 
many, was favourable to the tranquillity of 
Sweden; which enjoyed internal repose during 
the minority of Christina, who w'as not more than 
five yearsof age w hen she succeeded her father, 
Gusta.us. The abilities of Oxenstiern, who 
pursued her father's pla.n, preserved for her 
that preponderance which the cabinet of Swe- 
den possessed in the affairs of Germany. At an 
early age, Christina discovered a distaste for the 
society and occupations of her sex ; and delight- 
ed o^ly in violent exercises, and in tfxertiona'of • 

strength 
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•trcngth and feats of acti v ity . She also possessed 
a taste for abstract studies, for the severer 
. sciences, the acquisition of languages, and the 
study of legislation and of history. Her fa- 
authors were Tacitus, Thucydides, and 
Polybius. • 

Cliristina, having completed the cigh- . 
teen th year ofher age, assumed therejps of ' ‘ 

government, and proved herself fully able 1 
to conduct the atfairs of a powerful kingdom. 
The princes of Europe aspired to her hand; 
but their proposals were uniformly rejected by 
the queen* Political interests, contrariety of 
religion, and diversity of manners, were pleaded 
by Christina as the motives of her conduct ; of 
which the true cause, perhaps, was her lovfc of 
independence and impatience of controul. u Ho 
u not/* said she to the spates, “ compel me to 
11 make a choice : should I bear a son, fl is 
equally probable that i\e might prov%a Nero 
“ as an Augustus.” But, though determined 
not to share her authority with a partner, she 
conceived it to be her duty not to Entail on 
Sweden the prospect of wars % and disturbances 
after her decease. Having, therefore, obtained 
the consent of the states, she nominated ^ 
a successor to the crown; and her choice 
fell on her cousin, Charles Gustav us,count 
palatine. 

That prince observed towards the queen a 
conduct calculated to banish all uneasiness from 
even the most jealous mind. He manifested no 
inclination to reign, and seemed assiduous only 
,n paying perfect obedience to the wishes of 
.^hris^ina. He avoided meddling in aflairs of 
State, except when invited and almost forced so to 
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do. The rank, however, which it by its splendour 
and power, hud at first flattered her imagination, 
the queen at length began lo feel as a burthen : 
she sighed for freedom and leisure, and, after 
mature deliberation, determined to abdicate the 
A D ^rone. This resolution she communicat- 
1052 c ^ to t ^ c statcs » dissuaded her from 
* her purpose ; and in which remonstrance 
the people unanimously, and even Charles Gus- 
tavus, warmly joined. Yielding to their impor- 
tunities, she sustained the weight, of the crown 
two years longer, when she resumed her design 
of abdication, which she carried int»o effect in 
the twenty-eighth year of her age. In the tears 
of the people she read at once their attachment: 
while every heart was moved, she alone remain* 
ed firm and tranquil. 

Having thus discharged her public duty, and 
transferred to Charles Gustav us the future wel- 
fare of the kingdom, she hastened in pursuit of 
science to a country more favourable to its cul- 
tivation. In quitting the scene of her regal 
power, she appeared as if escaped from impri- 
sonment ; and having arrived at a small brook 
that separates Sweden from Denmark, she 
alighted from her carriage, and leaped over the 
stream : “ At length,” said she, " I am free, 

“ and out of Sweden, whither l hope never to 
“ return.” She repaired to Rome, where she 
became a catholic ; on account of which change 
her character has beenoattacked by protestant 
writers. 

Unfortunately, however, Christina furnished 
matter for slander or calumny. Having con- 
ceived an inclination to see France, she repaired % 
thither, The French, who are qtiick to disca- 

’*yer 
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▼er ridiculous follies, saw nothing in Christina 
but a too great freedom of manner, a masculine 
style of conversation, an affected neglect of her 
person at the expence of decent cleanliness, and 
a routjh and savage genius void of ail delicacy. 
jChHstma, on the other hand, taxed them with 
ignorance, frivolity, and an inordinate passion for 
dress and pleasure. She also gave disgust to 
the court by violating its forms, by persevering 
in wearing the dress of men, and Dy the con- 
tempt with which she treated her own sex. 

A still more serious accusation is brought 
against her, respecting the murder of Monadel- 
schi, her master of horse, and which it is im- 
possible to vindicate. For some reason, vrhich 
has never come to the know ledge of the world, 
she caused him to he called into a gallery of 
the castle of Fontainbleau, where she resided, 
and presented letters to*hfm; at the sight of 
which he turned pale, and entreated for m&rcy. 
He was told that he must die ; and was according- 
ly put to death by the command of Christina, 
who remained iu an adjoining apartment till the 
blpody deed was executed. His crime ts thought 
to have been the revelation\)f a secret. The 
<;ourt ordered her to quit France ; and she, 
therefore, returned to Home, where she died, 
little esteemed, in 1089. 

On the same day that Christina resign- * 
cd the sovereignty, the hereditary prince, * * 

Charles Gustavus, was solemnly crowmed ^ * 

at Upsal. In consequence of a difference be- 
tween him and Casimir, the son of that Sigis- 
mund who had been deposed from the throne of 
Sweden, Charles attacked and defeated the Poles 
in se^ral successive engagements ; and, at length, 

thought 
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thought himself on the point of obtaining pos- 
session of the crown of Poland. The emperor, 
however, dreading the vicinity of the Swedish 
monarch, stirred up against him entire Ger- 
jy many. Charles successfully withstood the 
1038 com h* lied efforts of his enemies, though 
’ he had to contend with the troops of 
Austria, Brandenburg, Poland, Russia, and Den- 
mark. 

Charles dustavus died of an epidemic disease. 
He was a brave, bold, intrepid monarch, whose 
ambition excited the greatest powers of Europe 
against him, and whose genius, fruitful in re- 
sources, would probably have triumphed over 
all difficulties, and compelled his enemies to 
conclude a peace on honourable terms, if he had 
lived only a few years longer. 

The minority of his son Charles XI. 
w h° succeeded,fto the throne, rendered it 
* * necessary to suspend all military projects, 
and to jjfford to Sweden a temporary repose. 
This tranquillity, however, was only of short 
duration. No sooner had Charles attained the 
A D a ^ L to ^ ,e example of his father, 

1074* t ^ an htvaded Brandenburg, and re- 
' commenced with Denmark a war which 
A D P roved e( l ua,1 .Y ruinous to both king- 
1079 doms > and which was at length terminate 
7 ‘ ed bv a peace, that, after a series of losses 
and defeats, extricated the Swedish monarch 
with'-honour from a contest in which the most 
powerful nations in Europe were his enemies. 
The king w as now left at leisure to turn his 
attention to the internal government of his 
kingdom: he enacted laws of justice and police, 
regulated the finances, declared Lutheranism 

\tfc» 
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the religion of the nation, prohibited the exer- 
cise of every other, bat allonted Secret toleration 
to the Calvinists and other nfcryied sects. 

^ The authority which the senate had assumed, 
gave umbrage to the king and to the rest of 
TTfe people. The senators claimed a middle . 
rank between the sovereign and the states: 
they demanded a right of mediating between 
both ; of reminding the king of thePobligatious 
lie owed the people, and the subjects of the 
duty which they owed to their sovereign. The 
states appointed a committee to examine whether 
the authority assumed by the senate was found- 
ed on the* laws of the realm, and perfectly 
constitutional. Their report wa«, that the king 
was bound to govern by the advice of the sen^c ; 
who, by no law of the constitution had a right to 
* the other claim they asserted. Charles, there- 
fore, ‘declared by an edict, that thestatutes shmilri 
remain in their full vigour; that he would govern 
by the advice of the senate^ but that should 
be judge of what afluirs ought to be communicat- 
ed to that bod y ; and that lie should aloiys possess 
a^fflwer of making alterations \#i the constituton. 
-Thus did the government of Sweden become ab- 
solute and despotic. 

* — Charles XI. died with the ‘reputation of a 
wise and skilful prince, whose failings, were 
obscured by the lustre of that glory, which he 
acquired by his political conduct. He lett his 
kingdom independent, and his army and fleet 
on a respectable footing. 

On the death of the late king, his A ^ 
son Charles XII. ascended the throne of 
Sweden, at the age of fifteen. What our 
fatherf have seen, and what they have related 
UCu /concerning this prince, render probable 
* the 
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the accounts which ljjstory has transmitted, re. 
specting thosfrMIr who inspired the multitude 
with their own^ijWms, and hurried them on, 
blinded by the^J^fccism of glory, to such ex- 
cesses as entail mMry on mankind, and involve 
nations in ruin. Wtatinacy was the prcfdomu 
*nant feature in the character of Charles XII. 
According to the laws of Sweden, he was not 
entitled to the reins of government till the age 
of eighteen; but he almost immediately eman- 
cipated himself from the tutelage of his grand- 
mother, placed himself at the head of affairs, 
and exhibited in his whole conduct a firmness 
and resolution which invariably attached to him 
his ministers, and generals. 

The inexperience of the youthful monarch 
induced the kings of Poland and Denmark, and 
the czar of Russia, tp enter into a confederacy for 
the purpose of wresting from him various pro- 
vinces, which their respective states had ceded 
to his fLther and grai d father. Instead of being 
disconcerted at the news of this powerful combi- 
nation, (Charles seemed rather to rejoice at the 
opportunity it would afford him of displaying 
his courage and abilities. The Danes, com- 
* y. manded by the duke of Wurtemburg, 
1700 ailC ^ encoura 8 er * by *be presence of their 
* sovereign, invaded the duchy of Holstein, 
which belonged to the brother-in-law of Charles. 
Th^, Swedish monarch was no sooner informed 
of this circumstance than he drew his sword 
never more to return it'; he quitted his capital 
never again to revisit it ; and, embarking his 
troops at Carlscroon, sailed for Denmark. The 
Danish fleet, unable to force the enemy, retired 
under the guns of Copenhagen, which wa^ bom- 
barded; and the king of Denmark was cf oped 
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wp ill Holstein by some Swedish frigates, that 
cruised on the coast. 

In -this critical season, theftenterprising spirit 
of Charles suggested to him the. means of finish- 
ing the war at once. Accordingly, he prepar- 
ed to besiege Copenhagen by land, while the. 
fleet blocked it up by sea. The citizens, filled 
with consternation, besought him not to bom- 
bard the town; and the king on*horseback, 
and at the h&ad of his regiment of guards, 
received the deputies, who fell on their knees 
before him, and to whom he granted their 
request, on consideration of their paying him a 
large sum oY money. The king of Denmark, 
who was in a perilous situation, and whose capi- 
tal and fleet were ready to fall into* the h;yids 
of the enemy, concluded with Charles a treaty* 
of peace, which was highly. honourable to the 
Swedish monarch. 9 

From that moment, the Swedes, after the ex- 
ample of their king, were Seized with a<f enthu- 
siasm which allowed no time for reflexion. 
Taxes, which arc necessary in war, w^re consi- 
dered as an honorary tribute ; .and every family 
- wished to furnish a soldier. The troops were 
habituated to the difference of seasons, and the 
wants of nature ; and bread, water, and arms, 
were all that a Swede required. 

No sooner had Charles concluded the treaty 
with the king of Denmark than he turned. hi3 
arms against the Russians, who had undertaken 
the siege of Narva with eighty thousand men. 
The Swedish monarch advanced to the relief of 
the place with only eight thousand troops. To 
some representations that were made to him on the 
great disparity of numbers, he replied, ^ What! 
*' .do/ you doubt whether the king of Sweden 
v >L. XXII. B b " with 
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“ with eight thousand men, can beat the czar 
“ of Russia with eighty thousand ?” The Rus- 
^ sians stood the shock with firmness ; but 
* after an engagement of three hours, their 

1 * entrenchments were forced w ith* great 

% slaughter, and Charles entered Narva in tri- 
umph. On this occasion the czar Peter said, 
“ I knew that the Swedes would beat us, but in 
“ time they will teach us to become their con- 
r ‘ querors.” 

Charles having passed the winter at Narva, 
entered Livonia, and appeared in the neigh- 
bourhood of Riga, lie forced a passage over 
the Duna, on the banks of which were posted 
the Poles and Saxons, whom the Swedish mo- 
narch attacked w ith great, bravery, and, after 
an obstinate and bloody engagement, gained a 
complete victory. . He then advanced to Mit- 
tau* the capital of Courland, from whence he 
passed into Lithuania, and entered in triumph 
the tow*/i of Bergen/ where the czar and the 
Polish sovereign had a few months before plan- 
ned his ^Instruction. Charles now formed the 
grand pgiject of 0 dethroning Augustus, kingef 
Poland, xiy means of his own subjects. TIk; 
Poles murmured on seeing their towns en- 
slaved by Saxon garrisons, and their frontiers 
covered with Russian troops. More jealous of 
their liberty than ambitious of conquest, they 
considered the war with Sweden as an artful 
measure of the court, in order to furnish a 
pretext for the introduction of foreign soldiers. 

Charles, being informed of the discontents of 
the Poles, entered into a secret correspondence 
with the malcontents, and marched to Warsaw, 
which opened its gates to him at the fn\t sum- 
mons. The two contending kings met into spa- 
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dous plain near Glissaw, between the capital 
and Cracow. The army of Augustus amounted 
to twenty-four thousand men, while that of 
•.Charles did not consist of more than half that 
number. The Swedish monarch, however, at- 
tacked the enemy with intrepidity ; and, though 
the king of Poland performed every thing that* 
could he expected from a brave prince fighting 
for his crown, lie was defeated # with great 
slaughter : the valour and good fortune of Charles 
prevailed, and he gained a complete victory. 
The king of Sweden directed his march to Cra- 
cow, which immediately surrendered ; and Au- 
gustus fled into Saxony. A diet, that assem- 
bled at Warsaw, declared the elector of Saxony 
incapable of wearing the crown of Roland; and 
Charles, who said that he had more pleasufe in 
giving aw ay, than in conquering kingdoms, re- 
commended to the assembly Stanislaus, a Polish 
nobleman, who w as immediately raised t3 the 
throne. 9 • 

The czar determined that sixty thousand Rus- 
sians should attack the Swedes in thea^onquests. 
Accordingly, this prodigious force ^Bercd Po- 
land, divided into separate Virmiesjpind was 
joined by a great number of Saxons and Cossacs. 
Charles attacked and defeated the Russian 
troops ; and nothing could impede the progress, 
or equal the celerity, of the conquering Swedes. 
If a river interposed, they swam over it; and 
the Sw edish monarch, at the head of his cavalry, 
marched thirty league* in twenty -four hours. 
Struc k w ith conste rnation and dismay at these 
rapid movements, which, appeared altogether 
miraculous, and reduced to a small number by 
their successive defeats, the Russians retired be- 
4 B b 2 yond 
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yond the Boristhenes, and left Augustus to his 
fate. That monarch was soon after compelled 
to renounce lor ever all pretensions to the crown 
of Poland, and to acknowledge Stanislaus law*- 
ful sovereign of the kingdom. 

The prediction, however, which the czar ut- 
tered after the battle of Narva, was verified at 
Pultowa. Charles had imprudently marched his 
army into Bi’issia ; where his troops were worn 
down with hunger and fatigue, and continually 
harrassed by the enemy. The czar, having 
collected his forces, advanced to the relief of 
Pultowa, which was invested by the Swedish 
monarch. Charles, who had been \Vounded in 
a former engagement, was much indisposed. 
Betrayed, however, by a false idea of honour, 
he Would not wait for the enemy in his entrench- 
ments; but ordered his troops to attack the 
Bussian camp. The litter, in which the Swedish 
monarch caused himself to be carried, was twice 
overturned, and the second time broken, by the 
enemy's cannon. After an obstinate and 
1709 engagement, the Swedish army 

* wflEntirely routed and dispersed ; nine* 
thousandwf the vanquished were left dead orv 
the field of battle ; and a great number surreri- 
dered themselves prisoners of war. Charles; 
accompanied by three hundred of his guards, 
escaped with difficulty to Bender, a Turkish 
town jin Moldavia. 

It is a maxim of the Turks to consider as sa- 
cred the person of thdse unfortunate princes 
who take refuge in the dominions of the graud- 
•eignior, and to supply them >vith the conve- 
niences of life. Agreeably to these liberal 
ideas, the king of Sweden was received at.Bon- 
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tier with every mark of respect. The Turks 
and neighbouring Greeks, who had heard of his 
exploits, flocked in crow'ds to see him. His in- 
flexible resolution to abstain from wine, and his 
regularity in publicly assisting at divine service, 
made the Mahometans consider him as a true, 
Mussulman ; and inspired them with an ardent 
desire of inarching under him to the conquest of 
Russia. • 

That idea still occupied the mind of Charles ; 
and, though a fugitive, and destitute of re- 
sources, he still hoped to dethrone the czar. lie 
solicited tljc assistance of the Ottoman Porte ; 
and Achmet III. the reigning sultan, scut him 
a present of a thousand ducats, while the grand- 
vizier said to his envoy, “ I will takS your ting 
* c in one hand, and a sword in the other, and 
“ conduct him to Moscow -at the head of two 
“ hundred thousand men.” The czar’s moaey, 
however, changed the sentiments of the Turkish 
minister, who laid aside *all thoughts 8f a war 
with Russia. The military chest, which Peter 
had taken at Pultowa, furnished hinfyjgvith new 
firms against the vanquished Charle^, whose 
udood-earned treasures were turned against him- 
self. The Swede, nevertheless, found means to 
defeat the cabal by which he was oppressed, and 
to procure the disgrace and banishment of the 
grand-vizier. 

The new minister, who was a man o£*n cor- 
ruptible integrity, could, not endure the thoughts 
of a w ar against Russia, which he considered as 
equally unnecessary and unjust; but he was in- 
duced to observe the rights* of hospitality to the 
king of Sweden, to whom he sent a very consi- 
derably sum of money. That present w*as ac- 
]i b 3 companied 
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companicd by a letter from the grand-vizier, 
who advised him, in the most respectful terms, to 
return to his own states through Germany, or in 
some of the French vessels which lay in the har- 
bour of Constantinople. But the haughty and 
.inflexible Swede, who still believed that he 
should be able to engage the Turks in his project 
of dethroning the czar, obstinately rejected this, 
and every tfther proposal for liis quiet return to 
his own dominions. 

Another change of ministry inspired Charles 
with new hopes; and, at length, the grand- 
seignior gave orders to attack the territories of 
Peter with two hundred thousand men. The 
czar, informed of the determination of the Otto- 
man court)' marched his army into Moldavia, 
where, on the banks of the Pruth, he found him- 
self in a perilous situation, being surrounded by . 
the enemy. From this imminent danger he was 
rescued by the dexterity of Catharine, who had 
not yet'iittained the &nk of empress, and who 
gained the grand-vizier and his council by va- 
luable presents. The king of Sweden, who had 
been informed of the perilous situation of the 
czar, hastened from Bender to behold the ruin 
of his rival, and arrived in the Turkish camp on 
the day subsequent to the treaty. 

Being told of the peace which the grand- 
vizier had concluded with Peter, Charles \vas 
inflated with resentment, and reproached the 
Turkish minister for hip conduct. “ I have a 
" right,'* said the grand -vizier calmly. “ to 
tf make either peace or war; and our law com- 
tf mands us to vspare Our enemies, when they im- 
g< plore our clemency.** The Turkish minister, 
however, was disgraced for not paying ip Are re- 
gard 
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gard to the claims of Charles. The grand- 
vizier, who succeeded him, was still less dis- 
posed to favour the views of the Swedish mo- 
narch, and reduced his pension. Every attempt 
of Charles to kindle a new war between the 
Turks and Russians proved ineffectual ; and the. 
divan, wearied with his perpetual importunities, 
resolved to send him back into Sweden, attended 
by a suilicicnt guard. The fugitives, however, 
still persevered in his demand of an army. 

Indignant at the conduct of Charles, the sultan 
convoked an extraordinary divan, and spoke to 
the following effect : — “ I have scarcely known 
“ the king of Sweden, except by his defeat at 
(< Pultowa, and by his request that I would grant 
him an asylum in my dominions. # I havq^not, 
te I believe, any need of his assistance, nor any 
“ cause to love or to feaj him. Nevertheless, 
“ without being influenced by any other»mo~ 
“ tives than the hospitality of a Mussulman, I 
€t have received, protected, and maintained him- 
4t self, his ministers, officers, and soldiers; and, 
“ for the space of three years and a half, have 
“ loaded him with favours. • He asked money 
t* of me to pay his expenccs, though I defray 
“ them all : I sent him more than he had de- 
fr manded. I have offered him a guard to 
“ escort hint into his own dominions ; but he 
“ refuses to depart, under pretence that it is 
fylfot sufficiently numerous, and requires a 
ft whole army. Will it, therefore, be a viola- 
“ tion of the laws of hospitality to send that 
tf prince away ; and will foreign powers charge 
“ liietwith injustice and cruelty if I shall employ 
“ &r4e in compelling him to depart 


The 
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The council unanimously determined, that 
compulsory means should be adopted, if neces- 
sary. An order to that, effect was immediately 
sent to the bashaw of Bender, who waited on 
the king of Sweden, and informed him of it. 
In return for the gentleness and delicacy with 
'which he acquitted him.sclf of the former part 
of his commission, lie leeeived from Charles this 
biutdl answer: — “Obey your master, if you 
*■' dare; and leav c me instantly !” The bashaw 
needed not this insult to animate him to his 
duty. lie coolly prepared to execute the orders 
of his sovereign; and Charles, in spite of the 
earnest entreaties of his friends and servants, 
resolved with three hundred Swedes to oppose an 
army of twenty thousand Turks and Tartars. 

Accordingly, the king of Sweden having 
caused regular entrenchments to be thrown up 
for the purpose of defence, the enemy attacked 
the Swedish fortifications, gnd the cannon began 
to play. «- The little c&np 4 w as instantly forced, 
and most of the three hundred Swedes were 
made premiers. Charles, who was on horse- 
back, sought refuye in his house, together with 
a few general oflicers and domestics. Wilh 
these, he fired from the windows upon the Turks 
and Tartars, of whom two hundred were killed, 
and bravely maintained himself till the edifice 
was ill flames. In this extremity, a centinel had 
the pr£$ence of mind to observe, that the chan- 
cery-house, which was only about fifty yards 
distant, had a stone roof* and w as proof against 
fire, and in which they might defeud them: elves 
to the last. “ Thera is a true Swede!” nried 
Charles, rushing out, like a madman, at thp l^iad 
pf a few desperadoes. From respoct to t% per- 

1 sou 
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son of the king^ the Turks at first recoiled; but, 
recollecting the orders they had received, they 
surrounded the Swedes, and made them pri- 
soners. Charles, being in boots, entangled him- 
self with his spurs, and fell ; on which, a num- 
ber of janizaries sprang upon him. In order to a 
save himself the mortification of surrendering 
his sword, he threw it into the air; and some 
of the Turks taking hold of his legs* and others 
of his arms, he was carried in that manner to 
the tent of the bashaw. That officer, in ^ 
obedience to the orders of the divan, sent * * 

the Swedish monarch in a covered cha- 
riot to Denfotica, a small town at the distance of 
ten leagues from Adrianople, where the empc- 
ror then resided with his court. • 

In consequence, however, of the intrigues of 
Charles, a sudden change took place in the se- 
raglio. One vizier was disgraced, and anqfher 
strangled. But, though the ministry of the 
Porte was changed, the condition of the^Bwedish 
monarch continued the same, and he remained 
a prisoner at Demotica. Lest the Turks should 
not pay him the respect due tq his royal person, 
or exact from him any thing beneath his dig- 
nity, he determined to confine himself to his 
bed, during his captivity, under pretence of 
sickness ; and to this resolution he adhered for 
ten months. 

length, Charles, despairing of arming the 
Piyfte in his favour, signified to the grand-vizier 
his desire of returning) through Germany, to 
his-owyh dominions. The Turkish minister en- 
dcaijjired to facilitate that event. On his ap- 
UP* £ \jjt° the frontiers of Germany, the king of 
Sweii'. .a had £he satisfaction to learn that the 

emperor 
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emperor had given orders he should be received 
in every part ol* the imperial territories, with 
all the respect due to his rank. Charles, how- 
ever, had no inclination to exhibit the prisoner 
of Bender. lie, therefore, dismissed the Turkish 
convoy that attended him on the coniines of 
*Tra»silvania, and assembled his Swedish fol- 
lowers, to whom he said, " Give yourselves no 
* e uneasiness concerning my person ; but repair 
“ with all possible speed to Stralsuud.” He 
took w ith him only a young colonel, for whom 
he entertained an affection, and set out in dis- 
guise in the dress of a German officer. At the 
end of the first day's ride, his companion, over- 
powered by fatigue, was obliged to stop ; but 
Charles pursued bis route through all Germany; 
and 1 , after a journey of sixteen days, arrived at 
midnight at the gates of Stralsund. The cen- 
tinel refused to inform the governor of the ar- 
rival of an unknown person, and the king 
threatened to have hya hanged the next morn- 
ing. On the gates being opened, the stranger 
was introduced to the governor, who, half asleep, 
asked him whether he brought any news from 
tlie king, whose arrival a vague rumour taught 
the people to expect. "Wliat! Hucker !" ex- 
claimed Charles, " do not my most faithful ser- 
“ vants remember me ?” Recognising his so- 
vereign, the governor fell oil his knees before 
him; and the intelligence of the king’s a^ival 
was instantly spread through the city by Y^ie 
ringing of bells and the roar of artillery. Start- 
ing from their slumbers, the inhabitants un- 
braced and congratulated each other on t£/ : joy- 
ful event. Charles, having passed sixtcck i yL g,hts 
without lying down to rest, thre\ c himse, V on a 
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bed, where he slept a few hours; after which 
he rose and reviewed the troops of the gar- 
rison. 

: During the inactivity of the Swedish mo- 
narch at Bender and Dcmotica, his enemies had 
beeu busily employed in attacking on every side 
his abandoned kingdom. The Danes asserted 
their ancient pretensions ; Russia possessed her- 
self of the provinces bordering or# her domi- 
nions; and Brandenburg aud Hanover enlarged 
their territories at the expence of Sweden. 
Through the influence of the czar, Stanislaus 
had been driven from the throne of Poland, on 
which Augustus was replaced. Embarrassed, 
and ignorant how to stop the progress of inva- 
sion, the senators proposed to treat with the 
enemies of their country, but were answered, 
that no dependence could he placed on an as- 
sembly which was so enslaved ; that when jhey 
had attempted to remonstrate on the conduct of 
Charles, he wrote to his chancellor, If they 
f( prove refractory, I will send one of my boots 
" to govern them.” , 

Whilst the king lived in a §tatc of impotence 
at Bender, where lie was only tolerated and sup- 
ported through favour, and saw' no probable re- 
source within his reach, he was told that Stanis- 
laus wished to renounce the Polish diadem, for 
the sake of enjoying peace. “ If Stanislaus/' 
saicjdie, “ will not consent to be king of Roland, 
must chusc another.” After Charles bad 
btyen taken prisoner, and was on the road to 
Atfjia>iople, he was informed that that prince 
in t ^ 1<5 hands of the Turks; upon which 
?\)}ied to the person who announced ibis in- 
tellig iice, <f yRun to him, my dear Fabriciiw.! 

[ “ Tell 
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“ Tell him never to make peace with Augustus ; 
“ and assure him that our affairs will soon 
“ change.” 

No sooner had the Swedish monarch arrived 
at Stralsund, than, without considering the 
wretched state of his affairs, he immediately dis- 
patched orders to all his generals to renew the 
war with fresh vigour. Intoxicated by the 
phrensy of#glory, all the young men crowded 
to the standard of their king, and none remained 
for the labours of agriculture, except the aged 
and the infirm, who were little qualified to save 
Sweden from a famine with which she was 
threatened. 

^ 2^ On opening the campaign, however, 
Charles was surrounded by such a nmlti- 
’ tude of enemies, that valour or conduct, 
without a greater farce, could be of little service. 
The combined army “of Prussians, Danes, and 
Saxons invested Stralsund ; in hopes that the 
king would there perish, be taken prisoner, or 
compelled to make peace. Charles, who sus- 
tained ttye siege in person, performed, as usual, 
prodigies of valour. Fearing to fall into the 
hands of his enemies, he embarked in a small 
vessel, and, by favour of the night, passed 
safely through the Danish fleet, and was landed 
in Sweden ; and the town capitulated the next 
day. 

The. baron Goertz, Charles’s minister, a^an 
of a bold and active genius, and fertile in Re- 
sources, induced him to &dopt a different planlof 
warfare, and to conclude a peace with Pu.^ia. 
Having, therefore, effected a reconciliatrt? ^be- 
tween his master and the czar, he suggilyjJl to 

Charles that it would be an unir tportait* 011 a 

7 bcd # 
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gcance to dismember the states of Hanover, or 
even to subdue the whole, and that he ought to 
snatch the crown of England from George I. 
\fho had taken part against him during his mis- 
fortunes, and to reinstate the family of king 
James on the throne of Great Britain. In order^ 
to accomplish thi/s object, Goertz formed an al- 
liance between Sweden and Russia, by the in- 
tervention of the cardinal Alberonij an Italian, 
a man of equal activity and enterprise; and the 
court of Madrid projected a marriage between 
James’s son, commonly denominated the Pre- 
tender, and Anne Pelrowna, daughter of the 
czar. 

The impetuosity of Charles Xlt. the alliance 
he had formed, and the ambition of his minister, 
seemed ready to overturn the system of Europe. 
In the interval, however, # of. preparing for that 
great enterprise, the Swedish monarch thought 
proper to invade Norway, in order to wrest it 
from the king of Denmark, and thus irftlcnmify 
himself for the provinces which he had ceded to 
the czar. Notwithstanding the chain* of steep 
mountains, which form a basrier between the 
two states, Charles made an incursion into Nor- 
way, penetrated to the heart of the kingdom , 
and, in the month of December, when the 
ground was covered with ice and snow, and the 
air intensely cold, laid siege to Fredericshall, a 
strongly fortified town. Many of the soldiers 
wc^e frozen to death, ajid, in order to animate 
hisXroops, the Swedish monarch exposed him- 
self»o;all the rigour of the climate, and to the 
dang’ of the siege; and, covered only with 
Jijs'JVwK, usually slept in the open air ! One 
• ®''t, as he v ewed them carrying on their ap- k 
. XXII. C c proachw 
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proaches by star-light, he was killed by an half- 
pound ball, discharg'd from a cannon loaded 
with grape-shot. 1 hough he expired without 
a groan, the moment he had received the blow 
he had instinctively grasped the hilt of his 
sword, and was found in that position, so ex- 
tremely characl eristic of his mind. 

^ Thus feil Charles XII. a prince pos- 
1718 sess ® c * ' ,ildn y eminent, and few amiable 
* qualities. Ii ,j 'was rigidly just, but void 
of lenity; ronumticly brave, yet blind to con- 
sequences; profu.sdy generous, without know- 
ing how to oblige; temperate, without delicacy • 
a stranger to the pleasures of society, and only 
slightly acquainted with books; a (loth in his 
maivncrs, and a savage in his resentments. In 
short, he was little formed to conciliate love, or- 
procure esteem. But his wonderful intrepidity 
and perseverance in enterprize, his firmness un- 
der misfyrtuue, his contempt of danger, and his 
enthusiastic passion tor glory, will ever com- 
mand the admiration of mankind. 

' c 


CHAP. IV. 

From the Death of Charles XII. to the present 
Time . 

A.Dfy^ViN the death of Charles Xfk his 
1719. sister Ulriea-Eleonora, wife to\the 
prince of Hesse, assumed the Swedish seejnre, 
as the gift of the states, not as her own Wee cl i- 
tary right. The senate made some {lions 
with that princess, which emancipated! tjffe as- 
sembly from the state of subjection, in fvhioh it 

/ had 
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had been held by the late monarch. The op- 
pression of the king was not so much attributed 
to Clmiles as to his minister Coertz, who treated 
the people with great pride and hauteur, and 
who, after the death of his master, atoned by* 
the loss of his head lor his past influence, and 
for the imperious and arbitrary use which he. 
had xnade of it. The restrictions imposed upon 
the regal power restored some equilibrium to the 
government, and pleased the Swedes, who al- 
lowed Eleonora to associate her husband, ^ 
Frederic, prince of Hesse, with herself on . * ' 

the throne. 

No sooner was the new government esta- 
blished, than the Swedes turned their views to 
peace, and signed three treaties with the belli- 
gerent powers; one w ith the king of GL'cuUBri- 
tain, as elector of Ilanovcr, to whom the queen 
of Sweden ceded the duchies of Bremen and 
Verden, in consideration of a million of •ri\- 
dollars; another with thc # king of Prussia, who 
restored Stralsund and the isle of Itugcn, and 
retained Stetin and the isles of Uscdom and Wol- 
lin; and a third with the Danish momftvh, who 
kept part of the duchy of SlesViek, and gave up 
Wismar, on condition that the fortifications 
should not be rebuilt. Russia still continued to 
carry on the w r ar; but ail English squadron be- 
ing sent to the assistance of Sweden, the czar 
recalled his fleet, and a peace was at length 
concluded between the two hostile croons, by 
\v:uch Peter retained *possession of tiie ^ ^ 
provinces of Livonia, Estonia, and In- 
griai with parts of Carelia and of Fin- 
lane . 


C c 2 
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The states of Sweden at this time required, 
indeed, that peace should he procured, whatever 
might be the concessions demanded ; and the 
condition of this kingdom makes us shudder, 
and calls forth our lamentations for those nations 
governed by princes who arc infatuated by a 
1 pass-on for war. All the veteran soldiers had 
disappeared, being either killed or captured by 
the enemy, The armies were composed of 
young recruits, raw and inexperienced in the 
profession of arms, and who had not the oppor- 
tnnity of acquiring military skill from the super- 
intendence and example of Charles. The taxes 
were numerous and oppressive, and* the people 
groaned under the weight of their burdens. 
Destitute money and credit, Sweden was un- 
able'to resist any longer the attacks of her ene- 
mies. Ilcr commerce was ruined, industry un- 
nerved, and the marine destroyed. Entire pro- 
vinces were covered with ruins; and conster- 
nation yid dismay pervaded the whole king- 
dom. 

Frederic and his consort, having thus restored 
peace and tranquillity to their subjects, by the 
treaties concluded with the belligerent powers, 
endeavoured to re-establish the prosperity and 
commerce of the nation. But the success of 
their operations was impeded by the refractory 
and turbulent disposition of the senate ; who, too 
proud gf the power which they had regained 
after the death of Charles, became jealou.^ of 
the power of the king, and on almost everv^oc- 
rasion opposed his wishes. After the deatJL of 
Jiiswife, Ulrica, who -was greatly beloved by the 
Swedes, Frederic stood in need of all his pru- 
dence and moderation to support his authority, 

and 
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fend to procure a settlement of the succession, 
without disturbance'*. The states norm- ^ 
natcd Adolphns-Fredenic, who was a near 17 ‘ 51 ' 
'kinsman of the deceased queen, and of 
the house of Holstein, to be hereditary prince of 
the crown of Sweden. 

- The long reigns of these monarch:?, though 
peaceable, were nevertheless not free from trou- 
bles. In Sweden factions arose \ghich became 
the watch- words of an entire nation, and whose 
vulgar appellations were the “ Hats," and tha 
“ Caps." The former consisted of those that 
were attached to the royal prerogative, and 
were desirous of re-establishing the administra- 
tion of government on the footing on which it 
had stood during the reigns of Chajle3 XI. Gns- 
tavus- Adolphus, and Charles-Gustavus. -4t was 
well known that this party, with which the no- 
bles and clergy sided, ‘were favoured by the 
king and his council. Tiie sentiments Af the 
Caps were directly adverse to those q£lhc Hals,, 
and breathed nothing but the liberty and privi- 
leges of the senate. With these were united the 
principal burghers, and the, most distinguished 
incmbers of the order of the peasants. Resides 
those two fictions, a third party was formed, 
.called the “ Iluuling-caps," who consisted of 
individuals from all the different classes of the 
people; and who, by their accession or defec- 
tion, gave to or took from either of the others 
a preponderant influence. 

Little repressed bf Frederic, and still less 
restrained by the feeble interposition of Adol- 
phus-Frederic, the Swedish senate had assumed 
a sway which frequently mortified the two mo. 

C c 3 narcha- 
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narchs. On the death of the former, 
the latter prince ascended the throne of 
Sweden without *the least disturbance j 
and, of his own accord, took an oath, in the as-' 
bembly of the senate, that he would never at- 
tempt to introduce despotic authority, but 
maintain the liberties of the people, and rule 
according to the established laws and govern- 
ment of the kingdom. J5ut the senate, by dint 
of remonstrances and of opposition to the royal 
Will, in matters which seemed to affect the pub- 
lic welfare, had acquired a degree of credit, 
which rendered the Caps predominant. The 
king had been obliged to abandon to popular 
justice, or vengeance, valuable generals and en- 
vied ministers, whose zeal for the support of 
the regal authority and the views of France had 
given offence. * r 

Indignant at what he deemed the un- 
due influence of the senate, Adolphus 
endeavoured to* change the form of go- 
vernment, and to increase the power of the 
crown byt diminishing that of the states. The 
design, however, *• being discovered, several 
persons of rank were convicted as principals in 
this conspiracy, and condemned to sulfer death. 
The Swedish monarch threatened to resign the 
crown, and to retire into his hereditary domi- 
nions ; but he wa3 dissuaded from his purpose 
by the people, who espoused his cause in op- 
position to the senate. r J’hc party of the Hats, 
however, had not the skill to avail themselves 
of the ascendency which the king gained in the 
general diet. They constituted, indeed, a ma- 
jority in that assembly ; but, as they did not 
possess any fixed plan, nor knew on what to 

, determine. 
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determine, the meeting was of no real servic# 
to the monarch. 

Adolphus coiiclucled’a treaty with the . 
French and Imperial courts ; and the * jr * 

Swedes, after many debates between the 1 
king and the senate, declared war against the 
Prussian monarch, and invaded Pomerania". 
Their first acts of hostility were directed against 
the towns of Anclam and Demin Vi : and they 
afterwards attacked the fortress of Pcnnemunde, 
on the river Pene, of which they made them- 
selves masters. General Lehwald, however, 
who commanded tlio royal army of Prussia, 
attacked the Swedes with thirty thousand men, 
and compelled them to abandon their several 
conquests, and to retire under the cannon of 
Stralsund ; and the enemy possessed thcifiselves 
of a great part of Swedish Pomerania. But the 
Swedes afterwards defeated the Prussians jn dif- 
ferent engagements, and over-ran Pomerania; 
though they were alwttys com pel lei to retire’ 
to Stralsund, before the end of each campaign. 
The Swedish senate having become lvttle better 
than pensioners to the crown of France, it was 
chiefly through the influence of the court of 
Versailles, who intrigued with the senators, 
that Adolphus had been obliged to take part in, 
the war against Prussia : but, as this measure 
w r as not only disagreeable to the. nation in gene- 
ral but to the king himself, the Swedes never 
made so mean and despicable an appearance. 
Accordingly, after several spiritless campaigns, 
a peace was concludod betw een the two . ^ 
nations, which loft matters just as they . 7 * * 

stood at the commencement of the 1 * 
contest. 


Adolphus^ 
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Adolphus-Frederic, >vho was of a mild and 
pacific disposition, was distinguished for can* 
dour, and endued with a* beneficence and good- 
ness of heart which render his memory respected 
£ and revered to the present time. His 
reign, however, was turbulent, and he 
died dispirited, leaving the crown, at his 
death, to hi; son Gustav us, who had already 
felt its thorn*. 

Gustavus III. who, at the demise of his fa- 
ther, was travelling in foreign countries, was 
no sooner informed of that event than he 
hastened out of France, and arrived at Stock- 
holm, where he was leceived with' the most 
lively acclamations of joy, and proclaimed king 
of Sweden. « Horn with talents that would have 
reflected lustre on any rank, or any station, he 
cultivated with care his natural endowments ; 
and his education was suitable to bis birth, and 
excellently adapted to a situation which seemed 
*to requiraithe greatest exertion of abilities. By 
a graceful and commanding oratory, and the 
moslinsinyating manner and address, he engaged 
the hearts of those jvho beheld him only in pub- 
lic ; and by an extent of knowledge and depth 
of judgment he excited the approbation of other*, 
who had an opportunity of approaching his per- 
son. They could not, however, suspect him of 
.that genius for intrigue, of that bold and enter, 
prising spirit, by which he was afterwards dis- 
tinguished : nor could tiiey hope that a prim e, 
possessed of such abilities, whilst he exerted 
himself in promoting his own peculiar interests, 
should nevertheless endeavour to increase the 
happiness and prosperity of the people. lie 
cultivated with equal success the art of govern- 
ing 
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ing and of pleasing ; ami he knew in what man- 
ner to gain the respect and obtain the affec- 
tions of his subjects. *Under the appeal ante of 
The most disinterested patriotism, he concealed 
an ambition great as his talents ; and covered 
it with a zeal for the welfare of his subjects, 
which might prevent the most sagacious from 
penetrating his designs on the liberties of his 
country. t 

Such were the talents, such was the ambi- 
tion, cv a prince destined to wield a sceptre, 
that could afford no scope for the one, no grati- 
fication for the other. Master of every popular 
art in a popular government, he had to submit 
to the caprice of a senate, or the dictates of a 
foreign minister. Fully equal tg the task of 
governing others, he was allowed no wilf of his 
own : possessed of the affections of his people, 
he was only to enjoy ttfe name and shadow of 
royalty : and he was to refrain from grasping at 
that power which formed the first reject of hi* 
wishes. 

The demonstrations of joy testified by the 
people on the king’s arrival at Stockholm were 
extreme. Gustavus received all who approach- 
ed him with amiable affability, and extended 
his popularity to the remotest part of his domi- 
nions. Twice a week he gave audience to hi* 
people, and listened to the meanest of his sub- 
jects with the dignity of a sovereign, and the 
tenderness of a father. The Swedish monarch 
endeavoured to persu&dc the principal men in 
the nation, that his attachment to the constitu- 
tion of his country was. sincere and inviolable; 
that he was perfectly satisfied with the share of 
power which the laws had allotted him; and 

that 
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that his greatest glory consisted in being th 
first citizen of a free and independent people 
These professions excite*! * lie suspicions of a 
few ; but they lulled great numbers into a fatal - 
security. Those, who possessed a greater share 
of penetration, perceived that, notwithstanding 
the king's outward appearance of impartiality, 
bis favourites were all selected from the faction 
of the Ilats; «aud that the whole administration 
acted conformably to the court of Versailles. 

Gustav us thought it necessary to make the 
experiment at a considerable distance from the 
metropolis, in order that it might operate, in 
some degree, before the senate and stales should 
receive information of it, and acquire a matu- 
rity of strength before they could impede its 
force. *Tiic small city and strong fortress of 
Christiaustadt in Scania, about two hundred and 
fifty miles from Stockholm, seemed to atford 
c very °ad vantage for the purpose, and was ac- 
^ cordiugly selected. Prince Charles, the 
1772 king's brother, set out for that pro- 

1 ' vintje, and prince Frederic-Adolphus 
went to the neighbouring territory of Ostrogo- 
thia ; both having regiments and principal com- 
mands in the army, and being greatly beloved 
by the troops. 

Every thing now being in readiness, an in- 
surrection was excited among the garrison of 
Christiaustadt ; and one Hellecliius, a captain, 
at the head of the soldiers, seized on the maga- 
zines, arms, and fortifications. Prince Charles, 
who was at Carlscroon when the news arrived 
of the revolt, immediately embraced the oppor- 
tunity, which his ra:nc and quality atibrded him, 
of assembling the troops, of whom he took the 

command., 
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command, and marched towards Christianstadt. 
His brother, prince Frederic, at the same time, 
put himself at the lu*id oflhesohliersinOs- 
•tr’ogothia. 

In the mean time, the misunderstanding be- 
tween the king and the senate, without break- 
ing forth into open rupture, had manifested it- 
self by alarming preparations. The king had 
surrounded his person with a guavjJ of one hun- 
dred and lifty men, w ho never quitted him. 
The dilferent strong posts in Stockholm bad 
been seized by the senate, who had nominated, 
as governor of the city, a rnau entirely devoted 
to them. * 'Fhe principal officers of the army 
were Caps; and, without cashiering those sus- 
pected of attachment to the kin^, the senate 
removed them from their respective corp# under 
pretext of various services; insomuch that the 
senatorial assembly couftl be certain of collect- 
ing around them the different regiments, When- 
ever they chose to command their attendance. • 

i\o sooner was the senate informed of the in- 
surrection at Christianstadt, and of the subse- 
quent, proceedings of the king's brotliers, than, 
sensible that the troops quartered in Stock- 
holm were too much attached to Guslavus to 
place any dependence on their fidelity, they 
dispatched orders to the regiments of Upland 
and Sundermania to march with the greatest ex- 
pedition to the capital. They comniauded the 
cavalry, composed of the burghers, to mount 
their horses, and to lix patroles in all proper 
and convenient parts of the city and suburbs, 
and appointed the senator count Railing, who 
Avas also considered as prime minister, to be ge- 
neral in chief, Avith all the authority they could 
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confer., The king was also required hot to de- 
part from Stock hoi m, and desired to recall his 
brothers without delay. * 

Though Gustavus seemed totally dormant afid 
inactive with respect to the present transactions, 
it is evident that he was taking the most effectual 
measures to accomplish the great designs he had 
in view, to the success of which nothing con- 
tributed so much as the admirable silence and 
secrecy with w Inch they were conducted : 
but things were now come to a crisis which 
would no longer admit of disguise and dissimu- 
lation. The arrival of the two regiments, 
which had been sent for by the senate, might 
have overthrown the whole project; and the 
king, therefore, precipitated matters to an im- 
mediate conclusion. 

Early in the moaning of the nineteenth, of 
August, Gustavus sent for all the Hats, whom he 
thougnt attached to his person, mounted on 
horseback^ and reviewed the regiment of artil- 
lery. As he passed through the streets, he 
showed himself more civil than usual to all he 
met; and bowed fgjniliarly to the lowest of the 
people. On returning to the palace, he took 
the commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
into the guard house, and harangued them witk 
all that eloquence of which he was so perfect a 
master. He insinuated that his life was in danger, 
and exposed to them, in the strongest light, the 
wretched state of the kingdom, the shackles in 
which it w'as held by meems of foreign gold, and 
the dissentions and troubles which had distract- 
ed the diet for so long a time He assured them 
that his only design was to banish corruption, 
restore true liberty, and revive fht ancient 

lustre 
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lustra of Sweden ; and, disclaiming all absolute 
power, concluded his speech with the following 
words : “ I am obliged to defend my own li- 

tf berty, and that of the kingdom, against the 
“ aristocracy whicli reigns. Will you be faith* 
“ ful to me, as your forefathers were to Gusta- 
•* vus Vasa and Gustavus Adolphus? and I will 
fr risk my life for your welfare, and for that 
" of my country.” A gloomy sileryre pervaded 
the whole assembly. ".What !” exclaimed the 
king, astonished and confused, " does nobody 
“ answer me ?” — " Yes,” replied a young offi- 
cer, “ we will all follow you. Is there any man 
" among uS so base as to desert his king ?”— 
These words decided the business j and each in- 
dividual present took the oath of fidelity to the 
king. 

The officers were Ordered to assemble the 
soldiers ; and GuSt&vus * advanced from # the 
guard-house to the parade, in order to harangue 
the troops, who were wholly unacquainted with 
his designs, and had been accustomed to pay 
obedience only to the commands of th£ senate. 
He addressed them in nearly the same Words 
that he had used to the officers, and obtained 
eoual success. In the mean time, the emissaries 
o&tiie king had spread a report that GustavuS 
had been arrested by order of the senate. The 
populace, therefore, flocked to the palace in 
great numbers; and, arriving just as his majesty 
had concluded his speech to the guards, testified 
by reiterated acclamations their joy at seeing 
him safe. 

The senators were now immediately secured. 
'They had beheld froth the window of thecoun- 
cibchamber.the tumult, on the parade; and, at a 
•Vol. XXII. Dd km 
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loss to know the meaning of the shouts which 
they heard, attempted to send some of ilieir 
members to gain intelligence of what was passing. 
But thirty grenadiers, with their bayonets fixed, 
opposed their egress, and informed them that 
it was the king's pleasure they should remain 
Vhere they were. The senators began to threaten, 
but were only answered by having the gate* 
shut and locked upon them. 

Gustav us then mounted his horse, and being 
followed by bis officers, with their swords drawn, 
a large body of soldiers, and numbers of the po- 
pulace, paraded the streets of Stockholm. He 
ordered the gates of the city to be shut ; and, in 
the name of the senate, sent orders to the troops 
on their mafeh, who were now not more than a 
leagife distant, to return to their former stations. 
Ignorant of the transactions in the city, and 
supposing that the cbmmaud had really come 
from the senate, they immediately obeyed. 
With tlu* same facility Gustavus made himself 
master of all the posts, and obliged all the peo- 
ple to tajee a new oath of allegiance to him. 

Thus was this great and unparalleled revolu- 
tion accomplished ; and an Extensive nation de- 
prived of its liberties in a single morning, with- 
out bloodshed, without noise, without tumuh, 
and without opposition. The king repaired to 
the castle ; and, having sent for the foreign mi- 
nisters, informed them that it was with the 
greatest sorrow he had agreed to the measure of 
' Which they had been Witnesses, and which he 
fcbd been obliged to take for the security of his 
person, and the prosperity of the state. 

On the following day, which was the 21st of 
August, the king assembled the diet, in order to 

abolish 
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abolish the*, old, and establish the new, form of 
government. Gustavus took such decisive mea- 
sures, tor the completion of this great act, as 
Committed nothing to the hazard of chance, or 
to the* caprice of fortune. A large detachment 
of the guards were posted in the morning in the 
square where the house of nobles stands ; the 
palace was invested on every side with troops ; 
all the garrison were under arms; cannon were 
planted in the great court of the hall, where the 
states were assembled ; and every thing had the 
appearance, not only of war, but of the immediate 
attack of an enemy. 

Being thfls conveniently secured ill this place 
of terrors, it was not a matter of much consider- 
ation whether they should accede to the propo- 
sitions that were to be made to them. Tliff king 
entered the hall in his royabattire ; and, having 
the silver hammer of Gustavus Adolphus iji lus 
hand, he made with it the signal for silence. 
After a speech of considetoble length, «n which 
he recounted the motives which had induced 
him to act in the present manner, and tfie causes 
that had occasioned the late transactions, he read 
to them the plan of a new form of government, 
which he had ready prepared. This piece, 
v, filch consisted of fifty-seven articles, was of 
great length, and imported that the king was to 
chuse the senate himself ; that he was to have 
the power of convoking, proroguing, and dis- 
solving the diet at his pleasure ; that he was to 
have the sole disposition of the army, navy, and 
finances, and of all the employments civil and 
military. It did not expr-essly ordain that the 
kingshould have a right to impose new taxes ; 
hut it provided that those which already existed 
D d 2 should 
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should be perpetual 5 and that, in case of hostile 
invasion, or other urgent necessity, the monatdi 
was at liberty to augment them at his discretion, 
until there should be an opportunity of as- 
sembling a diet. Finally,, it decreed that the 
States should not deliberate on any matter^, ex- 
cept such as were laid before them by I he • ng. 

The whole of this piece being read, Gu: vus 
asked them ^f they would give him their a .h to 
observe this form of government. Wemav n i- 
dily conceive that no assembly was ev' none 
unanimous : the e was not a single di^c tient 
voice, nor any debate upon the subject ; and I he 
whole diet was immediately sworn *11 the pre- 
sence of the king. 'I he new foira was then 
signed and leak'd ; and, this great work being 
finally accomplished, Gustav as, with an appear- 
ance of piety, observed that it was necessary to 
return thanks to Almighty God for his assistance 
on this occasion, and taking a psalm-book out 
of his pocket, began • to sing the To ])cum in 
which he was accompanied by the whole assem- 
bly with, great reverence. 

The constitution was sent into the diflereut 
provinces, and every w r here received without 
tnurmur, and without opposition. TJie king 
Was not negligent in putting the internal govern- 
ment of the kingdom into hands in which he 
could confide : nor did he forget to provide for 
those who had distinguished themselves in fa- 
vour of the revolution. Prince Charles was 
created duke of Sunderfhania, and appointed to 
the government of Scania, Halland, Blackingen, 
Bahur-Lehn, and Smaland ; prince Frederic 
Adolphus, duke of Ostrogothia, with the im- 
portant province of Finland ; and the king's 

mother. 
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ino 4 '*' er, the queen dowager, was appointed go* 
verness of the Swedish provinc es in Germany. 

‘ L. the first diet, however, which met ^ ^ 
after ‘the revolution, it was manifest that J ' * 

the seeds of dissention had taken deep 1 
rout in the minds even of those who filled tl>e 
highest otticcs of the state. In this assembly 
the king endeavoured to re-establish the ancient 
classes of the Swedish nobles ; the high nobility, 
the equestrian order, and the gentry. Each class 
was to vote separately ; and, as every question 
was to be decided by the majority of the classes, 
which Gustavus flattered himself would be 


easily obtained, he hoped that the people would be 
amused w r ith the s\ow of representation, while 
the real power remained in his ow n liands.JBut in 
this expectation, the views of the sovereign were 
disappointed : the higher orders, who felt their 
own consequence, became untractable ; aifd the 
lower house, who saw themselves degraded by* 
this arrangement, entered into a state of impla- 
cable opposition. * motion was made to ascer- 
tain and limit the royal prerogative, dhd Gusta- 
vus found it necessary to dis^blve the states. 

Another diet, which the Swedish mo- ^ 
riarch assembled, was not more satisfac- y\s6 
lory to his views. Most of the measures 
proposed by the king were rejected ; and, in 
order to obtain one point, the establishment of 
granaries under his inspection, he was obliged to 
relinquish a prerogative attached to the crown 
by the old constitution, from the reign of Qusta- 
vus Adolphus, that, when the orders of the diet 
should be divided owaoy question* the dqpermU 
.nation should be referred to the sovereign* This 
diet was dissolved with unequivocal symptom of 
D d 3 die* 
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dissatisfaction, and with mutual recrimination* 

between the king and its leading members. 

Hurried on by that love of glory which all- 
nations extol, though it is generally the cause of 
their misfortunes, Gustavus was not satisfied with 
the celebrity that he had acquired by the revo- 
lution affected in his own country : he had fre- 
quently said ^hat a war was necessary, in order 
to characterize a reign ; and in vain did his un- 
cle, the Great Frederic of Prussia, recommend 
to him pacific measures. The Swedish monarch, 
not contented with repose, desired at all events 
to be a conqueror. Though Gustavus had added 
to the royal power in Sweden, he was still the 
monarch of o a proud and independent people: 
his rights, though extended, were not unlimited j 
and the constitution, which he himself had di- 
gested and sworn to maintain, invested him 
with'fevery power necessary to defend his do- 
< minions but expressly denied him that of un- 
dertaking an offensive war, without the consent 
of the four orders of the kingdom. He pretend- 
ad to be alarmed at the armament w hich the 
empress of Russia was fitting out against the 
Ottoman Porte, and presented to the Russian 
a j* court a menacing note, by which he re- 
1788* Catharine to disarm, and to ac- 

4 cept his mediation between her and the 
Turks, tp restore to Turkey all that had been 
taken from it during the last war, and to rein- 
state Sweden in the possession of Finland and 
Ingria, even to within two leagues of Peters- 
burg. Ho insisted that the court of Russia 
should return a Yew or No, without modification, 
and declared war in case of refusal. 

'' No* waiting for an answer to thp. extraordinary 
*- - ■ note. 
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hote, he put himself at the head of his army, 
and advanced to the frontiers of Finland. He re- 
fused all conference with generals, whom the 
empress sent to negociate with him; and he 
every where spread the assertion that the Rus- 
sians intended to invade Sweden, and had al- 
ready committed hostilities. Catharine, who 
was proud of her power, and intoxicated by the 
splendour of her reign, had been lulled into an 
imprudent confidence, and could not believe 
that the Swedish monarch would dare to attack 
her. The infatuation of the empress was so 
great, that* her squadron had received orders to 
sail for the Archipelago ; and, if Gustavus had 
been four days later in declaring w # ar, he would 
have found the sea open, Cronstadt without 
si ups, and Petersburg destitute of defence. 

In proportion as the empress had been blinded 
by security, the more lively washer alarm? AH 
the peasants and domestics were ayned, and' 
sent into Finland. Consternation and dismay 
reigned at Petersburg ; the most alarming and 
false reports were propagated ; the Svvedes were 
every moment expected to arrive ; and the de- 
parture of Catharine for Moscow was considered 
a) certain. But the tardiness of Gustavus, and 
the activity of the Russian ministers, soon dis- 
pelled this fear. The two hostile fleets met and 
engaged ; Te Deum was sung by ea$h party, 
and both claimed the victory. Both armaments 
suffered considerably f but that of Cathariue 
kept the s ea, while the Swedish squadrons re- 
turned to port. In this engagement the duke 
of Sudermaaia acquired reputation, as a naval 
.commander. Gustavus having intercepted a let- 
- ter, by whieb he understood that twelve thou- 
sand 
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sand Russians were advancing against him, re* 
embarked his troops with precipitation, and no 
affair of importance followed. 

This unsuccessful attempt, and the declara- 
tion of Denmark, which had espoused the cause 
df Russia and was making formidable prepara- 
tions in Norway, excited a murmur in the Swe- 
dish army ; /vhich was inc reased by its being 
known that the Russians had not meditated an 
attack upon Sweden, and that the king had en- 
gaged in art unconstitutional war, the commence- 
ment of which was humiliating, and the conse- 
quences dangerous. Enraged at sefeing them- 
selves at once deceived and abandoned, the 
commanders, openly expressed their dissatis- 
faction*; and did not dissemble their uneasiness, 
livery thing announced another revolution, 
which the faults ol'Gufitavus had prepared ; but 
jVoin'which his activity and good fortune pre- 
* served hipi. The kings of England and Prus- 
sia, by their menaces, stopped the Danes, and 
compelled them to make peace, The Swedish 
monarch, support9d by the people whom hr 
knew how to animate, terrified the troops, and 
kept the nobles within bounds. The army, per- 
ceiving the union of the king and the people, 
and learning the defection of the Danes, de- 
nounced and abandoned the authors of the sedi- 
tion, whose schemes it had previously approved. 
Gustavus imprisoned the leaders of the revolt ? 
and, by judiciously distributing largesses, by 
promises, by severely punishing some of the re- 
bels, and extending clemency to others, he re- 
established discipline among the troops, and b\ 
his presence re-animated their courage. 

Having thus restored order to the army, thv 

Swedish 
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Swedish monarch was indebted for some ad* 
vantages to the skilful valour of general Steding. 
His flotilla, which had b^en beaten by the Rus- 
sians, and shut up in the gulph of Viburg, had 
exposed Gustav us to the loss of his ships and his 
liberty. But, at the moment when he was con- 
sidered as destitute of resourses, he heroically 
quitted this dangerous position, made his way 
through the Russians who surrounded him* 
braved the terrible fire they poured on him, and 
at once fulfilled the duties of a general and a 
soldier. Having forced the enemy's line, he 
rejoined his ships of war, destroyed the gallies 
of the prinGe of Nassau, and captured or sunk 
forty- four vessels. By this victory he frighten- 
ed the empress, who might almost i have heard 
from her palace the report of the enemyfe can- 
non. lie then returned to hjs own posts crown- 
ed with glory ; but disgusted with a war which 
had exposed him to so mauy dangers, cost* him 
so much blood, and the siyccess of whic^i had re- 
alised none of the hopes he had conceived. At 
length the courts of Russiaand Stockholm abjured 
their hatred of each other, renounced tneir pre- 
tensions, terminated their hostilities, and, through 
the intervention of Spain, concluded a peace, by 
which each retained what it before pos- . y. 
sessed. The treaties of Abo and of Niis- * 
tadt were renewed and confirmed ; and 1 
Gustavus renounced all claims to the possessions 
conquered by his ancestors. 

Whilst the war continued, Gustavus had been 
compelled to assemble the states of the kingdom, 
in order to raise supplies for the exigencies of 
the government ; and the discontents, which had 
prevailed in the former sessions, seemed to in- 
.* crease 
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crease in this. Some popular laws were 
passed; and the privileges, which the nobi- 
lity had before exclusively enjoyed, were ex- 
tended to all the inhabitants of the nation. The 
king, at length, obtained his object with respect 
to the supplies ; but concluded the diet by abo- 
ITshing the power of the senate, which was a 
nearer approach to arbitrary power, and ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the nobles. 

Averse as the king must necessarily have been 
rendered to these assemblies, his necessities once 
more obliged him to summon a diet, which 

17 * 92 * Was ronvcnec * a ^ er a not * cc of three 
* ' weeks, was held at Geffle, a*solitary si- 

tuation on the Bothnic gulph and seventy miles 
from Stockholm, and, during the whole of its 
deliberations, was surrounded by mercenary 
troops. By this means the expectations of the 
pubijc were completely frustrated : no reform 
was affected, nor any censure passed on the king 
’ for the manifest infraction of both the old and 
new constitutions, by entering into war without 
the consent of the states. 

But though the d ^satisfaction which the conduct 
of Gustavus had excited was thus suppressed, the 
evil was not eradicated, and the sword of faction 
impended over his devoted head. The king had 
resolved to puthimself at the head of the French 
emigrants, whose hopes and enthusiasm he had 
chenshod and inflamed, and to attack the domini- 
ons of France. To this measure not only the no- 
bles but the people were* extremely averse. Se- 
veral conspirators, some in order to re-establish 
the authority of the. senate, others to avenge 
slight personal injuries, resolved to kill him at a 
masked ball. One of them, named Lilian-Horn, 

stung 
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atungby remorse, wished to save the king’s life, 
without betraying his accomplices, lie, there- 
fore, sent a 1101c to the monarch containing the 
following l am yet your friend, though 

’• I hai e reason to be no longer so. Do not go 

• * to the ball to-night ; for a plot is formed against 
“ your life.” Gustav us, on reading the notes 
was observed to turn pale; but he affected to 
consider it as intended to insult his courage, in 
order to deter him from the evening’s amusement. 
To a nobleman, who urged him to abstain from 
going to the ball, or at least to secure himself 
'with a coat of mail, he said with a smile, u Let 
€t us go and see whether they will dare to assas- 
“ sinate me.” 

This ball wasgiven on the 16 th of March. ^ 

On entering the room, the king mingled ' " 

among the crowd, and was surrounded 1 
by' several persons in masks,* one of whom fired 
a pistol at him, and lodged the contents ill his 
body. A scene of dreadful confusion immedi- • 
ately ensued. The conspirators, amidst the ge- 
neral tumult and alarm, retired to the other parts 
of the room ; but one of them had |freviously 
dropped his pistols and a dagger close by the 
wounded king. By the information of a cutler 
and a gunsmith, these weapons were found to 
belong to a nobleman, called Ankerstroem, a cap- 
tain in the army, who was no sooner apprehend- 
ed than he confessed that he was the person 
** who had endeavoured to liberate his ^country 
* f by the death of a monster and a tyrant.” He 
uanied two conspirators, who were capitally con- 
demned ; but, either from clemency, or policy, 
their punishment was commuted into exile. 
Ankerstroem was sentenced to have his right hand 

* and 
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and his head cut off, and his body impaled ; and 
this sentence was carried into execution on the 
17th of May. The king’s wounds proved mor- 
tal ; but he lived several days, and displayed 
in his misfortune a constant courage ahd an 
heroic firmness. Thus fell in his forty-sixth 
year Gustavus III. a prince who, from his active 
ambition, his eloquence, his courageous actions, 
his rash valour, his numerous defects, and his 
brilliant qualities, deserves a distinguished place 
in history. 

Immediately on the death of the late monarch, 
his son Gustavus IV. was proclaimed king of 
Sweden; and his uncle, the duke of Sudermania, 
was appointed sole regent, till he should attain 
the age of eighteen years. The mild and equal 
conduct of the regent preserved the country from 
the horrors of internal war ; while the wisdom, 
spirit, and patriotism 1 of his councils saved it 
from the insidious attacks of a restless and dan- 
gerous neighbour. His prudence feelingly im- 
pressed him with the blessings of peace ; and he 
dedicated his whole attention to repairing the 
losses which Sweden had suffered. At the con- 
clusion of the year 1793, a conspiracy was dis- 
covered, at the head of which was baron Arm- 
feldt, and others of the nobility, who confessed 
that application had been made to the empresss 
of Russia to favour a revolution, by sending a 
fleet to -cruize near Stockholm. The chief of 
the conspirators were sentenced to suffer per- 
petual imprisonment. c 

jy The young king, with his uncle and 
1796 * a numerous -suite, being invited by 
* the empress of Russia to visit Peters- 
burg, set out for that city, where they arrived 

/ on 
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•n the 25th of August. At the first interview 
of Gustavus and Catharine, he would have kissed 
her hand ; but she refused to allow it, saving, 
• ff No, I cannot forget that the count von Haga 
99 is a king .” — ■" If your majesty,” answered he, 

• 4e will not give me leave as empress, at least per- 
r mit this favour as a lady to whom I owe So 
“ much respect and admiration.” But the inter- 
view of the Swedish monarch wi^i the young 
grand-duchess, Alexandra Paulina, to espouse 
whom this visit was wholly intended, was still 
more interesting. Her tall and elegant figure, 
fair complexion, light flaxen hair, waving in 
ringlets on* her shoulders, regular features, and 
modest aspect, made a lively impression on his 
heart ; which her innocence, candour, sensibi- 
lity, and talents, contributed to streffgthen. 
The princess of Mecklenburg, whom he was to 
have married, was soon fofgotten ; and the £Oung 
Gustavus seemed enamoured of Alexandra. 

The day for their espousals being jfixed, the* 
only difficulty that presented itself was that of 
religion. Catharine resolved to make g queen of 
Sweden of the Greek church* The day arrived 
for the public betrothment of the enamoured 
pair. The young princess, in her bridal attire, 
the empress and her court were already assem- 
bled; and the bridegroom only was absent, 
whose tardiness was a matter of surprize. The 
contract and articles of alliance had heen car- 
ried to Gustavus only an hour before that ap- 
pointed for the solemnity. He declared, how- 
ever, that, though no restraint should be im- 
posed on the conscience, of the princess, she 
ought outwardly to conform to the established 
l^ws of Sweden. The conflict was severe ; the 
. Vol. XXII. £ e moment 
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moment critical ; but the principles of the youth- 
ful monarch triumphed over his passions. The 
importunities of the Russian ministers, the soli- 
citation of the Swedes gained over to the cause, 
and even the interference of the regent, could 
not shake his resolution ! — “ No, no ; I will not 
I cannot; I will never sign them, 0 exclaimed 
he; and, vexed at their, pertinacity, hastened 
from them, and shut himself up in his apart- 
ment. Catherine was extremely chagrined at 
the disappointment; and Gustavus soon after 
quitted Petersburg. 

^ When the armed neutrality was re- 
* ' vived by the late emperor, Paul, Sweden 

* joined the other northern powers, and 
made preparations for attacking England. But 
when ihe English armament, under the com- 
jnand of admirals Parker and Nelson, had de- 
feated the Danish fleet before Copenhagen, and 
was jfroceeding against the Swedes, Alexander, 
•who had ascended the^throne of Russia, sent a 
note to tffe commander in chief, requesting a 
suspension of hostilities till a definitive arrange- 
ment coufd take place, which might terminate 
the differences thafsubsisted between Great Bri- 
tain and the northern powers. Accordingly, 
England and Russia soon after concluded a treaty 
of agreement, to which Sweden acceded. 
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CHAP. I. 

Description of Denmark and its History to the 
Accession of Canute VL 

T O Denmark, which consists of several 
islands in the Baltic sea and a peninsula 
adjoining to Germany, are added the kingdom 
of Norway and the great isle of Iceland. It is 
bounded oh the west by the German ocean; on 
the cast by Sweden and Swedish Lapland; on 
the north by the sea called the Categat ; and on 
the south by Germany. * 

The air of Norway is in general pure and sa- 
lubrious ; and it is said tliat some of the natives 
Jive to so great an age, that existence is no 
longer considered as a blessing. Tfre climate 
varies according to its proximity to the sea and 
northern situation. The eastern parte of Nor- 
way are generally coveredi with snow; and 
during the winter season, which continues six 
months or upwards, the largest rivers are ar- 
rested in their course by the frost; and the sa- 
liva no sooner drops from the mouth than it rolls 
on the ground like bail. But, against the inten- 
sity of the cold, the wise and bountiful Creator 
of the universe has bestowed, on the inhabitants 
of this inhospitable climate, a greater variety of 
preservatives than most other countries afford. 
They are supplied with -fuel by extensive fo- 
rests; clothes and coverings for their beds are 
furnished them by the wool of their sheep and 
E % 2 the* 
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the furs of their wild beasts ; down and feathers 
are afforded them by innumerable flights of 
birds; and they are even sheltered from the in- 
clemency of the wind by the mountains, which 
abound in caverns. At Bergen, the capital of 
Norway, the longest day consists of about nine- 
teen hours, and the shortest of little more than 
five. During a part of the summer season, the 
inhabitants c-an read, write, and transact any 
business throughout the whole night; and, in the 
most northern provinces, the solar orb is perpe- 
tually in view. In those regions, however, in 
the middle of winter, there is only a feeble 
glimmering of light at noon, during an hour, 
when the rays of the sun reflect upon the tops 
of the mountains. In this gloomy season, how- 
ever, f?ie sky is so serene, and the moon and 
aurora-borealis are .so bright, that the Norwe- 
gians, 4 carry on their fisheries and other trades 
without the assistance of any other light. 

The mountains of Norway are covered with 
eternal snow r ; and the shores are in general steep 
and rocky, but abound in gulphs, creeks, and 
harbours, in many, of which vessels may ride at 
anchor without the least danger. The Norwe* 
gian seas are celebrated for the variety and pe- 
culiarity of their fish, and also produce crea- 
tures whose existence has been for ages deemed 
chimerical. A sea-snake, or serpent of the 
ocean, was shot in 1756 by a master of a ship, 
who says that its head resembled that of a horse, 
that its mouth and eyes were large and black, 
and that from its neck hung a white mane. It 
floated on the surface -of the water, and carried 
its head a considerable way out of the sea. The 
length of this creature was upwards of one hun- 
dred 
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4 red yards. Here also are whales of various 
kinds, porpoises, sword-fish, sharks, sturgeon, 
salmon, turbot, cod, thornback, rock-fish, fly- 
ing-Qsh, whitings, carp, gurnet, flounders, 
jriackarel, and many others common to the Eu- 
ropean coasts. We are informed by a vejy re- 
spectable writer, whose veracity is indisputable, 
that in 1734', above the surface of the sea ap- 
peared a very large and frightful %nonstcr, the 
head of which overtopped the main-mast of a 
ship that was passing by; that it had a long and 
sharp snout, broad paws, and spouted water like 
a whale; and that its body was as thick as a 
hogshead, and its skin variegated like a tortoise- 
shell. 

Near the isle of Moskoe is a siil^ular Jcind of 
current, or whirlpool, the roaring of which is 
scarcely equalled by thejoudest and most dread- 
ful cataracts, and is heard at the distance of 
many leagues. During a quarter of an hour,, 
between high and low # water, the violence of 
this whirlpool is very considerably abated, 
and fishermen venture upon it with tieir boats : 
the impetuosity of the current, soon re- 
turns, and gradually increases, till it forms a 
vortex, which absorbs every thing that comes 
within its attraction. It is not in the power of 
imagination to conceive a fate more dreadful and 
terrifying than when a person feels himself Irre- 
sistibly drawn to the verge of a whirlpool, which 
is ready to devour hint; and even whales, when 
they find themselves overpowered by its vio- 
lence, send forth the most lamentable how- 
lings. A storm greatly heightens the fury of 
the stream, whose attraction will then extend 
farther than six English miles; and several vesr 
ii e 3 sels 
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sels have been engul plied in this vortex, when tli« 
unhappy crew considered themselves fur distant 
from the reach of its force. 

Greenland, which is a kind of appendage to 
the Danish crown, was discovered in 1585, by 
Captain Davis, an Englishman ; from whom the 
straits which divide North America from Green- 
land, received their denomination. The sum- 
Jher season continues about three months, dur- 
ing which the sun shines bright and warm, and 
the sky is seldom shaded with a cloud : but, in 
winter, the Greenlanders during several melan- 
choly months never see the sun, and have only 
morning and evening twilight to relfcve the te- 
dious gloom ; and the brumal cold is so intense 
that the strongest spirits will freeze close by the 
fire. The seas of Greenland are extremely pro- 
lific in fish of almost every species, particularly 
whales, which swim in large shoals. When the 
Greenlanders have fouud a whale, they strike 
him withra harpoon fastened to a line made of 
seal-skin. When he is quite worn out by loss of 
blood, and it is no longer dangerous to approach 
him, they pierce rhim with spears and lances, 
and leaping into the sea cut away the fat ail 
round the body. Nothing can be more singular 
than the ideas they have formed respecting the 
celestial bodies. The moon, they say, was once 
a young man, and the sun a young woman, his 
sister* with whom he was familiar in the dark ; 
but $he lady being desirous of knowing her pa- 
mmim, rubbed her hands with soot, with which 
flhh<kained his white bear-skin coat, aud from 
thfy'bircumstance they account for the lunar 
spots* In order to avoid the incestuous embraces 
sif JkftF the mu ascended the air* w hi- 

ther 
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ther the moon followed, and though he continues 
to pursue, he is never able to overtake her. 
They also believe, tl^pt the heavens revolve 
rouml the point of a prodigious rock, behind 
which the sun, moon, and stars retire, wheu 
Invisible. 

The isle of Iceland, which also depends 6n 
the crown of Denmark, derives its appellation 
from the immense masses of ice, thstf float around 
it, and is situated between 63 and 67 degrees of 
north latitude, and between 1 1 and 27 degrees 
of west longitude ; being four hundred miles in 
length, and one hundred and sixty in breadth. 
The numbbr of its inhabitants, which has been 
estimated at sixty thousand, is certainly dispro- 
portioned to the extent of the territory. In- 
deed, so great has been the malignancy of the 
pestilence, and other contagious disorders, that 
this island has been repeatedly almost depopu- 
lated. The small-pox, in particular, has at dif- 
ferent, times proved remarkably fata^to it; and* 
in 1707 and 1708, sixteen thousand persons died 
of that loathsome distemper. Thougji the Ice- 
landers are not remarkable, for their strength, 
they are about the middle size, and are wellpro- 
portioned. They are generally considered as 
au honest, faithful, and obliging race of people; 
extremely hospitable, and tolerably industrious. 
Their principal avocations are fishing and breed- 
ing of cattle; and they are remarkably attached 
to their native county, and think themselves 
the happiest people on earth. 

The language of Iceland is the same as that 
formerly used in Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark ; and it has descended in such purity, from 
Me generation to another, that the Icelanders 

can. 
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can explain their most ancient traditional histo- 
ries. Though it cannot be supposed that learn- 
ing has made any considerable progress in this 
inhospitable clime, the natives of this island 
boast of their poets, historians, and divines ; 
and one hundred and sixty-two Icelandic ma- 
nuscripts were presented to the British Museum 
by Sir Joseph Banks, who, with some other 
learned andengenious men, visited this country 
in 1772. 

The northern situation of this island might 
naturally be supposed to exempt it from volca- 
noes and earthquakes, which frequently happen 
in those of warmer climates. Jn the years 173d 
1752, and 1755, however, Iceland suffered so 
much from these awful visitations, that the whole 
country was almost desolated. The principal 
vent of volcanic tires is mount Heela, from 
who$c summit eruptions at different times have 
occasioned terrible devastations; the ashes having 
been throrvn to the distance of one hundred and 
eighty English miles. But, among all the na- 
tural curiosities with which ihis island abounds, 
none are more worthy of attention than the hot 
spouting water-springs, tieyser, which is the 
largest in Iceland, is situated at the distance of 
about two days’ journey front llecla. On ap- 
proaching towards it, a tremendous noise is 
heard, like the rushing of a torrent precipitat- 
ing itself from some stupendous height. After 
certain intervals, the ^>ater issues from this 
spring several times in one day ; and, according 
to some travellers, it rises to the height of 
sixty fathoms. Certain, it is that it is 
thrown un much higher at some times than at 

others. 
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others, and its elevation is seldom less than 
ninety feet. 

Copenhagen, which is the capital of Den- 
mark, stands on an island surrounded by the 
w at eftj of the Sound, the most celebrated strait 
wdiuropc, through which from five to six thou- 
sand ships annually pass and repass between the 
Ocean and the Baltic. The customs paid by 
these vessels, furnish one of the principal sources 
of revenue to the king of I)enmai\i. ^Though 
the soil of this country is not fertile, it supplies 
the inhabitants with a sufficiency of the neces- 
saries of life. 

• The Danes are in general tall and well-pro- 
portioned ; their features are regular, their com- 
plexions florid, and their hair inclines to yellow 
or red. In their dispositions they are said to be 
a lirave, courteous, and humane people. The 
more opulent possess abui#dance of spirit and vi- 
vacity, and are naturally foud of magnificence 
and ostentation. Their tas|e, how ever, for gaiety , • 
dress, and expensive entertainments, met with 
a seasonable and laudable check from the pre- 
sent monarch, who published a sumptutry edict, 
which regulated the minutiae of expence bv the 
strictest economy and the wisest policy. Dur- 
ing summer, both sexes adopt the French mode 
of dressing; but like other natives of the Hy- 
perborean regions, they are obliged to have re- 
course to their furs and woollen garments in 
winter. A neatness of dress is also visible in 
the peasants, who are ’distinguished for a deli- 
cacy of manners, which in too many countries 
is not met with among the vulgar. In short, the 
Danes arc said to be good soldiers, good sub- 
jects, good fathers, masters, and neighbours. 

Marriages 
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Marriages are often contracted several years 
before they are consummated. The rites of se- 
pulture are performed J^y the nobility with the 
most splendid parade ; and the corpse of ajjer- 
son of quality is sometimes kept uninterred for 
several years, till the funeral can be celebrated 
with sufficient ostentation. In Copenhagen, the 
lowest mechanic is allowed to wear a sword; 
which is assumed by the most indigent plebeians, 
as a badge if gentility. In other parts of the 
.kingdom, however, the superior classes only are 
permitted to exhibit this unnecessary appen- 
dage o^ dress. 

When Luther contended for the 'doctrines of 
the Gospel, his tenets were favourably received 
in this country ; and by a formal decree Luther- 
anism* was declared the established religion. 
Other sects, are jiot therefore interrupted in 
the exercise of their* particular modes ot devo- 
tion^' and in Denmark there is as great a variety 
k of seceders, from the national church, as in most 
countries of Europe. 

The government of this country was formerly 
one of tn6 most free in the universe ; and Denmark 
was governed by a king, to w hose elevation the 
meanest subject had a right to contribute his 
vote. The dignity of the king, indeed, gave 
him pre-eminence in the field, and in the courts 
of justice: but no revenues were annexed to his 
title; an % d, unless he possessed sufficient property 
of his ow r n, he was under the necessity of living 
in the stile of a private gentleman. The go- 
vernment, notwithstanding, terminated in an 
absolute monarchy; $is will be seen in the subse« 
quent parts of this history. 


. Historians 
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Historians agree that Dan, a native of « p 
Zealand, was the founder and iirst sove- * " 

reign of this kingdom, which from him 1 
received the name of Denmark. His courage 
and >kill in the art of war raised him to the 
thixme, and induced the people to chuse him for 
their king. He reigned forty years with the 1 
greatest justice and reputation, and died uni- 
versally lamented by his subjects. Dan ,, p 
was succeeded by his eldest son. Humble ; ' * 

who was elected by the unanimous voice 
of the people. His reign was unfortunate and 
of short duration ; and he was deposed by his 
brother, and reduced to a private station. 

Lother usurped the crown of his bro- « p 
ther, and governed the Danes witlj the ’ ’ 
utmost rigour and severity . His cruelties j 1 * 
at length rendered him intolerable to a people, 
whose spirit \yas not y t extinguished by op- 
pression ; and who, having expelled him ^ ^ 
from the throne, conferred the crown gn ^ * 

his son Skioldo. At a period when cor- 
poreal strength was a powerful recommendation, 
this prince gained renown by^ killing an enor- 
mous boar, and triumphing over two famous 
wrestlers. He applied himself to the arts of 
peace, rewarded virtue, punished vice, and en- 
couraged industry. Ilis people were so sensible 
of the blessings they enjoyed, during his reign, 
that the appellation of Skioldo afterwards be- 
came in Denmark' a common surname lor good 
kings. * 

With the crown. Gram inherited the « p 
virtues of his father. His . whole reign * ’ 

was a series of victories and conquests ; 
but he was killed in battle by a king of Sweden. 

The 
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•g p The Swedish monarch, pursuing his suc- 
‘ ‘ cess, united the crown of Denmark to 
3 * those of Swedei^and Norway. He was, 
however, at length induced to place Guthorm, 
the son of Gram, on the throne, on conditiotithat 
he should pay a tribute to the crown of Sweden. 
The people were indignant at his meanness, and 
expressed such contempt for their unfortunate 
monarch ttyit he died of chagrin. 

q lie was succeeded by the brave Had- 
' ding, who avenged the death of his fa- 
' ther on the Swedish sovereign. Nu- 
merous are the exploits related of this prince. 
He was attended to the fie Ills of war by Har- 
pinga, a Danish lady, who participated his fa- 
tigues and hardships, conquered by his side, al- 
leviated his distresses, and, at length, shared 
^ p with him the throne of Denmark. .On 
761 ' the death ofHadding, his son Frotho 
succeeded to the crown. He landed an 
anmy in pngland, ansi, by an ingenious strata- 
gem, seized upon the capital, which was al- 
ready denominated London. This expedition, 
like most of tho.y3 that succeeded it, was pro- 
bably undertaken from predatory motives alone ; 
for Frotho returned to his native country with- 
U £, out forfhing a settlement in Britain. He 
68 j " as succec ^ ec ^ by his eldest son Haldan, 
J * w ho endeavoured to reader the crown se- 
cure by ^putting to death his two brothers. This 
prince left two sons. Roe and Helgo, of whom 
the former refused to sit on the throne, unlesvS 
his brother w as allowed to share it with him.. 
Roe was a strict observer of justice, and the first 
of the Danish princes that reduced, the customs 
of the people to a system of written laws. 

Helgo 
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Helgo vUs a prince more addicted to war than 
his brother. He became enamoured of a t> p 
girl of low birth and fortune, by whom ' * 
he had a daughter, that afterwards be- J * 
came*the mother of Rolfo, vrho succeeded his 
father in the kingdom ; an act of incest that 
tarnishes the glory of his reign. Ilelgo, how- 
ever, stung with remorse, killed himself in the 
anguish of regret. 

The virtues of Rolfo soon obliterated p p 
the memory of his disgraceful birth. * .** 
The graces of his person equalled those J * 
of his niind ; and his stature and strength were 
so extraordinary, that he was surnamed Rhrage : 
a Danish w r ord expressive of these qualities. 
Historians bestow so great eulogiun^s on his va- 
lour, generosity, justice and munificence, and 
attribute to him so many virtues, that they seem 
to have borrowed the pencil of fancy. 

Rolfo leaving no issue, the states elected 
Hot her, the grandson iof Haddinnt. This 
prince, in gratitude to the king of Norway, 
with whom he had resided previously tp his ac- 
cession to the throne, married that monarch's 
daughter. This marriage involved him in a 
quarrel with Balder, a northern prince, who 
had before paid his addresses to the fair Norwe- 
gian. Balder being defeated and slain in battle, 
his brother-in-law Bos challenged Hot her to sin- 
gle combat, in which the Danish monarch lost 
his life. He was succeeded by his son p 
Rorick, who was a jifct and warlike Jr* 
prince, jealous of the affections of his 
people, and of the honour .of the nation. From 
this period to the Christian icra, the historv of 
Vol. XJCH. F t DeniLiuk 
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Denmark is confined to a meagre unin- 
teresting chronicle. 

During the reign of Siwald III. the first emi- 
gration of the Danes tfo Germany took place* 
^ jv A great famine prevailing in the iung- 
’ dom, it was proposed by Aggo and Ebbo, 

* ' two noblemen, to put to death all the 

old men and children. Intelligence of this de- 
sign being carried to Magga, the king's mother, 
she entered the council-chamber, and remons- 
trated against the barbarity of such an expe- 
dient. 44 It would better become,” said she, 

4 4 the piety and valour of the Danes to send 
ft forth all their young men on foreign expedi- 
. 44 tions, and thus leave to old age, innocence 
44 and infinpity a greater share of the public 
44 provisions.” Her advice being adopted, it 
was agreed that eyery ninth man in Denmark ' 
and the provinces, able to carry arms, should 
compose the colony ; that it should be conducted 
‘ by Aggo^nd Ebbo; ?nd that they should esta- 
blish themselves on the coast of the Baltic, op- 
posite to Denmark, between the Elbe and th+ 
Oder. Several other emigrations followed dur% 
ing the space of a thousand years. 

Christianity was introduced into Denmark 
during the reign of Regner, the fifty-sixth 
king, who is supposed to have been contempo* 
rary with Louis the Dcbonnaire. Regner r*. 
conquered Denmark from Froe king of Sweden* 
who had also obtained possession of Norway. 

In seizing on this latter kingdom, Froe had 
captured the wife and daughters of the king 
of Norway ; and had exposed them, and all the 
virgins that had fallen into his hands, to the 
greatest indignities and insults. Lathgartha, a 
J young 
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young woman of an heroic disposition, having 
escaped from her chains, joined the army of 
Regner, broke through the ranks of the enemy, 
and attacked Froe, whorft she struck dead at her 
feet!’ 

• This decisive action terminating the was, 
Regner was so captivated with the valour cf 
the virgin that he married her. This marriage, 
however, was unfortunate : she was unjustly 
supposed to harbour designs agaiifst her hus« 
.band, who divorced her. Soon after the Cim- 
bri threw oft 1 the Danish yoke, and Regner 
found himself engaged in a dangerous and diffi- 
cult war. Lathgartha, still faithful to her lover, 
equipped a fleet of one hundred and twenty 
ships, and hastened to his assistance^ €€ If my 
“ charms/' said she to her astonished hueband, 
* <r are faded in your eyes, it js requisite that I 
" should endeavour to compensate that loss by 
4e other qualities more conducive to your gfory, 
cr and to the welfare of y®ur kingdon^” Whe- 
ther this generous action gained for her a resto- 
ration |o her former rank we are not informed, 
Regner had a son basely gssassinated. The 
misfortune threw the king into an agony of 
grief resembling furious phrenzy. Recovering 
from this paroxysm of madness, he raised an 
army against a monarch, styled king of the 
Hellespont, who was the author of the murder* 
He took him prisoner, but like a generous 
prince, he restored him to liberty : “ Enjoy/' 
said he, " that life whith would only be an nn* 
" worthy atonement to the manes "of my son. 
" Let thy own conscience be thy tormentor/' 
Regner defeated the Scots, subdued England, 
F f 2 and 
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and made himself master of Dublin, the capital 
of Ireland. 

Eric, an usurper, who is nevertheless . 
reckoned the sixtieth king, gave stabi- * 
iity to Christianity : he abolished idola- 0 ‘ 
try, and permitted all his subjects to embrace 
the gospel of Christ. He founded churches, 
and enriched them with liberal donations. 
Gormo, however, the sixty-fifth monarch, was 
an enemy of the Christians, whom he perse- 
cuted, demolishing their churches, and banish- 
ing their clergy. The emperor, Henry I. sur- 
named the Fowler, obliged him to repair those 
damages, and to recall the exiles. * Jla- . ^ 
rold VI. the son of Gormo, had the 1 ^ * 
honour of conquering England, and was 
a just® and pious monarch. During his reign 
the Christian religion flourished ; ami he caused 
his son. Swell, or Sfienon, to be baptized in 
that faith. Swcn, however, excited by ambi- 
tion and ^hc intivatlownf tlmSambi and Cimbri, 
who were ready to revolt, took up arms against Lis 
father, and was crowned king at Weiburg. A 
\var ensued : after a long and undecisive con- 
test, the more moderate and prudent men of 
both parties proposed an accommodation, and 
the terms were accepted, when Harold was as- 
sassinated by a private soldier. 

. ^ Sw'en was no sooner seated on the 
y" ^ throne, than, iu gratitude to those per- 
j81, sons who had hazarded their lives to 
procure him a crown, he ordered the pagan 
idols to be re-erected. He was taken prisoner 
by the Vandals, who restored him to liberty on 
his paying twice the weight, in pure gold,, of 
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his body drest in complete armour. To raise 
the amount of this ransom, the Danish ladies 
sold their jewels. After his return, he enacted 
sonfe laws favourable to the women; and, 
-r among other things, ordained that they should 
inherit a third of all estates real and personal. # 
Swcn marched against the Swedes, but was 
defeated iu the first engagement, and obliged 
to leave his kingdom. He then wandered an 
exile into Norway, passed over into England, 
and was favourably received by the king of 
Scotland, who maintained him handsomely for 
the space of fourteen years. At length he 
was re-established on the throne of Denmark., 
through the mediation of the Scottish monarch, 
who exerted himself in behalf of*the unfortu- 
• nate king. Attributing his misfortunes to the 
apostacy of which lie ha$l Keen guilty, and to 
his banishing the clergy, and restricting the 
exercise of Christianity, he recalled the ^ jy 
ecclesiastics, and repaired his error terthe ^ } * 
utmost of his powpr by publicly acknow- ' ' * 
ledging it, and exhorting the Danes 4o return 
to that religion which his e>%l example had in- 
duced them to abandon. In his old age Swcn 
covered himself with glory by annexing Nor- 
way to the crown of Denmark, and by the con- 
quest of a part of England. 

Swen was succeeded by his son Harold, who 
was an effeminate, lewd, and p roll i gale mo- 
narch, and whose contempt of virtue and mo- 
rality rendered him so odious to a people always 
brave, and now civilized by the system of 
ethics which had been introduced among them, 
that he enjoyed his dignity onlv a short time. 

FVs * He 
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^ £ He was deposed with every mark of in- 
1015 an< * disgrace, and his brother Ca- 

nute, deservedly surnamed the Great, 
raised to the throne. 

r i his prince commenced his reign with *he « 
invasion of England and Norway, both of 
which had thrown off the subjection which they 
had promised to his father Swen. The talents 
of Canute for the cabinet and the field were 
greatly superior to those of his father; and he 
was generally victorious. Finding the extent 
of his dominions, and the government of so 
many kingdoms, too great a burthen for one 
person, he resolved to divide the authority. 
Accordingly, to Hardi-Canute, his second son, 
he assigned Denmark ; to Harold, the eldest, 
he gave England and on Swen, the youngest, 1 
A w he bestowed Norway. Canute obtained 
1035 a PP e ^ dt * on °* Hardi-Canute from the 
difficulties whjch he encountered, and 
the acts <3i bravery that he performed in Rus- 
sia, whither his father sent him in pursuit of 
^ £ Glaus, king of Norway. He was sue- 
10*1-1 ' cee( ^ c( ^ in* the kingdom by his brother 
Magnus, who was surnamed the Good, 
from his clemency to certain prisoners that he 

S ad taken in battle. His death was greatly and 
^served ly lamented by his subjects, who en- 
joyed under him all the happiness which a wise 
and prudent monarch is able to communicate to 
his people. 1 

^ 12 £>wen II. the brother and the successor 
1043* Magnus., had five sons, who, by an 
agreement which he caused to be signed 
by the Danish nobles, and which is unparalleled 
, . * in 
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in history, successively ascended the throne of 
Denmark. Their names were Harold the Sim- 
ple; Canute the Pious,'' who might with equal 
justice have been denominated the chaste, the 
just, the friend of learned men ; Olaus, sur- 
named the Famished, because, a great famine 
having prevailed in the kingdom, he died with 
grief arising from his inability to relieve the 
distresses of his people. * 

Eric, like his grandfather Magnus, was sur- 
named the Good, and was possessed of many 
amiable virtues. A musician, boasting to this 
prince of his skill on the harp, asserted that he 
could deprive his hearers of their understanding, - 
and by the force of his harmony render them 
frantic. Eric, disbelieving the truth of .this as- 
sertion, wished to make personal trial of his 
talents; and, in the paroKysm of phrenzy into 
which the performer threw him, killed four of 
his guards. Grieved at f wha£ he had done, the - 
king made all possible recompense ttfthe friends 
of the deceased, and, in order to do penance 
for this action, vowed to undertake a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. His subjects remonstrated 
against his design ; but he set. out on his jour- 
ney, and died in the isle of Cyprus. When 
Eric departed for the Holy Land, he left his 
son Harold regent of the kingdom: but the 
states being informed of the death of tjieir king, 
conformably to the promise they had * 
made to Swen, recalled his son Nicolas, - ^ * 
Eric's brother, who was a prisoner in 1 
Flanders, and on whom they conferred the 
crown. 

This prince degenerated from the virtues of 
.his ancestors, and involved himself and his 

people 
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people in a variety of misfortunes. The public 
tranquillity was first disturbed by Henry, prince 
of the Vandals, who nfade an irruption into 
Sleswick. Canute, son of the late king Eric, 
and nephew to Nicolas, perceiving the misery 
to which that duchy was reduced, requested 
the government of a country which had been 
refused by many of the nobility. Canute, 
having defeated the Vandals, concluded with 
them a treaty of pacification. This service, 
and the amiable qualities of the prince, en- 
deared him to the Danes, who perceived a 
striking contrast between him and the haughty 
t and indolent Nicolas. 

But the enemies of Canute increased in num- 
ber ; and they persuaded Nicolas that ambition 
was the cause of all his actions, aud that he as- 
pired at the throne of Denmark. The king, 
therefore, intended to wait a favourable oppor- 
' tunity for privately destroying him. An acci- 
dent addeo strength to the suggestions of Ca- 
mite's enemies: Nicolas having paid a visit to 
Sleswick,® his nephew appeared on a throne 
equal to that of thfe monarch ; and, though he 
apologised for his imprudence, his conduct, in 
that instance, left a sting in the breast of the 
uncle. Magnus, the son of Nicolas, availed 
himself of this state of things, and having al- 
lured Canute to court, a conspiracy was formed 
against him, in which the king himself was an 
accomplice ; and the unfortunate prince fell a 
victim to premeditated treachery. 

The news of Canute's death rendered Jhe 
people inconsolable ; * and they poured out im- 
precations against his murderer. Canute had 
left a young wife; who, eight days after hife 

\ decease. 
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decease, was delivered of a son, to whom was 
given the name of Waldemar. Harold and 
Eric, his uncles, were appointed his guardians, 
who exhibited their ward in the cradle, at an 
assembly held in the duchy of Sleswick. There 
they pathetically deplored the tragic death of 
Canute, recounted his excellent qualities, ex- 
posed to view his mantle stained with gore and 
pierced with poniards, and imploded the ven- 
geance of the people, and their protection of 
•the infant son of the unfortunate prince. The 
populace were excited to insurrection by the 
pathetic scene, and demanded to be led against 
the barbarous and perfidious murderer ; and 
Nicolas, in order to appease the tumult, was 
obliged to banish his son Magnus, with the 
mosi notorious of his accomplices. * 

But the king being persuaded soon after to 
recall his son, Eric and* Harold immediately 
convened the people, who deprived Nicolas of 
the royalty, and declared' Magnus unworthy of 
wearing the crown of Denmark. Eric having 
raised an army, marched against the kyig, who 
had nearly fallen into his Inqids. Several suc- 
cessive engagements took place, in one of which 
Magnus was slain. Eric, seeing that the king 
had no heir, and, being himselt a descendent 
of Eric III. disregarding the rights of his pupil 
Waldemar, or under pretence of better defend- 
ing them, assumed the regal dignity. -Nicolas, 
incensed at his audacitv, presented his sceptre 
to Eric’s brother Harold, whom he declared his 
heir. Ilis next step was to go in person to 
SIe£vick, where the name of Canute was re- 
membered with affection by the inhabitants, 
i\hom he hoped to conciliate. No sooner, how- 
* ever. 
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ever, had Nicolas entered the city, than the 
gates were closed, and he was killed in the 
midst of his guards. 

jy Harold being informed of the king's 
1128* ^ eat h, and of Eric’s approach, was 
greatly perplexed how to act. He fled, 
however, to the king of Norway, who assisted 
him with a strong body of troops. On this in- 
telligence, ^ric caused five of Harold's six sons 
to be put to c death ; and the youngest, whose 
name was Glaus, made his escape in the dress 
of a peasant. Harold himself fell a victim to the 
perfidious schemes of his brother, who procured 
his assassination. Eric encouraged a revolt 
against the king of Norway, who, being deli- 
vered into hjs hands by the insurgents, was not 
only confined in a prison, but deprived of his 
sight, and robbed of the marks of virility. The 
conduct of Eric excited a ferment in the nation, 
which was only allayed by the death of the ty- 
rant, who ( was poniarded in the tribunal where 
he was administering justice. 

The royal family being nearly extinct in the 
male line, great disputes arose in the diet about 
the succession, ome proposed Swen, the na- 
tural son of the late king ; others supported the 
claim of Canute, the son of Magnus, who had 
beeu declared unworthy of the crown ; whilst 
a third party espoused the cause of Waldemar, 
son of the beloved Canute. His mother Inge* 
burga presented her child to the assembly, who 
immediately and unanimously proclaimedLhim 
king: but she, aware of the dangers to which 
her son would be exposed by this exaltation re- 
fused to accept the diadem for her son, unless 
on condition that a guardian should be appointed 

fir 
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for him, and that the guardian should enjoy the 
sovereign authority. Eric, surnamed the Lamb, 
from the mildness of his disposition, was there- 
fore chosen regent, or gather colleague to WaL 
demur, and sole sovereign during the young 
prince’s minority. 

Eric V. had scarcely ascended the * p 
throne, when Olaus, Harold’s son, who - ' Jr* 
had escaped the massacre in which his 1 
brothers perished, returned from Sweden, and 
demanded his father’s estate, which had been 
confiscated. But the king refusing to comply, 
Olaus had recourse to plots and conspiracies, 
and attempted to assassinate Eric in his bed- 
chamber. Being, however* prevented by the 
guards, he fled a second time into Sweden, 
where he assumed the regal title, and returned 
•into Denmark with a powerful army. He was 
at length defeated and s|pin. Eric afterwards 
fell into an inactivity and indolence, which in- 
jured his reputation. * 

On his death, Swen, the illegitimatd offsprings 
of Eric IV. and Canute the son of the * ^ 
proscribed Magnus, contended wish . * * 

Waldemar for the sovereignty. These 1 
two rivals, however, fought more violently 
against each other, and the advantages seemed 
in favour of Swen. Waldemar, who wa» 
now of age, declared also against Canute, 
and accepted from Swen the government of 
Sieswick, which had formerly belonged to his 
father. Canute requested the assistance of the- 
emperor Frederic Barbarossa, whom he pro- 
mised tQ hold Denmark as a fief of the empire. 
Barbarossa, therefore, bited Swen to appear be- 
fore him; but that prince refuted to obey the 

injunctions 
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injunction of the emperor. The Saxons and 
Vandals, whose interference had also been in- 
vited, gave more decisive judgments at the 
point of the sword. t 
During the greatest part of this contest, which 
continued for nine years, Waldemar, who did 
ijot feci himself possessed of superior strength, 
regulated his conducft by the train of circum- 
stances; sometimes espousing the cause of the 
one, and sonletimes of the other competitor. At 
length they seemed to have compromised their 
differences, and it was agreed, that Swen should 
enjoy the title and authority of king; 4{iat 
Jutland should be the property of ^Valdemar ; 
and that Zealand, Funen, and the neighbouring 
h islands, should form the dominions of Canute. 
Swen, jiowever, soon shewed his dislike to this 
partition, and employed ruffians to assassinate 
his colleagues. Canute fell by their hands ; 
but Waldemar escaped, and, leading an army 
against the perfidious monarch, defeated his 
troops, an# killed him/ 

A D Waldemar now ascended the throne 
2 of Denmark, and commenced his reign 
* by several Acts of clemency ; he punish* 
ed only those who had committed actions wor- 
thy of death. He blamed no man for acting 
according to inclination and principle ; and it 
was vice only that felt his displeasure. He had 
been educated in common with other youths of 
his own dj^e, whose merit he was able to appre- 
ciate. His friend and fellow-student Absalon 
was raised to an exalted rank in the church ; 
and the prelate ever continued to act as his first 
and princip&l minister. By that common edu- 
cation Waldemar had also acquired the habit 

Of 
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of Kving without pride, among men subject to 
his command, and of treating with them on 
business. This circumstance gave him consi- 
derable influence in the 'senate ; for at this pe- 
riod Denmark had a senate, which in all proba- 
bility was composed of the principal nobles of 
the kingdom. Moreover, the troubles in which’ 
Waldemar had been involved from the time of 
his birth, the hostilities and negotiations in 
which he had been engaged, had rendered him. 
even in early youth, both a brave warrior and 
a skilful politician. When he ascended the 
throne, he carried with him those qualifications, 
and gave proofs of his military talents in con* 
ducting operations against the Vandals, who 
had issued from Jutland, and infested the Danish 
coasts. His abilities for governing were equally 
exhibited in the laws which he enacted tor his 
kingdom, and in the negociations he carried on 
with foreign nations. 

Waldemar attacking th* Vandals, re- * r\ 
duced them to great extremity, and, hav- ‘ ' 

ing killed their king in a general engage- 
ment, they were obliged to sue for peace. Dur- 
ing the contest between Alexander and Victor, 
relative to the papal dignity, the latter, with 
the approbation of Waldemar, appointed a pre- 
late to the bishopric of Sleswick. This promo- 
tion being disagreeable to one of the archbishops, 
he espoused the cause of Alexander, and, declar- 
ed the election void. The king, thereupon, 
deprived the archbishop of his castles and his 
treasures, aud diminished the power of the 
clergy. 

Whilst thus employed, embassadors ar- * 
rived from Norway) informing Walde- ‘go* 
Jnafr that they had deposed their monarch, 1 
Vol.XXII. Gg and 
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and that the Norwegians tendered him thciY 
crown. This offer he accepted, and made for 
the dispossessed sovereign a provision, with which 
the latter was well satisfied. The Danes, pleas- 
ed with his virtues, voluntarily proposed to 
associate with him in the kingdom his son Ca- 
nute, who was then only four years of age. 

The general affection of the people, however, 
did not prevent some private discontents. Two 
conspiracies were formed against Waldemar; 
but he prevented both from being carried into 
effect. The king falling sick, was prevailed on 
by his nobility to call in the assistance of a 
certain abbot, an empiric, whose impudence and 
► boasting had raided him to a high degree of 
reputation. He administered the drug to the mo- 
narch,«who breathed his last while left alone to 
take that repose, which the quack affirmed 
would restore him to health. Thus died Walde- 
mar,^a prince more respected than any of his 
predecessors, for the qualities of his mind and 
person, llis piety, justice, prudence, clemency, 
and bravery, rendered him the delight of hi* 
people, and the admiration of surrounding na- 
tions. His talents equally suited war and peace; 
but his treatment of the conquered added more 
to liis fame than all his great achievements. 


CHAP. II, 

From the Accession of Canute VI. to thai of the 
now reigning Family of Oldenburg . 


A. D. 


S soon as the remains of Waldemar 
1123 were honourably interred,' Canute 

“ VI. his son, and successor, repaired ‘to 

* Jutland, 
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Jutland, whore he tonvcned the states, in order 
to led less tnose giievam os which had occasion* 
ed the late tumult* Dunng the hie of hw 
father, he had been declared immediate heir to 
the 'throat, with all the solemnities of a coiona- 
tioit; and, thuefore, assumed the insignia and 
piciogatucsoi loyalty without form or tcremoi 
n y But th t male ontents elected I lai old then ge- 
nt ral, who took the title of king, and set uplns 
$Uiiddi(l,to which cioud* of peasants immedi- 
ately itpaned He was, however, soon aftei de- 
ltand , and the icbels were dispersed. 

Canute had been intrusted by his lather with 
some military operations, which he peifoimed 
with muth credit. When he was ele\ated to 
the regal dignity, he lesigned the honouisand 
fatigues of war to his biothei Wafdemaj, and 
leseived to himself those of adjust and moderate 
government. Hunng his, reign, a general sy- 
nod of the clugy was convoked, which gal^e a 
nmfoim litui gy to the ^hold kingdom. He 
died of a disease which tunimated hit existence 
in a few days. He is celebrated as a pnnce of 
great pitty and model ation, and enaetted some 
wholesome* and nccessaiy lavfls. With respect 
to murder, he 01 darned that only the personal 
effects of the guilty pei son should be confiscated, 
and that the rtaf estate should descend to Ins 
hens and iclations. 

On the death of Canute, Waldemarll * 
his biothei, was invested with theinsig- . ' 

nia of legal authority, ^and unanimous- K 
H chosen to succeed to the throne of Denm tik. 
His military exploits had gamed him gieat 
reputation, and augmented the wealth and pow er 
of his country : and his private conduct had 
Gg 2 seemed 
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secured to him the esteem and affections of alt 
to whom he was personally known. He fortifi- 
ed his frontiers, enlarged Hamburgh, and erect- 
ed a large bridge over 'the Elbe. He repaired 
Lubec, which had been destroyed by a confla- 
gration, built the city of Stralsund, subjugated 
.Pomerania, invaded Lower Saxony and Livonia . 
with success, defeated the Russians, and pene- 
trated into their country. The successful issue 
of these expeditions obtained him the surname 
of the Victorious. He reduced to order the- 
finances, which had been hitherto neglected. 
By an estimate of the revenue at that time, it 
appears that Denmark was capable -of support- 
. ing a fleet of fourteen hundred ships of war, 
great and small, and of furnishing the pay 
of one hundred and sixty -nine thousand four 
hundred fighting men. 

In the midst of thift opulence and greatness, 
Waltiemar experienced a humiliating reverse. 
Henry count palatine) who had been at war 
with the king, desirous of effecting a reconcili- 
ation, had a personal interview with Waldemar. 
The latter, however, dictating terms which ap- 
peared hard and unreasonable, Henry surprized 
the king in a party of pleasure near the sea-side, 
hurried him on board a vessel; and,onhisarrival 
in Germany, confined him in the castle of Danc- 
berg. Ilerc Waldemar continued fof' three 
years : nor was it till after repeated intreaties, 
together with the payment of heavy sums, and 
the cession of large tradfcs of territory, which he 
had previously conquered, that he regained his 
liberty. He returned to Denmark indignant at 
the treatment he had received, but more than 
ever beloved by his subjects. 
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.This monarch regulated the succession among 
his sons. Eric, the eldest, was appointed heir 
of the crown of Denmark ; Abel, the second, 
w£s created duke of Southern Jutland ; and 
Christopher, the third, held Elcking. Walde- 
mar convened a general diet, in which were 
defined the rights of the people and the prero- 
gatives of the prince, and likewise ail cases 
criminal, civil, and ecclesiastical. #kt this epoch 
originated the constitution which subsisted till 
the revolution in 1G(55. Waldemar died full 
of years and of glory, and left his people a prey 
to the ambitious and unnatural contentions of 
his children. 

Eric V. assumed the throne of Den- ^ ^ 
mark at the age of twenty-five, add hi^ J240. 

. reign was agitated by disturbances which 
terminated only with lys 'death. Abel and 
Christopher aiming at independency, Eric en- 
deavoured to reduce them to*subjection, which , 
produced incessant wars "between tlfc; brothers. 
Abel, however, treated Eric with greater defe- 
rence than Christopher ; but he only employed 
it as a cloak, the better to conceal his ambition, 
pf which he soon gave his unfortunate brother a 
cruel proof. 

* Eric paid a visit to Abel, in order to engage 
him to act as mediator between himself ana the 
princes of Holstein, w ith whom he was at war. 
The king was well received, and Abef promised 
that his endeavours should not be wanting -to 
effect a reconciliation ; but he caused Eric to be 
seized and carried oil* in a boat,; and, when at a 
.distance from the shore, stabbed him, and threw 
his body into the sea. Abel endeavoured to 
conceal the crime by circulating a report that 
Gg3 the 
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the king’s death had been occasioned by aquar* 
rcl among the sailors ; but the tale obtained no 
credit. The states assembled for electing a new 
monarch, and as it w as difficult in the present 
situation of ailairs to appoint any other successor 
than Abel, w ho w as too powerful to suffer the 
jq elevation of a rival, they conferrtdon 
1 <? oO the crow n, after exacting from him 
* an oath that he had not been accessary 
to the death of los brother. 

Abel had not long enjoyed the diadem before 
his conscience tormented him. In examining 
the papers of Eric, he found that ttye deceased 
prince had formed the resolution of abdicating 
* the throne, and retiring to a monastery ; and that 
he had appointed him his successor, and dcstin- 
ed for him a particular legacy, as a token of his 
sincere ailed ion. Tips discovery harrowed his 
very ^oul. lie was slain by a body of insurgents, 

. who attacked the kin** in his camp; and, after 
an obstinate engagement, defeated bis army. 
It must be acknowledged that Abel was brave, 
and possessed many other excellent qualities : 
but ambition was his ruling passion, which in- 
duced him to commit the norribie crime of 
fratricide, that stained his memory, and made 
him detested by all who had any sense of honour, 
humanity, and truth. 

The brand of reprobation which his subjects 
had been* unable to fix upon Abel during his 
A life, was stamped capon his son Waldemar, 
1252* w ^ om states rejected as the danger- 
' ous fruit of a venomous stock : they 
placed upon the throne his uncle Christopher, 
.third son of Waldemar II. Christopher I. con- 
tended with his neighbours in wars, which he 

• # terminated 
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terminated with happy success; and engaged in 
quarrels with the clergy of his kingdom, which 
caused him much uneasiness. His death was 
sudden, and was supposed to have been occasion- 
ed.by poison, or some other unnatural cause. 

On tiie death of Christopher, his eldest . n 
son, Eric VII. who was then a minor, ’ ** 
was raised to the throne under the regen- 
c y ot his mother Margaret, a woman of pru- 
dence, virtue, and piety. The guardian and 
the ward, however, experienced opposition from 
the nobles and the clergy, who compelled them 
to seek refuge in Fionia, a distant province of 
the kingdom. After their return, they engaged 
in war with the princes of Holstein ; who, * 
attacking Margaret and her son wtth aj>ower- 
ful army, defeated them, and made them prison- 
ers - The policy of the qjieen regent, however, 
rendered her confinement of short duration; 
and, having obtained her liberty, she soon after m 
procured the release of the king. All ranks of 
people lamented the death of Margaret, who, 
with great discretion and policy, fo# twenty- 
tnree years governed the kingdom as the coun- 
sellor and minister of the king, and, under her 
advice, public aftairs prospered. On the de- 
cease of this princess, many enemies, whom her 
prudence had suppressed, appeared against. Eric; 
^ho, loading the people with taxes, and aban- 
doning himself to debauchery, dis^hsted the 
clergy and nobles, and* was assassinated in the 
flower of hjs age. 

Eric VIII. surnamed the pious, sue- A t> 
ceeded to the crown of his father, the jggy* 
king. Being a minor, his mother 1 
and the. senate governed the kingdom $ and a 
r person 
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person of the name of Waldeniar of Sleswick 
was appointed his .guardian. This pious mo- 
narch, having imprisoned some of the clergy 
who had conspired against the late king, was 
excommunicated by the pope! His misfortunes 
were extremely great. He suffered reverses in 
the wars undertaken against his neighbours ; 
and he had frequent disputes with his brother 
Christopher,* w hich were brought before the 
states. He had fourteen children, but they all 
died during his life. This prince is celebrated 
for his piety, sound policy, and justice. Mono of 
the wars in which he was engaged \vere so im- 
portant as to gain him the reputation of a great 
'warrior; but be did not appear to want valour 
and mijitary*talcnts. 

On the death of Eric VIII. his brother, 
1320* Christopher*!!, supplicated the nobility, 
e clergy, and populace, for their interest, 
. and distributed hits presents with such liberality 
that lie w Hh elected King, and was the first 
sovereign of Denmark, mentioned in history, 
who obtif$ned< the crown by means of bribery 
and corruption. He was, however, obliged to 
swear to articles which materially restricted 
the regal authority ; and he subscribed to every 
condition required. 

jy Being firmly seated on the throne, he 
13*22 C01 } V0 ^ e ^ a <h et to determine the succes- 
* sion,andhad interest, sufficient to procure 
his son, Eric IX. to be declared presumptive 
heir of the crown, and his associate in the 
government. Having now obtained his purpose, 
Christopher disregarded the solemn engagements 
entered into at his accession. This proceeding 
inflamed the nobility, who flew to arms, and 

'* commenced 
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commenced hostilities against the king. Eric 
inarched against the malcontents, who surround- 
ed him, and made him and his whole army pri- 
sogers of war. Christopher finding himself una- 
ble to contend with his subjects, packed up his 
treasures, and fled into Germany. 

The nobility, and principal persons concerned 
in the league against him, resolving to cut oil* from 
the fugitive all hope ofthecrown in case he should 
return, and having obtained the consent ^ 

.of the people, publicly raised Walde-^^/ 
mar, duke of Sleswick, to the throne. 
Christopher, however, did not despair: he made 
applications the marquis of Brandenburg, who 
had married his daughter, and who pleaded his, 
cause before the emperor. He dispersed decla- 
rations through every part of Denmark,^ romis- 
• ing to redress all grievances, and not to under- 
take any public affair without previously con- 
sulting and obtaining the consent of ^gene- 
ral diet. He contrived^also ‘ to gain possession- 
of the principal towns, and rava^Gd the open 
Country. 

Waldemar was only twelve years of age, and 
was under the tutelage of tiis uncle Gerhard'. 
The Danes were become weary c»t their new 
government : they saw that all places of proiit 
and trust w'ere possessed by Germans, and ex- 
perienced all the inconvenience and oppression, 
in the minority of Waldemar, which tfiey dread- 
ed from Christopher. They rejected that it was 
more advantageous fof them to obey an expe- 
rienced king, and bis son who had attained the 
age of manhood, than a child and his guardian. 
These sentiments operated on the minds of the 
Danes, and they released Eric from his confine- 

• pient. 
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a jv ment, and re-established Christopher on 
1329 the throne, under conditions, indeed, 

* more rigid than the former, but which 
he accepted in the same manner. At the 
same time also, Waldemar renounced the sove- 
reignty, and retired to his duchy of Sleswick. 
Christopher W’as again regardless of his pro- 
mises ; and, being attacked by the nobles, 
was made prisoner, and died soon after, A. D. 
1333. f 

Eric had fallen in battle; but Christopher, 
left two sons, Waldemar andOtho; the former 
of whom was at the court of Brandenburg, and 
the other had scarcely passed the age of child- 
hood. Upon the death of the late king, an inter- 
regnum for seven years ensued, which was occa- 
sioned by the treacherous conduct of Gerhard ; 
who, under pretencp of aiding his ward, Waldp- 
mar, to remount the throne, laboured for hi* 
own interest. 

* Nicholas Norevi, a nan universally esteemed 
for his public spirit, his courage, prudence, and 
learning, beheld with sorrow the condition of 
Denmark 1 ; and, resolvingto endeavour to restore 
tranquillity to his country, killed Gerhard in hi* 
tent in the midst of his army, and made his 
escape* Henry, the son of Gerhard, immedi- 
ately renounced the claims of his father, and 
fled into Wolstcin. Waldemar of Sleswick with- 
drew all pretensions to the crown, in consider- 
ation of a sum of money, a grant of land*, and 
the marriage of his sister c with Chrisopher’g eld- 
est son Waldemar. This prince provided libesw 
aUy for his younger brother Otho, and was elected 
Idlig of Denmark. 


Waldemar. 
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. Waldemar III. being raised to the . jv 
throne, obtained the surname of Atter- 
dag, which in the Danish language signi- 
ties “ time to spare,” because he was never it! 
a "hurry, and yet was not the less successful. 
Tlje first act of his reign was employed in re- 
storing and confirming to the nobility, clergy, 
and people, the entire possession of all their 
rights, privileges, and immunities, which had 
been greatly retrenched during theinterregnum. 
He also passed an act of oblivion, which obli- 
terated the remembrance of such actions as might 
disturb the public tranquillity. He entertained 
thoughts of reclaiming the crown-lauds, which 
had been alienated during the late troubles, and 
of reducing under his dominion the provinces* 
that had been seized on by the princes # of Hol- 
stein. To effect his purpose, the clergy grant- 
ed him a silver cup from eadh church. 

But, instead of executing these projects # Wal- 
demar made professions of a* piety more rigor- # 
ous and severe than prudence or policy dictated. 
While his dominions were pledged to strangers, 
pothing could be more unseasonable than expe- 
ditions against the infidels, aadholy pilgrimages, 
which were the effects of blind zeal and pious 
phrensy. He projected crusades against the 
Prussians, who were pagans, and allied himself 
with the Teutonic knights against those idola- 
ters. He made an expedition to the Holy Land, 
visited Jertyglem, and entered himsClf into the 
fraternity of the Kniofits Templars. After his 
return, to. Denmark, he took an active part in 
the affairs of Germany, but his success was not 
iccunmensurate with his wishes. 

W aUexuarwas a whimsical compound of liber- 
• tin ism. 
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tinism and bigotry ; of sobriety and intemper- 
ance. His passion for the female sex was exces- 
sive; and to his inconstancy and fondness of 
▼ariety, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway were 
indebted for their greatest princess. Having on 
ill-grounded suspicions imprisoned his queen, 
the design of passing a night with one of her 
la'dies conducted him to the place of her confine- 
ment ; but the lady, faithful to her mistress, put 
her into the arms of her husband, without his 
perceiving the trick. Thus Love gave to Hy- 
men the celebrated Margaret, who became queen 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

This prince was almost always engaged in hosti- 
lities, and some successes gained him the repu- 
tation of a great man: but some of his actions 
appear to bt the efiects of insanity. A for- 
midable league being formed against him be- 
tween* the neighbouring princes and the Danish 
noble^. his courage and presence of mind for- 
sook him; and, instead of preparing for de- 
fence, he vpublicly announced that he had 
made a vow of going to Rome. Accordingly 
he departed, and conferred on the senate lull 
powers for concluding a treaty of peace, which 
they accomplished by dint of sacrifices, and con- 
cessions. In the mean time the king resided at 
the emperor’s court ; and, as soon as apprised of 
the event, renounced his intended journey to 
Rome. But he sent ail embassy to Gregory. XL 
and reqesfcd him to interpose his, authority in 
quieting the disturbances 6 in his dominions, the 
pope, however, wrote to Wald emir, and ex- 
horted him to change his turbulence into tran- 
quillity, and to pursue more gentlemjespures with 
his ^objects, threatening to excommunicate him. 
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if he disobeyed these injunctions. Waldemar was 
highly displeased with the admonitions of Gre- 
gory, and immediately wrote to him as follows : 
“ I hold my life from God, my crown from my 
“ subjects, and my faith from your predecessors"; 
“ and if you think the obligation too consider- 
€t able, I return it to you by these presents.” 

As the king left no male issue, his daughter 
Margaret, the child of love, and the darling 
child of fortune, who had been married to the 
king of Norway, and was now a widow, had 
the address to procure her son, Olaus V. - ^ 
to be elected king of Denmark, in pre- . 
j,udice of (jer nephew, Albert, son of 1 
her elder sister Ingelburga, and nephew to the 
king of Sweden. Olaus being only eleven years* 
of age at the time of his accessiou to the throne, 
Margaret was declared regent during hfs miuo- 
rity, and governed the Jwo kingdoms of Nor- 
way and Denmark, as if she had been po|pessed 
of the sovereignty. On the death of Olaus^ 
whose reign produced nothing worthy of narrat- 
ing, Margaret was unanimously elected queen 
of Denmark, and received the crown ry ’ 
from the clergy ; and, at the same time, " " 

also was appointed to the sovereignty 
of Norway. 

The people fearing that the succession might 
again become extinct, entreated the queen to 
enter into an advantageous marriage, which 
tnight likewise augment her power 1 * and domi- 
nions. But Margarety jealous of her sovereign 
authority, could not think of dividing it with a 
husband, and received the proposal with cold- 
ness. In order* however, to satisfy the. desire 
of her subjects, she consented to appoint a suc- 
• Vol. XXII. Hh ceaspr. 
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cessor ; and selected;’ a person so young that she 
had no reason to apprehend, during a long tint* 
to come, any necessity of defending her" autho- 
rity against him, if he© aspired lb a participa- 
tion of it. She fixed the succession in the Meck- 
lenburg family, which was nearly allied 1 to 
her, and obliged the young prince to change his 
name from Henry to Eric, which was more agree- 
able to the ears of the Danes. 

Albert, thfc nephew of Margaret, in virtue of 
the rights which he inherited from his mother, 
asserted his claim to the crown, and assumed the 
arms of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. In- 
dignant at not having been chosen to the suc- 
cession, he spoke of Margaret in the most con- 
temptuous and disrespectful terms ; and mingled 
persona^ insuits with the other matter of his ma- 
nifestoes. His aunt depended much on the sup- 
port of the clergy, and frequently admitted the 
visits cf an abbot of Soora, who was her spiritual 
director. But that malignity, which is usual in 
courts, attributed to the abbot a very different 
employment about her majesty's person. Albert 
passed some jests on the subject, which piqued 
the queen, and induced her to make him repent 
his indiscretion. 

Albert, elevated to the throne of Sweden, did 
not regulate his actions by the maxims -of pru- 
dence : , he disposed of all places of trust to 
foreigners; imposed taxes witnout^consulting the 
senate; and, in a word, became 'extremely un- 
popular, and even odious*o his subjects, by the 
pride and insolence with which he treated the 
Swedes. Margaret fomented these divisions, 
and rendered herself no less beloved in that king- 
dbra than Albert was detested; and the Swedes 

1 i i 
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had already determined to constitute her their 
sovereign. The Swedish malcontents, accord* 
ingly, secretly offered the crown to Margaret, 
wjio received the propdfeal with joy, and pro* 
mised to defend the people in all their rights and 
privileges. The Swedish senate wrote to her 
soon after, and acknowledged her as queen erf 
Sweden, .Denmark, and -Norway. Margaret 
marched an army to the assistance of the mal- 
contents, and attacking Albert at jPalkoping, a 
.furious battle ensued, in which victory was for 
a long time doubtful, but which at length ter- 
minated in favour of the queen. The king, with 
his sons and principal partisans, fell into the 
hands of Margaret, who immured them in the* 
fortresses of Denmark. She then qplvanced vic- 
toriously to Stockholm, and was received as so- 
vereign of Sweden, A. D. 1589. 

But, though the title was conferred on her by 
all orders of the state, it w as not fully sdEured 
to her till confirmed in the celebratjfl assembly * 
held atCalmar. The treaty there concluded was 
denominated the “ Union of Caimar^” a 
which consisted of three principal articles, . 
established for the security of each na- y * 
tion:, 1st. "That the three kingdoms of Denmark, 
u Sweden, and Norway, should thenceforward 
“ have but one king, who should be chosen 
4< alternately by each of them, and approved 
t€ in a general assembly : — 2d. That th£ monarch 
“ should divide his residence equally between 
u the three kingdoms, ^nd appropriate the re- 
u venues of each to its particular exigencies:— 
" 3d. That each kingdom.should retain its own 
“ laws, customs, senate, and privileges, and 
* that the subjects of one should not be ele- 
H h 2 " vated 
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44 vatcd to offices of profit or power in another.” 
These conditions would appear at first sight to 
have been dictated by Wisdom herself; but ex- 
perience, which stamps the seal of approbation 
on the resolutions of men, has proved the de- 
fects of this convention, which was the sou ret: of 
wars that continued to rage during a whole cen- 
tury between the three kingdoms. 

While the congress was assembled at Calmar, 
Eric, the son of Albert, died in captivity; and 
this circumstance induced his father to relinquish 
all thoughts of remounting the throne, and of 
preserving a crown which he could not trans- 
mit to his posterity in a direct line* Margaret 

* had previously granted her nephew his liberty; 
and he, therpfore, now accepted the offers which 
she made to him to live in a private station. Her 
authority was now fully established ; and she 
changed Eric’s title of successor to that of king 
in conjunction with her, in the three kingdoms 

* of Denmark, Sweden f and Norway. 

Margaret bestowed unremitting attention on 
the government of her three kingdoms, which 
she rendered alik,e flourishing and prosperous. 
By the useful regulations which she adopted, 
commerce, finance, army, marine, laws civil 
and criminal, and every branch of administration, 
was benefited. She has been denominated the 
Semiramis of the north by some historians, who 
consider that appellation as a doubtful accepta- 
tion, and which may as truly be construed into 
a satire as into an eulogfum. If, say they, Mar- 
garet rivalled the oriental Semiramis in talents 
and power, she also imitated her in her attach- 
ment to favourites, and her indulgence to sen- 
sual pleasures. It is probable that there is much 

justice 
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justice in this remark! but great queens must 
expect to have their characters darkened by 
shades, which enable the eyes of jealousy to 
endure the splendour of their glory. And if 
Margaret was inferior to some, in the quali- 
ties of the heart, she was exceeded by none in 
prudence, justice, and true magnanimity ; virtues 
wliich were distinguished in her at an early age, 
and which induced her father to s|y, " Nature 
“ committed a mistake in making her a woman : 

■ u her first intention was to make her a man.” 
She died in the fifty-ninth year of her age, and 
the thirty-sixth of her reign. 

On the death of Margaret^ Eric X. ^ ^ 
who was already joint possessor of the 
throne, became its sole occupant* No 
prince ever ascended the throne with* greater 
applause and expectations from the people; and 
nothing would have seamed more impossible 
than that before his death he#ahould descend it 
with equal disgrace. Thfc Danes filtered them- 
selves that they should experience in him those 
qualities which they had admired but, with 
the dominions of Margaret, he possessed 
neither her ability nor prudence. Far from re- 
covering their privileges, which had been re- 
trenched by the late sovereign, the Swedes- 
found the yoke of oppression rendered more 
grievous and burthensome. He did not, how- 
ever, immediately suffer them to perceive the 
projects which he haj formed against their li- 
berties ; but he insensibly glided as it were into 
measures of despotism and tyranny. With re- 
ject, however, to Norway, he all at once 
treated it as a petty kingdom, whose resentment 
ivas little to be dreaded. 

* The people complained of the extortions of 
. Hh3 A- 
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the gorcrnors whom the king had appointed, 
and who tyrannized over the people, and Con- 
ducted themselves witfy great pride and inso- 
lence. The evil increased every day; nt?w 
taxes were arbitrarily imposed, and rigidly ex- 
acted. The people carried their complaints to 
the throne ; but were refused redress with marks 
of contempt, which a brave and warlike nat ion 
could not support. At length the king, afraid of 
the consequences of their disaffection to his go- 
vernment,promised to redress all their grievances. 
Eric shone to greater advantage in assemblies 
and diets, where nothing but words are requisite, 
than at the head pf armies, where ahtion is ne- 
cessary. He never scrupled to promise and to 
retract his promise, to pledge and to violate 
his wo/d. Those delusive hopes, with which 
the people are flattered, may sometimes lull 
them sleep and repose ; but truly dreadful is 
that nation, which, awaketh from her slumbers. 

The prido-and conduct of the king plunged him 
into a tedious war with the princes of Holstein, 
which a variety of causes contributed to protract 
and render unsuccepsful. The Danes and Swedes, 
alike disaffected with his indolence in the govern- 
ment, with his infatuated attachment to favourites, 
and his contemptuous disregard of their remon- 
stiances, determined to renounce their allegi- 
ance to him, and to elect a new sovereign. Dur- 
ing the time that this conspiracy was forming, 
Eric lived entirely at eq.se in the isle of Goth- 
land, where he had constructed for himself a 
delightful abode, and paid no regard to the 
troubles and confusion in Denmark aud Sweden, 
lie did not even deign to assist at the diet, 
which was to decide his fate. This infatuation 
indttcgd the Danish senate to seffd an embassy* 

to 
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to Christopher of Bavaria, to desire his accept 
ance of the crown, and to request that he would 
take immediate possesion of the throne. At 
ttfe same time they informed Eric, by letter, 
that they had renounced their allegiance to him, 
and had elected another king; who, they hoped, 
wojuld be more mindful of his promises, and pay 
greater regard to the welfare and prosperity of 
the people. 

Eric answered the senate by expressing his 
astonishment at their proceedings, m deposing 
him from his dignity, and in electing, without 
his knowledge, Christopher duke of Bavaria, 
king of Denmark. He also added remonstran- 
ces and menaces, which, being unsupported by* 
power, were entirely disregardedf But he af- 
terwards testified no other resentment a? the in- 
dignity of being deposed, than by occasionally 
sending out corsairs, whom he had taken igto his 
pay, and who pillaged the Danish and Swedish^ 
ships that passed in sight* 

Christopher III. duke of Bavaria, being ^ 
elected king in the room of the dethroned ^g* 
monarch, who was his unci*, took pos- 
session of the throne, was invested with the in* 
6ignia of royalty, and received the oaths of hi® 
subjects. Immediately after his arrival in Den- 
mark, the senate published a decree, which de- 
clared all those enemies to their country who 
should visit the court of Eric, or obey^any other 
sovereign than Christopher. This was followed 
by a manifesto, containing articles of accusation 
against the dethroned monarch, and on wfiich, 
it was said, was founded his deposition. It i$ 
probable that it seemed necessary for confirm* 
jog the authority of Christopher, who, in other 
• . respects, 
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respects, treated Eric with tenderness. Com* 
plaints being made to the former of the depre- 
dations and piracies committed by the latter, he 
treated them with raillefy, and said he was glad 
that his uncle could devise any method of amu- 
sing and supporting himself. The evil, how- 
ever, daily increasing, the people became more 
earnest, and obliged him to make formal prepa- 
rations for war against Eric. Accordingly he 
made a descent with a body of troops into Goth- 
land ; but, while they were supposed to be en- 
gaged in hostile action, the nephew and uncle 
were agreeably passing their time in each other's 
company. 

• The dethroned monarch was allowed to enjoy, 
like Tiberius, a voluptuous life in his new Ca^ 
prea ; but which was exempt from the disorders 
attendant on the Roman. Christopher having 
married Dorothea, the^daughter of the margrave 
of Brkndenburg, the kingdom was filled with 
foreigners, £nd the Danes began to complain. 
The Bavarian instantly remembered the causes 
of Eric's deposition, and appeased his subjects. 
His whole time wa$ occupied in the concerns of 
his people, in promoting and encouraging trade, 
and enforcing the laws of the kingdom. He sa- 
crificed to his subjects some portions of his au- 
thority ; and, therefore, the Danish writers re-, 
present him as a moderate, prudent, and pa- 
triotic prince. The Swedes, however, on the 
contrary, pourtray him under the features of a 
haughty despot, and a tyrant, probably because 
he did not observe toward them the same deli- 
cacy. It is, therefore, reasonable to conclude 
*at, lik£ many other princes, he possessed only 
eh virtues as were promotive of his interest. 

He 
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He left no issue, and died young of a short ill- 
ness, which terminated his existence in a few 
days. 

%On the death of Christopher great contests 
arose concerning a successor to the crown, which 
the-Danes felt an inclination to confer on his wi* 
dovv, Dorothy; but they dreaded her youtfcj 
and the .choice she might make of a husband. 
She endeavoured to remove their apprehensions, 
by promising that she would accefct of no hus- 
. band, except from their hands. The states then 
offered the crown to Adolphus, duke of Hol- 
stein, who, with a moderation and disinterested- 
ness almost'Uncommon among princes, consult- 
ing the good of his subjects; w hose interest, 
would have been absorbed in that of Denmark,* 
refused to accept it. 

. They afterwards made .application to the 
count of Oldenburg, who had a numerous pro- 
geny, and who answered them as follow#: — *' I 
“ have three sons, whojjp qualities are very dif* 
** ferent. One is passionately faffd of women 
“ and pleasure; another breathes nought but 
“ w r ar, without paying any regard to*the justice 
r< of the cause ; but the tlflrd is of a more mo- 
“ derate disposition, prefers peace to the glory 
“ of arms, and yet is unrivalled in valour, g C p 
**' nerosity, and magnanimity.” These charac- 
ters he pourtrayed for the information of the se- 
nate, and desired them to make cjmice of him 
who, they believed, would render tne kingdom 
flourishing and prosperous. The senate imme- 
diately declared in favour of that prince whose 
panegyric the father had so w armly pronounced ; 
find under whose happy auspices commenced the 

greathes# 



greatness of the house of Oldenburg, which at 
this day occupies the throne of Denmark. 


CHAP. III. 

From the Accession of the now reigning Family of 
r Oldenburg to the present Time . 

A. D. //CHRISTIAN T. being thus elected so* 
14*48. yy vereign, was soon after proclaimed 
king of Denmark and Norway, and crowned , 
accordingly. The Swedes, however, not think- 
ing themselves bound by the choice of the 
Danes to acknowledge him as their ihonarch, as- 
serted that his election w as an infraction of the 
union of Calcar, and bestowed the crown on 
their own countryman Charles Canutson. A 
war ensued between the two rivals, who filled 
both kingdoms with disturbances during the 
wholeVourse of tjieir joint lives ; and, having 
mutually wrested the &eptrc from each other’s 
hands, abandoned and resumed it. These alter- 
cations cost the people of both countries very 
dear. f . 

No sooner had Canutson obtained possession 
of the Swedish throne than he invaded the 
island of Gothland’, in which Eric resided, and 
endeavoured to take the deposed king prisoner. 
Eric, however, defended himself with great 
bravery ; and, when obliged to abandon the 
town, retired to the citadel. But provisions be- 
ginning to fail, he demanded an interview of 
the Swedish generals, and endeavoured to 
awaken the compassion of his former subjects. 
§f You have,” said the hapless monarch, “ em- 

“ bittered 
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€ * bittered my life by your frequent revolts: 

€< you deposed me, and placed on the throne a 
“ usurper; and now you wish to drive me from 
“«this wretched spot of land, isolated in the 
€< midst of the sea, and the place m which I 
* € had hoped to terminate my unfortunate life 
“ in tranquillity and peace. Do not deprive 
t( me of that hope; for nothing can be more 
" inglorious than to accumulate misfortunes on 
“ him who is already oppressed with mi- 
V sery.” 

\ Christian allowed Eric to take up his abode in 
any town of Denmark, or of Pomerania, and 
sent to him a magnificent embassy, which was 
equally honourable to the politeness and huma- 
nity of that prince. Eric was affected with 
these instances of fenderness — so trifling* a cir- 
cumstance can afford consolation to a man in ad- 
versity! He hesitated, but at length deter- 
mined to retire into Pomerania* whither i*s was 
escorted by the Danish deputies, aiyj where he * 
terminated his life in great tranquillity, without 
once attempting to regain possession^ of the 
throne. In the mean time, thp pride, in- ^ 
solence, and despotic conduct, ofCanut- ' * 

son, disgusted the Swedes, who deposed 
him, and invited Christian to' pass over into 
Sweden, and accept their crown. 

But though Christian obtained this a;ood for- 
tune, he had not the art of rendering^ perma^ 
nent, and enjoyed it ofily a few years. The 
Swedes complained of fiis absence from their 
kingdom, of his allowing the people to be op- 
pressed with officers and governors, and of his 
expending in Denmark the wealth which he de- 
rived from Sweden. He also embroiled himself 

with 
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with the clergy, or at least with the archbishop 
ofUpsal, who directed at will the whole strength 
of that formidable body. The king seized the 
archbishop, sent him prisoner into Denmark, 
and made himself master of all the fortresses 
within that prelate’s jurisdiction. Katill, bishop 
of Lincoping and nephew to the archbishop, 
demanded the enlargement of his uncle, and 
threatened to use force in case of refusal. Chris- 
m -q tiaii, f despi sing his menaces, was besieged 
1464 * i* 1 ^ toc knolm, an( * at length obliged to 

* retire into Denmark, and Canutson was * 
reinstated on the throne of Sweden. 

Christian soon perceived his error in disoblig- 
, ingthe body of the clergy, and endeavoured to 
repair it by releasing the archbishop, and load- 
ing him with civilities. Through the influence 
of that prelate, he re-ascended the throne of 
Sweden,, and compelled Canutsoo to renounce 
the sovereignty. Christian’s judicious policy, 

, by which he left all authority in the hands of 
the senate/ ensured to him the government of 
that kingdom ; and his complaisance and address 
enabled him to procure a renewal of the union 
of Calmar. The Danish ministers prevailed on 
the Swedes to promise that, on the death of 
Christian, they would elect his son John king, 
whom they had themselves already acknow- 
ledged. He descended to the grave after a 
reign of thirty-three years, and is said to have 
been equalled by few in justice, courage, mag- 
nificence, and genuine ^magnanimity. 
a y. On the death of Christian* his son 
1481* was *** immediately recognised 

* king of Sweden by the states, who ap- 
, pointed Steen Sture regent of the kingdom. 

Not 
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Not considering himself, as excluded from 
the throne, he attacked and defeated the 
regent, who consented to acknowledge him 
king, and attended at Jiis coronation. But the 
Swedes, availing themselves of the good disposi- 
tion. of their monarch, continued to have a re- 
gent, who sometimes accorded with, and some- 
times opposed, the wishes of the king: from 
whence resulted alternate intervals of peace and 
war. In an engagement betweenathe contend- 
ing parties, the queen of Denmark was made 
^prisoner; but she was afterwards liberated, to 
the great satisfaction of both nations, between 
whom that princess, equally the object of affec- 
tion and esteem, effected a reconciliation. Th$ 
Norwegians revolted, and John inarched an 
army into their country, and reduce^ them to 
obedience. He carried on an obstinate war 
against the inhabitants ofJLubec ; who, supported 
by the assistance of the other Hanseati# towns, 
resisted him with spirij, anti did not yield ti]J 
they had obtained very advantages terms. 

This prince has been praised for his modera- 
tion, his love of his people, his amiable and so- 
cial qualities, his aversion 1:o every kind of os- 
tentation, his patience, and his great wisdom. 
He was capable of appreciating; human great- 
ness. Crossing an arm of the sea, he was sur- 
prised by a storm, which drove him on the 
coast. An inundation of the country detained 
him in that inconvenient spot longer than he 
wished. During thi» delay, the king walked 
along the shore with his attendants, and ex- 
claimed to them — “ That, truly, is the work of 
“ the king of kings, who needs neither army 
" nor cannon, nor other implements of war, to 
’ Vql. XXII. I i " keep 
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te keep us blockaded here ! Thjs plement alone 
“ is sufficient for his purpose. W herefore, let 
“ us, who have never towed nor submitted 
“ to an earthly power, humbly prostrate ou i r 
€€ selves before tiiat heavenly and almighty 
“ Lord, whom the earth and sea obey.” ‘Hq 
promoted science, encouraged men of learning, 
and was a benefactor to the academy of Copen- 
hagen. In a A£ord, he was as wise and as amiable 
a prince as ever swayed the Danish sceptre. 

On the death of John, his son, Chris T 
' 1513* ** an ' vas king of Denmark. 

* As the clemency of the lather had won 
the a flections of Jus subjects, the glaring injus- 
tice and cruelty of the son alienated the hearts 
of the Danes. » Though he had married Isabella, 
princess bf Austria, from which alliance he ex r 
pected considerable advantages, he kept a mis- 
tress, pained Columbute, Who died young, and 
whose death was, thought to have been occa- 
sioned by poison. Siftpectiog that one of his 
courtiers, called Torbern, had participated her 
favours, t£ie king, amid the festivity of a ban- 
quet, urged him t(* avow the fact. “ I have,” 
replied Torbern, “ loved Columbula, and sfo- 
“ licited h r favour, but cguld never obtain my 
“ desire.’* Immediately he was arrested and 
imprisoned, and the matter being brought be- 
fore the senate, he was acquitted, because the 
la\y had assigned no punishment for simple con- 
cupiscence. Dissatisfied with this decision, 
Christian re-assembled the judges, and sur- 
rounded, them with an armed populace, whose 
cries struck terror into the souls of the senators. 
They now gave their verdict in the following 
terms : — We do not judge Torbern,* but his 
’ ’ *, “ own 
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. te own words condemn him.” The tyrant im- 
mediately replied, “ Since he is condemned, he 
ee shall die;” and, accordingly, gave orders for 
4xis execution. # 

This atrocious action of the king excited uni- 
versal fear, which was augmented by Christian 
suffering himself to be absolutely governed by 
Sigebrette, Colum hula's mother, an insolent hud 
intriguing woman, who was void of compassion 
for the poor, of regard for the rich, of respect 
for the laws, and who acknowledged no othe r 
rule than the passions of the monarch, which 
she seconded with equal address and effrontery. 
She commanded with despotic authority, dis- 
posed of all places and preferments, imposed 
taxes at pleasure, and exacted them with such 
rigour that tne household furnitute and clothing 
of those who did not pay them were # seized and 
publicly sold. , 

This tyrannical conduct excited universal in- 
dignation. But Sigebj-ette* not contend with 
these acts of oppression, molest*! certain poor 
students who lived by public charity, who 
were in the habit, of going from house to house 
to solicit, alms, and whowtfre distinguished by a 
particular dress. She determined to abolish the 
order, and prohibited them from asking, and 
others from granting, relief. Tftis violent pro- 
ceeding raised a general outcry in the kingdom ; 
and it was remembered that, in some instances, 
the king had betrayed a propensity to Luther- 
anism. The clergy nook fire, and supported the 
cause of the poor students. The matter, how- 
ever, was compromised; but the toleration of 
Christian mortified the papists, and divided the 
people into two parties, which at first were ex- 
I i 2 tremely 
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tremely adverse to each other, but which at 
length united against him, or at least deprived 
him of employing the one in opposition to the 
other. ** 

A D Part] y b y negociation, partly by mili- 
1520 tar ^ succcss » be ba( * procured himself 
« ■ to be acknowledged and crowned king 

of Sweden; but his authority was restricted by 
the senate, which Sigebrette and his ministers 
advised him to abolish, 4 s the only means of se- 
curing thje quiet and undisturbed possession of 
the throne. It was necessary, they said, to 
humble the nobles, and to confine his attentions 
to the peasantry and artisans, who were the 
most easily gained by trifling presents, and were 
the least interested in opposing the will of the 
sovereigh. Pursuant to this advice, Christian 
invited the senators and chief nobles to a great 
banquet, and caused them to be arrested. 

HesSbmed at fir f st disposed to proceed against 
them by judicial trials and erected a tribunal 
composed of Danish commissioners; but the 
forms of lpgal process appearing to him too slow 
and uncertain, he ordered the prisoners to exe- 
cution. Nothing could equal the consternation 
and dismay of the people, when the illustrious 
victims were brought forth to be immolated at 
the shrine of ambition, cruelty, and perfidy. 
Among the first was Eric Vasa, whose son, 
Gustavus, afterwards ascended the throne of 
Sweden ; and the rest following in long proces- 
sion, to the number of more than ninety, were 
all sacrificed in one day. No discrimination 
was made between those who had actually de- 
clared sentiments inimical to Christian, and 
those who might possibly become his enemies. 

The 
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The wives of the unfortunate victims, and their 
children yet in early youth, were not spared. 
Not satisfied with the blood of so many noble 
. personages, the king.su lie red his troops to com- 
mit the most shocking enormities on the most 
conspicuous and opulent citizens, who had view- 
ed with indifference, or even perhaps w ith se- 
cret joy, the destruction of a body whose'pri- 
vilegcs excited their jealousy and hatred. 

After Christian’s return to D%nmai;k, he con- 
tinued to exercise the same cruoilic.%, au«j,«' me 
tiger which has once tasted blood ever thirsts 
for more, the king shed copious streams of it in 
that kingdom. Even the clergy experienced 
the effects of his rage. At ^ength, the tyranny 
of* Christian, and the weariness of submission, 
drove the people from murn.uts to a resistance, 
from resistance to aggression ; and^ so general 
was the insurrection .that, w herever the king 
turned his eyefc, he saw none but enemies, who 
with uplifted swords threatened his life. ^ 

In the mean time, the Swctta, having reco- 
vered from their first stupor, eagerly ran to 
arms, and enlisted themselves under the banner 
of Gustavus Vasa, the s<tn of Eiic, a youth of 
intrepid spirit, aud unbroken by misfortunes, 
W'ho, having lain some time as it were buried in 
the mines of Dalccarlia, converted the compa- 
nions of his labours into soldiers, changed the 
implements of their toils into swords, and at 
their head issued from tho-e gloomy and d tonal 
caverns. His first attempts w ere prospei ous tud 
successful. Christian, terrified by the insurrec- 
tion, sent Gusta'.us a message, that, unless h: 
immediately laid down his arms, death should 
be indicted on his mother and sister, whom the 
I i 3 tyrant 
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tyrant held in captivity. At this menace, the 
young hero hesitated ; but impelled by the de- 
sire of liberating his country, which suppressed 
the tender feelings of natural affection, he con- 
tinued to fight and to conquer; and both the 
princesses were put to death. 

During these proceedings in Sweden, confu- 
sion and revolt pervaded every part -of Den- 
mark. Christian was deposed by a general diet 
held at Wibifrg, who informed him of the de- 
cree passed for his deposition. He then condes- 
cended to supplicate those subjects whom he ' 
had treated with such pride and barbarity ; and, 
after unavailing promises and abject requests, 
accompanied with such tears as adversity ex- 
torts from humbled arrogance, he abdicated the 
sovereignty. He equipped a fleet of twenty sail, 
on board which he put his treasures, the re- 
gal jewels, the record* and public acts of go- 
vernment, together with his children, his wife, 
and the execj^ble Sigcbrette, and sailed from 
Copenhagen. But his brother-in-law, the em- 
peror of Germany, received him ^ith coldness 
and indifference; and he was viewed by all with 
the abhorrence justly due to his infamous con- 
duct, for which he was branded with the appel- 
lation of the Kero of the north. He attempted, 
however, to recover his crown, and again matje* 
his appearance in Denmark; but the only con- 
sequence oft'his efforts was a dungeon, in which 
he languished twenty-seven years. 
a j) On the abdication of Christian tl. his 
1523 unc ^ e Frederic I. duke of Holstein, who, 

* having been persecuted by his nephew; 
had not conceived himself bound to assist him 
in bis diffifcultics, ascended the throne of Dfen- 

\ mark. 
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mark. At a general diet of the Danes, con* 
voked for the purpose, he was declared king; 
and the states of Norway also proclaimed him 
^ r ith the same formalities. He was desirous of 
re-uniting the three kingdoms, and for that pur* 
post wrote to some of the principal nobility of 
Sweden ; but the Swedish crown was worn # bv 
a man capable of defending it. Besides, Fre- 
deric, who acquired the surname of Pacific, 
showed little eagerness to rcgdln a kingdom 
• which he considered as complete!^ lost. The 
i friendly advances of Gustavus were politely re- 
ceived by him ; and he answered them by ho- 
nourably restoring the captive Swedes, and by 
forming an alliance with that/fiionarch. , 

At this period, Frederic convoked a general 
diet of the states; and, having openly avowed 
himself a protestant, obtained a decision that 
every subject oF Denmark should be at liberty 
to embrace either the doctrines of Lutb»r, or of 
Rome; that no person shoufd beypersecuted on 
account of his religion ; and th^T the religious 
of all denominations should be permitted to 
marry. In consequence of this deefte, the ab- 
fc ties and cloisters were deserted, all austerities 
disregarded, and Lutheranism was every where 
publicly preached and embraced* The clergy, 
however, of each party engaged in contests, m 
which the king was obliged to interpnwb The 
city of Malmoe erected the standard of Luther, 
publicly prohibited mass, the worship of idols, 
and other superstition! of the Church Of Rome ; 
and the rest of the cities followed the example, 
and popery became nearly extinct. The New 
Testament and the Psalms of David were trans- 
lated into the vernacular language; and chairs 

of 
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of theology were founded, and filled with pro- 
testaut professprs. The bishops complained of 
these innovations; but the king endeavoured to 
quiet their alarms, by premising that another diet 
should more minutely regulate the affairs of re- 
ligion. Frederic I. died after a reign of ten 
years, and left the clergy in a state of uncer- 
tainty, in consequence of which the protestant 
religion gained ground, and gathered strength. 
^ jy Hecwas succeeded by his son Chris- 
1533* t * an w ^°> at a g cnci * a l diet convened 
* for the purpose, was elected and pro 7 
claimed king of Denmark, The chief work of 
the reign of this prince was the consolidation of 
protestantism. fie saw himself supported by 
the senate and nobility, who had placed the 
crown pn Ids head; and, without fear, there- 
fore, athty-ked the clergy of highest dignity apd 
influence, who had* opposed his election to the 
throng, A diet, which he assembled at Oden- 
t «ee, under pretente o£ regulating the discipline 
of the chur6ts, furnished him with reasons, good 
or bad, lor the abolition of the episcopacy. An 
order was, issued for apprehending the bishops, 
who were allowed tio other alternative than sub- 
mission to the king’s will, expressed in what 
were denominated the regulatory laws, or depo- 
sition from their office. Some of them became 
martyrs ^to their religion, and died in .prison. 
The rest of the clergy were also required to 
subscribe a confession of faith ; and, on their re- 
. fusal, were deposed (tom their office. Many of 
them quitted the kingdom;, and the people, .be- 
ing thus deprived of popish pastors, embraced 
the doctrine which the king proposed to^them. 
The diet also passed a decree, by which all the 
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church-lands, towns, fortresses, and villages, 
were annexed to the crown, and the temporal 
jjower of the clergy was for ever abolished. 

These measures seetned so rigorous, and se- 
vere, that even Luther himself wrote to Chris- 
tian, and advised him to treat the clergy with 
mqre lenity; and, though he disapproved of «the 
doctrine, to behave with due respect to the an- 
cient religion of the kingdom. He suggested* 
to him this politic observation, tlftt, by utterly 
annihilating the temporal power of the church, 
he deprived the croWn of the firmest support of 
its prerogatives ; and that the equilibrium of 
government being destroyed, with the power of 
the bishops, the nobles would in consequence 
acquire an undue influence in tl}e state, whieh 
must prove injurious to the regal authority, and 
to the welfare of the people. • 

This prediction was fally Verified in the se- 
quel: the citizens and peasantry were reduced to 
more abject slavery, under their haughty lords, 
than they had ever experienced while the ecclesi- 
astical power served as a' counterpoise ; and the 
prerogatives of the crownjbecame entirely de- 
pendent on the will of the nobility. If at any 
time the clergy endeavoured to obtain a pre- 
ponderancy, tne aid of the nobles could easily 
restore an equilibrium : but, when the^e were 
become the masters, no expedien t ■i pw mained, 
except a revolution in the government, which 
could release the conjmonalty from the yoke of 
their tyrants. The effect of Christian’s impro- 
vidence was not perceptible for some time after. 
Under him Denmark qnjoyed internal peace 
aud tranquility ; and he transmitted the quiet 
possession of his kingdom to his son. He lived 

happy 
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happy in his family, and we^s honoured with tly* 
glorious appellation of the fa^hpr of his people., 
A. D. * letieric 11. the son and successor of 
16!)S ^' n ‘* st * an ' va 4f °f a disposition si ini lav 
J * ’ to that of his father, whose conduct he 
also imitated. The first years of each of their 
reign* were passed amidst the din of war. 
Both fought with great courage, and exhibited 
much military ability ; and both laid down their 
arms, and omited their character by proving 
that they knew how to render their people 
powerful and happy. He engaged in a war 
with Sweden, which continued during a great 
part of his reign, and was attended with various 
vicissitudes of fortune. The Hanseatic towns, 
which were claimed by both 'nations, took an 
active p^rt in these hostilities ; and the city of 
Lubec, iq particular, embraced the occasion c*f 
revenging itself on Sweden for the many re- 
strictions imposed on its commerce. They con- 
cluded a treaty the king of Denmark, and 
joined his llts^ with a powerful squadron. 

Frederic having made peace with Sweden, 
several commercial powers complained of the 
duties exacted in the Sound ; and the English, 
Dutch, and all the Hanseatic towns, remon- 
strated against this impost, as an arbitrary 
measure, anti a great discouragement to com- 
.■Hmre p^ b ut the king would uot listen to their 
complamts. The city of Lubec still retained a 
considerable portion of her ancient power. 
When in the zenith of Ivor glory, that town is 
said to have aspired to the hope of conquering 
Denmark ; anti what, perhaps, will . appear 
more astonishing, actually syld that kingdom to 
an English monarch,* who paid a part of the 

purchase 
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purchase money. Frederic held the balance 
between those commercial towns, and interested 
himself more than his predecessors in acquiring 
dn influence over the«aflairs of Europe. He 
rendered commerce flourishing, respected the 
rights and property of his subjects, and obtained 
the esteem and affection of his people. 

On-lhe death of Frederic 11. his son, * jv 
Christian IV. who was only eleven in 2 * * 

years of age, was proclaimed l#ing of 
'Denmark and Norway, and four regents were 
•appointed to ' govern during his minority. As 
the kingdom had for several years enjoyed pro- 
found peaep/ the regency was in no danger of 
being disturbed by the noi^e* and tumults of 
war; and it gfbatly increased their security 
that the domestic factions, in Sweflen, prevented 
"that nation from resuming jho affair qf Livonia, 
and other subjects, whicii had occasioned a dif- 
ference between the two crowns. f#>r some 
time, the principal care^jf tfie regency was em- 
ployed in attending to the educatfmi of the young 
monarch, for whom masters were procured in 
all the d liferent accomplishments of* mind and 
body from different parts <ff Europe; and their 
success even exceeded their expectations. Chris- 
tian was not only able to answer. all the embas- 
sadors in their several languages, but could eveq 
dictate or write instructions to his 
an age when a prince is hardly enable of fol- 
lowing a chain of reasoning. He possessed 
great dexterity in all* the manly exercises, arid 
was fond of exhibiting proofs of it to the people. 

Having engaged in a war against Sweden, 
Charles, kingof that nation, incensed at all the 
Reiterated disgraces which he sustained from the 

arms 
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arms of Christian, challenged him to single 
combat. This summons, however, the Danish 
monarch declined with marks of contempt. A 
reconciliation was soon c after effected, and a- 
peace concluded between the two kingdoms, 
through the mediation’of the king of England. 
The hostilities, in which Christian was engaged, 
wdVe severely detrimental to Denmark, tvy en- 
feebling her maritime strength, and ruining her 
finances. Bqjng chosen head of the protestant 
league in favour of the elector Palatine, he took 
an active part in the affairs of Germany ; and 
thereby involved himself, a short time previous 
to his death, in another war with Sweden. 

In order to re-establish his finances, Christian 
Conceived a project, which, on account of its 
extraordinary magnitude, has been considered 
as chimerical and absurd. He intended touv 
jure the trade of the United Provinces to the 
Levant, by opening ah immediate intercourse 
with Persia and the east, through the rivers 
■frhich flow ie^o the Baltic. For that purpose a 
canal was to be cut through a neck of land be- 
longing ta*IIolstein, in order to avoid the cir- 
cuitous navigation of the Sound, and to protect 
the commerce from being injured by strangers. 
The Danish monarch commenced the work, but 
projects of that nature require a length of time 
Jteforejhey can be crowned with ultimate suc- 
cess, ’Happy it certainly is for mankind, when 
they do not prove entirely abortive. The stream 
of commerce has been diverted from its usual 
course by means much Jess powerful $ and great 
expectations might be formed from Christian’s 
activity, and his stubborn perseverance in the 
prosecution of plans once adopted. 

This 
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* This prince was possessed of admirable quali- 
fications of mind and body, retained all the fire 
and vehemence of youth to an advanced age, 
and commanded his fleets and armies in person, 
after he had worn the crown sixty years. Un- 
fortunately, however, he continued also subject 
to the passions which often accompany youth, 
and’ -was addicted to women ; a circumstance 
that has in some measure tarnished his reputation. 
But with his faults we cannot refuse him the re- 
putation of having been a monarch remarkable 
for firmness, an intrepid warrior, a prince of 
extensive genius, and of great generosity and 
magnanimity*. 

Ou the death of Christian IV'. his son, * ^ 
Frederic III. wa& raised to the* throne of jg 4g ‘* 
Denmark, and displayed equal dbilitips 1 
.with his father in war and it\ civil administration. 
The jealousy of this priace was excited against 
Sweden by the suggestions of the Unjfed Pro- 
vinces, that if Charles reduced Livonia, Po- 
merania and Prussia, he would ^bssess himself 
of the coasts of tire Baltic, and injure the com- 
merce of Denmark. Fearing this danger, Fre- 
deric declared war againsf Charles, who pro- 
jected the invasion of Fionia in the winter, be- 
fore the Danish monarch could collect a sufficient 
force to oppose him. The scheme of the Swe- 
dish sovereign was greatly facilitate^j^JhiStL 
frost, which rendered transports .unnecessary, 
and Charles set out from Kiel, and marching 
over the Little Belt oA the ice, attacked, and de- 
feated a strong body of Danes, who endeavoured 
fo oppose his passage ; but he lost three regi- 
ments, under whom the ice broke, and who were 
swallowed up in the chasm. He then made an 
' Vol. XXII. Kk attack 
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attack on the Danish vessels locked up hv th'j 
ice, but was repulsed and battled by the skill and 
intrepidity of the admiral. 

Passing over into Zealand, Charles marched 
towards Copenhagen, which was at first thrown 
into consternation by the approach of the Swe- 
dish monarch ; but the presence of l ; rede 4 nc, 
who was endowed with genius and valour suited 
to the emergency of the case, animated the citi- 
zens to withstand and oppose the enemy. The 
Danish sovereign became sensible that vigorous' 
measures and hazardous enterprizes were neces- 
sary at the present crisis : and he vyanted neither 
ability to plau nor courage to execute any pro- 
ject for the good, of his kingdojn. Neither pre- 
cipitation, n«*r dilatory hesitation, marked his 
conduct.- Always prepared to act, he personally 
watched raver every measure which was to be 
adopted for the purpose of maturing the suc- 
cesses, :.ud reaping from them their full advan- 
tage. By Ids incitements, the citizens of Co- 
penhagen became intrepid soldiers, bravely 
fought in small boats against the ships of 
the besiegers, am} rushed forward through a 
tempest of flames Their wives and children 
seconded their ardour, and the queen animated 
them by her example and presence. That me- 
morable siege furnished instances of almost every 
-flpwis-i^fifhcroisni. After Charles was compell- 
ed to retreat* Frederic rewarded the valour and 
fidelity of the citizens well-merited privi- 
leges, *and concluded a treaty of peace with 
Sweden, A. D. 1 660. 

The state of the kingdom at this periodexhibit- 
ed the defects of the government, and Acited a 
Wish in the people to find the means of remedying 

them. 
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■ibcm. The prophecy of Luther* was by this 
lyne fully accomplished : die nobles had gra- 
dually atul imperceptibly acquit ed an undue 
influence, and obtained !i power which proved 
Very onerous to the people. 'Joe possessions 
on he clerg\, which had been annexed 10 the 
ro^al domains, they had taken on lease ; from 
leasefreUiers, they bad insensibly become pro- 
prietors ; and, under pretence of their ancient 
prerogatives, they refused to pay ^hc taxes to 
•which those possessions had been formerly sub- 
ject ; and hence the whole burden of taxation 
fell on the lov\er classes. The bishops and clergy 
still existed in the kingdom ; but, as the prela- 
cies had been strapped of their -principal riches/ 
the nobles no longer sought thegi; and they 
were in the possession of commoners, tfhusc bi- 
ll uence the nobility disdained. • 

John Swan, bishop of Copenhagen, however, 
formed the design of overthrowing tli^ft proud 
colossus which strutted i ft heraldry, and for that 
purpose joined himself to John Hansen, a me r- 
. chant, chief of the class of citizen^, a man 
equally capable of projecting a great enterprize 
or of carrying it into execution. Having associat- 
.ed themselves with others, to whom they made 
known their design, they consulted how they 
might compel the. nobles to bear their* justpro- 
4 portion of the public expcnces; and^fctrtBlI? 
sible that they would procure aif exemption 
from every lax impose^! on them by the senate, 
which was entirely composed of the nobility. 
Conceiving, therefore, that they must commence 
by weakening the senate, they determined to 
extend the royal prerogative ; and place it on so 
K k 2 firm 
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firm a foundation as should for ever secure ^ 
from all danger of being shaken. 

At this time, the diet was assembled at Copen. 
hagen, the inhabitants of which were all warmly 
devoted to the king and queen, whose great quali- 
ties they had admired, and whose kindness and be- 
lievolence they had experienced , during the si ifge. 
A germ of discord had very clearly do eloped 
itself between the citizens and the nobles, the 
latter of whom were jealous of the privileges 
granted to the former; who, being now accus- 
tomed to arms, were proud of their success^ 
and offended with the persons that envied them 
those favours which they had so Well merited. 
■ In the first sitting of the states, the confederates 
presented a 'memorial expressive of the situation 
of the people, and the absolute impossibility of 
raising tSe necessary supplies for the service Of 
the government, unless tlie nobility would bear 
their just proportion of the taxes. The nobles, 

4 being numeu^us, powerful, and insolent, treated 
this proposal with the greatest disdain; and de- 
clared tfeat the people were vassals, and vassals 
they should remain. Reconsidering the matter, 
however, they consented to submit to the pay- 
ment ; but for two years only, and with certain 
restrictions. " 

Having thus, as they imagined, conceded suf- 

'TEcmSfiy/they drew upon their part a statement 
of grievances, in which they inserted insulting 
reflexions on the citizens. In the mean time, 
the two other orders declared that the contribu- 
tions which had been produced, even though the 
nobles should give their unrestricted consent to 
them, were insufficient ; and that it was neces- 
sary 
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i wiry Ihe fiefs and domains of the crown, which 
the nobility had hitherto enjoyed under very 
moderate rents, shoul<J be farmed out to the 
highest bidder. This proposal was received 
wy h indignation by the nobles, who were touched 
in a sensible part, and who uttered personalities 
in the hall of the diet; and, without doers, 
the tTeputies viewed each other with hatred ami 
contempt. One of the principal citizens, re- 
turning from the king's palace, was met by a 
nobleman, who abruptly asked him, “ What 
“ have you been doing there V 9 The other not 
answering Ifim immediately, he pointed to the 
tower, winch served as the .state-prison, ami 
added, “ Do you know that* place, and the use 
“ tor which it is appropriated ? ” *W ithout open- 
ing his lips, the citizen pointed to the* steeple of 
the principal church, where hung*thc alarm- 
bell, whose sound coulcl instantly convene the 
the people against the nobles. 0 

During these transactions, Faerie, who was 
apprised of and consented to the projected revo- 
lution of the two orders, remained incite recesses 
of his palace, and quietly* awaited the turn of 
events; or rather directed them. Without syf- 
• feriug their first ardour to cool, the citizens and 
clergy set out for the place wTiere the nobles 
held their sittings; and, on their way, wejj^ic- 
companied by a countless multitutflF&'TJBPcr 
who -testified their approbation onhese'pvuceed- 
iugs by loud and reiterated acclamations of joy. 
Having entered the hall, Nansen commenced a 
a succinct but energetic discourse, in which he 
displayed the evils of the state, enumerated the 
important services which theiving had rendered 
to the nation, represented that none but he v ho 
K k 3 had 
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had rescued her from impending danger woulf. 
be able to save her ; and concluded by observ- 
ing, that both gratitude and necessity rendered 
it necessary, that the crown should be hereditary 
in the family of Frederic. 

The nobles, not prepared for so sudden and 
decisive a resolution, answered with hesitation, 
that they were ready to participate m the 
honour of conferring so glorious a present on the 
king and his posterity ; but that, they wished 
so great and important a work should be con- 
ducted with cool prudence and mature delibera- 
tion ; and, while the deputies of the two orders 
were listening to their harangues, they sent 
persons to sound the king’s disposition, and to 
know whether he would be satisfied, if the 
crown remained in the male line. Frederic 
answered that what the senate projected would 
be agreeable to him, unless the right of succes- 
sion were also exteuded to the females. In the 
meantime, Na.. :en declared that the two orders 
had formed their resolution, and that if the 
nobles refused to co-operate with them in this 
measure, they w'ould immediately repair to the 
king, who waited for them. 

Having thus spoken, they departed, and w r ere 
received with great affability by Frederic, w ho 
thanked them, and told them that, though he 
would not decline their offer, it must be sanc- 
tioned by unanimous approbation, and that the 
consent of the nobles was an indispensable con- 
dition ; that he should never forget the zeal and 
affection which they had evinced tor him ; and 
concluded by desiring them to continue their 
sessions until the affair should be brought to a 
happy termination, by th^ union *yf the three 

orders 
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orders. In fact, the king knew that he possess* 
ed the means of accelerating the union: the 
citizens of Copenhagen had been martialised 
during the siege, ami were all devoted to his 
interest ; and, among the senators, there were 
some on whom he could depend. 

.Whilst the nobles, therefore, were hesitatiiTg 
and deliberating on this matter, Frederic order- 
ed the gates of the city to be sj|ut, in order, 
as he pretended, to secure the diet from any 
danger which the ferment of the people might 
‘ occasion. But when the assembly, struck with 
astonishment ^rnd terror, sent a deputation to in- 
quire into ftie reasons of that extraordinary 
measure, the king answered, that the private eva-* 
sion of some of their members, andthe jear that 
others would imitate their example, and endea- 
vour to break up the assembly of the states,, 
were the causes for issuing that order ; apd that 
they might continue their deliberations in per- 
fect safety. m * 

Having briefly consulted on the subject, the 
nobles sent to inform the king, and«the other 
orders, that they were ready to do what had 
been proposed to them, and to subscribe in 
every thing to the will of Frederic. Measures 
were accordingly taken to give to the revolution, 
which had beeq thus effected, every chara£|^ 
res$ic that could stamp it with soldflfmtyanu 
durability. The king being rendered absolute, 
all the acts which restricted his authority, aud 
to which he had formerly sworn, were annulled ; 
qnd his subjects took a new oath of allegiance. 
After which, u of his own certain knowledge 
and pleuary power,” without the concurrence 
•f any other authority, the monarch regulated 
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the several parts of government, especially th 
mode of succession, and issued what has bee 
denominated the “ r<wal law.” 

Since the year lflGO, which is the epoch of th 
revolution, the royal law has been considered a 
the national code, in all things pertaining to rht 
succession and the power of the monarch, A num- 
ber of ordinances, fraught with wisdom and mode- 
ration, wasradded to it by Frederic ; who, previ- 
ously to the revolution, had enjoyed the esteem of 
the nobles, and now regained their affection in 
an equal degree, as he already possessed that ot 
the other two orders. To his political talents 
this monarch also added the moral virtues. No 
sooner had he ’obtained possession of absolute 
authority Hum he moderated that passion for 
glory, v>j)ich he h;vi formerly bet rayed- in under- 
» tahiug some petty w-ns. lie applited himself to 
ivslorg 1)\' his own example the ancient simpli- 
city of dress, and frugality at table ; to re-esta- 
blish his tiiiffAces; to encourage merit, industry, 
and commerce ; to reward those wh«.had served 
him wjfii fidelity ; to redress grievances ; to 
protect the opprcjfced ; to relieve the indigent ; 
and, in a word, to become aiathor to his subjects, 
and a friend to mankind. - ‘ 

^ rj On the diath of Frederic III. his son 
iroiiiivv.** '-Christian V. ascended tli^ throne of Den- 
* 4 *' ' w ■ mark; at a time; and (i nder circumstances, 
that foreboded a reign equally pacific and durabl e 
This prince, who was doomed one of the greatest 
monarch s in Europe, was brave, prudent, and 
atiablc, nor was he taxed with any faults except 
an excessive diffidence in his own understanding, 
and the concession 'of too great power to his 
ministers, whom- he putiished with rigour when 
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they dared to abase his confidence or authority. 
He spoke most of the modern languages, was 
fond of the sciences, and had made a great pro- 
gress in those branches of the mathematics which 
relate to the military art. He was never so 
much pleased as when he was presented with 
epme new geographical chart, or plan of fortifi- 
cationj He carried on a war against Sweden, 
and laid siege to the city of Hamburgh, which 
agreed to pay him two hundreeb and twenty 
thousand crowns. 

When his son, Frederick IV. ascended . 
the throne, he found it necessary to act y 1 ' ’ 

on the principles of Christian, and to 1 ' ' 

keep the duchy of Holstein dependent on the 
crown of DennTark, This prince was more 
successful at sea and on land ttfan *yiy of his 
predecessors, and engaged iji a war wijji Sweden, 
which was concluded under the mediation of 
George I. king of Great Britain. Th^ prospe- 
rous fortune of Fredericyendered him enterpris- 
ing, and ready to listen to the edtravagant pro- 
jects of his courtiers, to whom he distributed 
the public treasure with too lavish a hand. 
He died in the sixtieth ye£r of his age, greatly 
regretted by his subjects, and esteemed by the 
several potentates of Europe. 

Christian VI. succeeded his rather in ^ 
the throne of Denmark; and, thou^J^e^^pB 
was deemed avaricious, instead pt im- •>* 
posing new taxes upon his people, he abolished 
some of the old one%. Spirituous liquors had 
been subjected to very heavy duties, and the 
venders being informed that the king intended 
to abolish them, because they were uot suffici- 
# ently productive, offered to pay a higher price 
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for their licences. “ You are mistaken, gentlc- 
“ men,” replied Christian, r< the duties are al- 
“ ready too productive, since mv subjects com- 
“ plain of the exactions which rfiey occasion 
and he suppre ssed them. 

^ ^ Christian was succeded by his son Trc- 
t7 lo ^ T * vv ^°* on his accession to tSe 

1 lK throne, formed the resolution of drTcharg- 
ing all the debts of the crown. The principal 
creditors* ol^the state, wishing to divert him 
fi uni his purpose, oilcrcd to reduce the rate of 
interest, if he thought it too high. “ The 
“ money,”’ replied Frederic, “Jockcd up in 
“ my coders, would be of no use to the public ; 

“ but when 1 shall have rcpjyd it, you will do 
“ me a pleasure, and render me a service, by 
“ lending those sums at low interest to niy 
f * subject, who may thus be enabled to extend 
“ thur commerce and support their manufac- 
turejr. ” — This mild and pacific prince had two 
wives, Louisa of EngLnd, and Mary of Bruns- 
wick; by the’ first of whom he had a son and 
three daughters ; the latter, whom he left a 
widow at an early <|ge, bore to him a son named 
Frederic. His mother, Sophia of Brandenburg, 
was living at the time of his death. 

^ Frederic V. was succeeded by his sou 
* . * Christian VII. who was then only in the 
:'^M^\««"'»nteenth year of his age, and w hose 
simple and -unaffected graces captivated every 
heart, whilst the charms^ of an easy and fluent 
elocution interested the feelings of his hearers. 
The allability of the youthful monarch, and the 
hopes ever excited by. tli*j accession of a new 
sovereign, invited to his court the gay train of 
pleasures which had been banished by his de- 
funct. 
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funct predecessor. The same year also in which 
he ascended the throne, Christian married Ca- 
roline Matilda, .sister to (jeorge Ilf. king of 
England. This prince^ who was then in the 
sixleenth year of her age, was possessed of great 
regularity of features, and «t dazzling fairness 
c4\ complexion. Christian, however, treatej 
hoi' with coldness ; and, on be ing reproved lor 
his conduct by his grand-mother, Sophia, lie 
replied that it was not genteel 9a love one’s 
wife.” This answer was doubtless suggested 
to him by the dissipated young debauchees, 
whom he made his constant companions, and in 
whose society/ even in the streets of his capital, 
he indulged in .riotous pleasures, which some-, 
times exposed Itiifl to personal danger. 

In order to wean him from these bad habits, 

■ he was advised to travel. Quitting, therefore, his 
youthful consort, \riio had# recently brought him 
a son, he set out for England, and visited the 
court of his brother-in J*lw, who received him 
with great magnificence, llaviilg seen most of 
the principal towns and cities in England, he 
passed into Holland, and from thence proceeded 
• to Paris, where excited a Void of enthusiasm, 

*and won the unanimousjjQuifrages of the court 
and of the capital. lie wag preparing lo visit 
Italy, when he received intelligence r which 
induced him to hasten back to his jjpmi 
The return of the king was said tc* nave beciF 
occasioned by q misunderstanding between the 
three queens. Mary, "the king’s step mother, 
whose conduct had been hitherto marked with 
timidity and reserve, and whose whole attention 
-seemed to center in the’eJucation of her son, 
was bold, enterprising, capable of risking every 
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thing for the sake of power ; and the young 
queen Caroline availed herself perhaps too 
much of her pre-eminence of rank, in her con- 
duct towards a rival, vfho had not had time to 
wear off the habits and feelings of her late ex- 
alted station. The old queen Sophia was en^V 
barrassed between them ; but the arrival /of 
Christian settled their respective pretensions, 
and matters seemed to be compromised. 

* The king* had taken out with him on his tra- 
vels, and now brought back, a physcian, named' 
Strucnsee, whom he distinguished as a favourite, 
and constituted first minister wifch almost unli- 
mited political, power. This rapid and extraor- 
* dinary elevation, excited maityr'commeuts ; and 
envy and malignity added a thousand reports 
injurious to the honour of Caroline Matilda. It 
must, however, be? admitted, that her impru- 
dence was great and Inexcusable ; and that not 
only ii^private, hut at the theatre, in the streets 
•of Copenhaggp, and Before multitudes of spec- 
tators, she manifested a very injudicious prefer- 
ence for £truensee. He was himself sensible of 
her majesty’s indiscretion, and^endeavoured, but 
iu vain, to induce her from prudeutial motives, 
to moderate the testimonies of her partiality to- 
wards him irt public. 

_ The king was a passive and quiet spectator of 
favour of Struensee, and of the queen’s 
attachmenf to him ; and, though indifferent, to- 
wards his wife, he nenerthele.*, esteemed her: 
nor did he feel or exp res the slightest resent- 
ment at her behaviour. His mind and body 
were equally debilitated by excess ; and he was 
without activity, and almost without perception 
or sentiment. He sunk into a state of imbed- 
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lity, which, while it rendered him capable of 
receiving the worst impressions, disqualified 
him from appreciating their truth, or taking 
any part in the management of public affairs; 
and the administration, therefore, devolved on 
sjbe queen, Struensee, and their adherents. The 
cfctert, meanwhile, was plunged in diversions, and # 
immersed in pleasures, which were soon to be 
succeeded by scenes of a different nature. 

Struensee was unquestionably a nmn of abili- 
ties, capable of great application to business, 
rapid and decisive in his resolutions, and enlarg- 
ed and patriotic in his views; and many of his 
measures tended to the melioration, improve- 
ment, and aggrandizement of Denmark. But 
he possessed neither the profound policy, the 
the severe vigilance, nor the superior judgment, 
requisite for maintaining him jn his sudden ele- 
vation ; and, towards the <Jose of his ministry, 
he acted without foresight or address ; if, 
with the difficulties which iperehsed around him, 
he lost the strength and presence his under- 
standing. His enemies were numerous, power- 
ful, and implacable; and at their head ^ere the 
queen-dowager, and her son*prince Frederic ; 
whose party was joined by several persons of 
the first quality and consideration^ who were 
'impelled by ambition, and indignant at the pre- 
ference shewn to an obscure stranger, ojurritateili 
at their exclusion from office. Amon$the chiefs 
of the malcontents were counts Rantzau and 
Ostein* and colonel KolleT Banner. Various con- 
sultations were held ; and, towards the close of 
the year 1771, they resolved to proceed to action 
without further delay. The indiscretion of the 
young queen, and the imprudence of Struensee, 

Vol. XXII. L 1 who 
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who had dismissed the master of the wardrobe, 
and substituted in his place a certain friend of 
his, named Brandt, served to ripen the machi- 
nations prepared for their destruction. 

The malcontents .determined to seize on the 
queen Matilda, and the principal persons attach- 
ed to he.’, at the dose of a marked ball, which” 
ltfas to be given in the royal pdace, on the 
A jq 15th of January. Accordingly, evtry one 
having retired to their respective apart- 
4 ‘ ments, the chiefs of the enterprise were 
left free to coiinnence their operations. Rant- 
ziu, therefore, witliout, loss of time, entered the 
bed-chamber of the king, awokt* him, and ac- 
quainted him, that a conspiracy had* been formed 
•against his person and dignity, at the head of 
which were W » i s wife, Strucnsee, and their asso- 
ciates. *Ile then besought liis majesty to con- 
sult. UU d^vn security by instantly signing an or- 
der for their arrest, vfhich Rantzau tendered to 
him, atid used every argument to enforce his 
Solicitation, ^(’hristiaif, however, though feeble 
in mind, and taken by surprize, hesitated, and 
refused t<* affix his name to the paper. Rantzau, 
therefore, called to<£he bedside the queen-dowa- 
ger and prince Frederic, who, by means of ex- 
postulations, supported by exaggerated or false 
representations of the danger which he incurred 
from delay, at length procured his reluctant con- 
j^enfc"; anti 1 he signed the order, which was im- 
mediately Carried into execution. 

Roller Banner, repairing to Struenscc’s cham- 
ber, forced open the door, and seized him in his 
bed. He was asleep when this event took place, 
for which he was sa totally unprepared that, 
having no clothes near the bedside, except his 

masquerade 
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mpsquerndff drc?s, he was necessitated to put on 
the breeches which he had worn at the ball ; 
and, the weafh'T being cold, he was pei milted 
to wrap him -elf in his fur cloak, and was con- 
veyed in a coach to the citadel. During this 
. transaction, Beringshold, a man of a desperate 
but intrepid character, accompanied by so^ie 
soldiers, entered the room of Brandt; who, un- 
like Stnu'iisoe, started up, seized his sword, and 
prepared for resistance. But th% soldiers, by 
Jtanngshold'ri orders, levelling their pieces, and 
threatening to fire on him, he gave up his sword, 

■ surrendered, himself a prisoner, and, in the 
same manner as his companion in misfortune, was 
instantly conducted under agugrd to the citadel. 
Various other noblemen and gejitJemen, their 
adherents, were also arrested, or hack cenlineU 
placed at the door of tlieir*apartmen|H. 

But tiie most dangerous and important act of 
the cuterj.rize still remained to be performed : 
that of arresting the queen, Cavoline-Matil^a. 
A Danish female attendant wa^setit to her with 


a paper, which she requested- her majesty to pe- 
ruse, and which contained a request, "rather than 
an order, and stated that “ll^e king of Denmark, 
€€ for reasons of a private nature, wished her to 
“ remove to one ul the royal palaces in the eoun- 
“ try for a lew days.” Jno sootier had the queen 
perused the contents of the paper^p whictoddn* 
saw the royal signal tire affixed, than she instatffly 
comprehended the nature and extent of her 
misfortunes; and conscious that, if she could 
only gain access to the king, she could imme- 
diately overturn the plans of her enemies, she 
sprung out of bed, and attempted to leave her 
room, but v/as opposed v by an officer, whom 
L 1 2 liantzau 
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Rantzau had placed in the passage. Rendered 
almost frantic by this insult, added to her dis- 
tress, she seized him by the hair, and demanded 
to see couut Struensee, nr the king. “ Madam/’ 
said the officer, “ I only do my duty, and obey 
(t my orders. There is no count Struensee iio\v, 
u nor can your majesty see the king.” 

‘Having, however, pushed the officer aside, 
she advanced to the door of the antichamber, 
where two scldiers had crossed their firelocks, 
in order to stop her progress, and whom the 
queen commanded to let her pass, adding pro- 
mises ef reward if they obeyed. The soldiers 
fell on their knees, afla said, “ It*is a sad duty, 
“ madam, but we must perform it ; as our heads 
are answerable for our conduct.” The queen, 
however, stepped over the muskets, and ran to 
the king's^partment, into which she entered by 
force ; but her enemie? apprehensive of her in- 
fluence over Christian, had removed him to 
another part of the palace. The queen, exhaust- 
ed by the agitation of her mind, and by such 
exertions of body, attempted no further resist- 
ance, but returned to her chamber, where site 
was aided to dress hetfself, and informed that she 
must instantly quit Copenhagen. She was then 
put into a coach, that took the road to Crons- 
borg, which they soon reached, and in which 
-fo&ress the queen was confined. 

» s>The method which Caroline had pursued, to 
prevent her husband from acquiring a knowledge 
of her conduct, was to Airround the king, as 
far as in her power, with persons attached to her 
interest. The same plan was adopted by the 
queen-dowager, who, ’in order to secure the 
monarch on her side, removed from about him, 

all 
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all those who might have been disposer! to speak 
to him in his wife’s behalf. Thus was Christian 
kept in a kind of captivity, which he endured 
without perceiving ir, because his keepers (if 
W'e may be allowed the expression) permitted 
him to enjoy his accustomed amusements. But, 
as the easy temper of the king left room to"ap- 
prehund, that lie might sulfer himself to be af- 
fected with sentiments of indulgence towards his 
wife, the cabal determined to separate them for 
ever by divorce. 

The proofs being more than sufficient, the 
legal process was neither tedious nor intricate. 
"While confined in the citadel, .Strut* nsec drew 
up his famous confession, which did more hoiuAir 
to his ability, as a writer, than *o his constancy 
or fortitude, as a man ; and ill v\hi< hlie mowed, 
or divulged, more than his enentfes probe. ! iy 
expected, and perliup.s more than was c\en»true. 
At the scaflbld, he manifested cofltrition, as 
well as pusillanimity ; w hile^randt, who ttas 
no otherwise culpable than in not repeal- 
ing the s eret of his friend, inei hi# punishment 
with a sort of careless and unprincipled intre- 
pidity. The fate of the ifnpnsoned tiueeu vas 
long doubtful ; arid she probably owed it to her 
near alliance with the king of (Trent Britain, that 
the new ministry of Denmark did not adopt ex- 
treme severity against her. Jt vfcts propesyjQb 
immure her for life in some of the'pr iso ns of state ; 
and the castle of Alborg, m the peninsula of Jut- 
land, a solitary and sequestered province of the 
Danish dominions, was one destined lor the pur’ 
pose. The pow erful *and spirited interposition, 
however, of the British crown, procured her re- 
lease, after she had passed more than four months 
L 1 3 in 
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in the fortress of Cronsborg. She embarked 
at Elsineur, and lanaed at Stade in the Hano- 
verian dominions, where she was received with 
distinguished honours. r 

From thence she repaired to the castle of £jell, 
which had been rendered fit for her reception, 
and where the liberality of her brother, the king 
of Great Britain, provided her a becoming' house- 
hold, composed principally of Hanoverian no- 
bility of bothVsexes. Here the queen, who was 
under no sort of restraint or confinement, except 
that which her rank and dignity necessarily im- 
posed, had frequent drawing rooms, at wh'ch 
persons of condition were presented ; and a 
theatre was fitted .up for her amusement in the 
castle, where, dramatic pieces were frequently 
performed. 

Never \fas any princess more universally be- 
loved ; and never were *1116 advantages of adver- 
sity on af mind naturally strong, well disposed, 
and good, more strikingly exemplified than in 
her. She possessed excellent talents, numerous 
resources, spid great accomplishments; and, had 
her life been prolonged, she would doubtless have 
made ample atonement for the errors into which 
youth, inexperience, and flattery, had precipi- 
tated her whilemn the throne of Denmark. She 
is said to have carried on an epistolary corre * 
"V sponalence with Christian. She died of 
* T775 * a maitgnant fever at the age of twen- 
* ty-four years, and jvill be considered by 
posterity as an amiable and unfortunate princess, 
whose errors were the result more of situation, 
example, and court-seduction, than of character 
or detention. 


This 
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This year, the court of Denmark form- a jy 
ed an alliance with Russia, Prussia, and y 1 ’ * 

Sweden, in which the armed neutrality of 1 
the north was again revived ; and by which the 
sovereignty of the seas, so long maintained by 
England, appeared likely to be endangered. This 
measure is said to have been occasioned by sofhe 
Swedish and Danish vessels having been detained 
on their voyage by British ship^of war, and 
carried into an English port. No sooner was it 
known that this convention had taken place, be- 
tween the northern powers, than the British 
ministry dispatched Lord Whitworth, his ma- 
jesty's embassador at the court of Russia, to Co- 
penhagen; wherc by his address, aided by aif 
English squadron under the command of Ad- 
miral Dickson, w ho threatened to bombard the 
Dahish capital, the misunderstand ing # seemed to 
be adjusted in a friendly* and satisfactory man- 
ner. The courts of England and Bcninark 
agreed that the Danish fessels carried into Deft! 
should be immediately released ; and that the 
discussion, relative to the asserted right of the 
English to visit convoys, should be adjourped to 
a future day. * 

It was hoped that matters were settled for the 
present, ancf that the question wduld not be re- 
sumed till a more proper opportunity. But v 
probably through the influence of Paul I. ana** 
ther convention was concluded Between the 
courts of Russia, Sweden, and Denmark ; im- 
mediately after which, immense preparations 
were made by those powers to get ready a large, 
confederate fleet of ships of war, which were 
tq enter the North sea, and, having formed a 
junction with the armament? of the Batavian 

republic. 
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republic, to act in a hostile manner against 
Great Britain. England, however, informed 
of these preparations and of the intended desti- 
nation of the fleets, equipped a large 
1801 ' ^ orce g reat expedition, which sailed 
from Yarmouth under the command of 
sir Hyde Parker, and lord Nelson, and arrived 
in the Categat. 

The British ministry, unwilling to com- 
mence hostilities with Denmark, and wishing 
to adjust the dispute which existed between 
the two countries in a friendly manner, endea- 
voured, hut without success, to Compromise the 

# difference by 'negotiation. The English admi- 
ral, therefore, sailed into the Sound with the 

' fleet, atfd found that the Danes had moored in 
the fron^ of Copenhagen a strong line of vessels, 

1 which they deemed impregnable. Lord Nelson, 

' who volunteered his service on the occasion, 
^attacked them on* the second of April. The ob- 
stacles whiefc he had to surmount were most 
formidable ; but no eflbrt of art, no advantage 
of naturfe, could resist the steady valour, the 
skill and judgment? of this able and enterprising 
commander. Hie immediate point of assault 

* consisted of §ix Danish ships of the line, eleven 
floating batteries, and several schooners. These 

• were supported by the islands called the Crowns, 
**bv four sail of tfie line moored in the mouth of 

the harbour, and by some batteries on ‘the isie 
of Amak. * 

After a t engagement, which continued four 
hours, and wasbniveiy contested on both shies, lh* 
Danish line of defence was completely destroy- 
ed, and the English fleet approached the ci«v, 
throw bombs into the arsenal, and threatened 
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the destruction of Copenhagen. At this inte- 
resting moment, the humanity of Lord Nelson 
induced him to send a flag of truce to the enemy, 
and to consent to a suspension of hostilities. An 
armistice was agreed on for fourteen weeks ; and 
Great Britain having concluded a treaty with 
Russia, by which the right of searching neutral 
vesselS'Sailing to belligerent ports was fixed on 
as an equitable, and it is to be hoped a perma- 
nent, basis, Denmark was invited tcnaccede to the 
convention, and, accordingly, became a party 
in the treaty. 


rats- 
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CHAP. I. 

The History of Prussia, to the Accession of . 
Frederic IL 

T HOUGH Prussia lias for a Jong time been 
divided into the German and rV>lish distiicts 
,it was certainly. formerly united under the same 
princes, subject 'to the same government, and 
inhabited by the same people, who were pro- 
bably descendants of the Sciavonians, the ge- 
neral stem of most of the northern nations. 
Stella conjectures that it derived its name from 
fhc Borus.d, a particular rat e of the Surrnati ; 
who, migrating fun a the foot ot the Riphc.on 
mountains ere tempted by tJie beauty and 
fertility dt the country to settle in it. 

'Phis kingdom, consists at present of various 
territories disseminated over Germany, Poland, 
Switzerland, r and the northern regions, ami 
which have been partly acquired from legal suc- 
cession ; Uyt ihe greatest part of them lni\ e been 
“Obtained by* war, violenc e, and usurpation. The 
principal divisions which compose this monarchy 
arc dm. al, now regal, Prussia, situated in Poland ; 
Brandenburg, Prussian Pomerania, and Swedish 
Pomerania, in upper Saxony; Magdeburg, anti 
llalbcrstadt, in lower Saxony ; Glatz, in Bo- 
hemia; Mindcn, Ravcnsburg, Cleves, Lingeu, 

« Meurs, 



Mcurs, and Mark, in the duchy of Westpha- 
lia; hast Friesland, Lippe, Gulick, and Tack- 
lcuburg, in the circle of Westphalia; GeMcr, 
in the Netherlands ; Meulchatel m Switzerland ; 
a part of Silesia; antb the territory wrested 
from Poland. 

The soil, in general, is fertile in corn and 
other commodities; and the country is not de- 
ficient. in a proportionate number of animals, 
common to the* climate. ‘ The rivets and lakes 
abound w ith a groat variety of and in the 
n minify, and on the shores of the Baltic, are 
found ama/.ing quantities of amber, which is 
the pioduction of a bilious foam, cast out by the 
cw'haioi, a. fish rest nibling the whale. The 
principal rivers are, the Vistula, the Prog'j, 
tne Mcmol, the Pavwrage, and the Elbe; whose 
frequent and sudden inundations spread desola- 
tion and dismay. . i 

Prussia being advantageously situated for 
trade, the extension of which is prompted by a 
college of commerce juid navigation, a vyy 
considerable tralbc is carried with foreign 
nations; aud, as the imports of this kingdom are 
trifling w hen compared to its exp'ortsjthe balance 
of trade in its favour is grfotfer thau that of any 
other European country. In Prussia, the arts 
are daily improving, aud the jiianufactures of 
glass, iron-works, silk, cloth, cam b let, linen, 
stockings, paper, powder, coppqj, and brass, 
are particularly flourishing. * 

In 1755, the population of this kingdom wail 
computed to amount*to six hundred and thirty- 
six thousand persons capable of bearing arms : 
but, since that period, Prussia has received a 
large augmentation to its inhabitants, by a great 
3 L " increase 
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increase of territory in Poland, and by emigra- 
tions from France, Switzerland, Germany, and 
other countries. 

The Prussian monarch is absolute and despo- 
tic. The peasants exhibit few peculiarities in 
dress, manners, or diversions, from their neigh- 
bours; and are chiefly held in a state of vassal- 
ag^to the king or nobles. Lutheranism is the 
most predominant religion ; yet every sect, 
whose tenets do not militate against civil go- 
vernment and legal subordination, is not only 
tolerated, but countenanced. The royal reve- 
nues arise principally from the produce of the 
excise, customs, and services, and from de- 
mesne lands, an^l yearly subsidies granted by 
the several states. * 

The capital of regal Prussia is Koningsberg, 
a city situated on the river Pregel, and founded 
by Premisftus I. king e of Bohemia, in 1255, 
when he brought assistance to the Teutonic 
knights a&ainst the* Prussian idolaters. It is 
prdjperly divideckinto three towns, whose boun- 
daries are formed by so many branches of the 
above-mentioned river, over which are seven 
bridges. It has an academy founded by one 
of x the earliest dukfcs of Prussia, which is the 
only literary institution worthy of notice. The 
town-house,* the' exchange, and particularly the 
palace erected by the margrave Albert, are large 
gjuLelegant structures. Koningsberg carries on 
a considerable trade in hemp and flax ; though 
Oillau, which is its sea port, is seven miles 
distant. 

Little Lithuania is reckoned among the pro- 
vinces of regal Prussia, and acknowledges the 
sovereignty of the same monarch. Memel is 

'» its 
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its principal town, which was built in 1279 , 
and given to the grand-master of the Teutonic 
order in Prussia, by the governor of Livonia. 

It carries on an extensive trade with foreign na- 
tions, in flax, linseed, thread, and hemp ; and 
has*a strong citadel tor its defence. 

The ancient Prussians were barbarians and 
robbers, who iived on raw flesh, drank the 
blood of horses, sacrificed prisoners taken in 
war^ and were the constant enelhies and dis- 
turbers of the neighbouring nations. For .a 
great number of years, they had no form of go- 
vernment: property was in common, and every 
man seized on whatever best suited his ambition 
and inclination. Polygamy in its fullest extent 
w us allowed ; ar?d parents possessed ati absolute 
power over the lives of their children. They 
committed adulterers to the flames ; And killed, 
through pity, those sick persons whom they 
deemed incurable. They adored snak^> which 
they lied in their caves* ancf considered as tute- 
lary deities. They also revefbd the oak, and 
performed their public worship andjprivate or- 
gies under the shade of a tree, or in gVoves con- 
serrated to the purposes of Religion. 

The Prussians, having united themselves with 
the Sudiui, assumed the same* form of govern- 
ment; and matters remained in the same situa- 
tion till the Germans and Poles conquered part 
of the country. These last, however, findiT^ 
themselves unable to establish Christianity, and 
to compel the inhabitants to renounce their idol- 
atrous worship, requested the assistance of the 
Teutonic knights, who,, in process of time, and 
after many bloody engagements, succeeded in 
t subjecting the Whole to their jurisdiction 5 and, 
\oi. XXII. Mm as 
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is some writers believe, Exterminated the an* 

cient race of the Prussians. 

The Teutonic knights of the hospital of Saint 
Mary the Virgin, having been incorporated 
into a military order, in reward for extraordi^ 
nary valour, soon became rich by the donations 
of mistaken piety and superstition. After the sul- 
taft. Salad i no of Egypt, had expelled the Chris- 
tians from the Holy Land, they obtained » 
a settlement jn Prussia, the gift of Con- ' * 

rade, duke of Mazo via. Culm became 1 
their first residence ; and by the conditions and 
donations they were confined to this district, 
unless they should make conquests from their 
pagan neighbours. According to* the plan of 
the original institution, they were the enemies of 
idolators,^ whether Saracens or Prussians ; and 
these military missionaries were so zealous, in 
the propagation of tl^e Christian religion, that 
they became the sovereigns of ducal Prussia, 
subdued^Livonia, and extended their conquests 
tdRiga. ^ 

Many of the Prussian provinces, however, 
indignant ®at the insolence of the order, and 
the rapaciousness o£ their government, threw 
olF the Teutonic yoke, and put themselves un- 
der the protection of Casimir IV. king of Po- 
land. From this period, we may date the de- 
cline of the Teutonic knights in Prussia. Their 
Jast grand -dlaster was Albert, marquis of Bran- 
denburg, and nephew to Sigismund 1. king of 
Poland. He was elected by the chapter, in 
hopes that, by his influence with the Polish 
sovereign, the places which had been lost 
would be restored to the order: but in this 
they were disappointed. Albert was so- far 
from consenting to pay homage to his uncle 

that 
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that he made preparations for throwing ofF his 
dependency, and for recovering all Prussia and 
Pomerania by force of arms. Being, however, 
defeated in his attempts* he was obliged to re- 
sign thedigrtity of master: in compensation tor 
which, liis uncle bestowed on' him that part of 
Prussia, distinguished by the appellation 
Ducal, .in quality of a secular duke. 

It was now the interest of tl e house of Bran- 
denburg to expel the order. Accordingly, be- 
ing driven out of Prussia and Pomerania, they 
transferred their chapter to Mariendal in Fran-* 
conia. Such was the termination of the ^ 
Teutonic government in Prussia, where 
it had ruled with unlimited sWay for ° *• 

more than three centuries. At present, the or- 
der subsists in several parts both of Germany 
and Italy, where it has commandants known 
under the name of bailiwteks. There arc both 
protestant and catholic commanders, th* \A .t 
of whom are bound to tint performance of daily 
prayers, and the observance of celibacy. A ge- 
neral chapter of the order nominates the grand- 
master, who receives his investiture from the 
emperor. • 

The house of Brandenburg, whose name is 
Ilolenzollerii, occupy that thronfc •which them- 
selves erected and consolidated. In 14-15, they 
had the electoral dignity conferred •on them.* 
Frederic-William, surnamed the Grfat Elector, 
succeeded to the states \vhich had been * 
dismembered, wasted, and enfeebled by * 
his predecessor, and deprived of all re- 
sources, either of men or money. This prince 
seemed formed, by his abilities, vigilance, and 
activity, to redress the errors of the preceding 
reign ; to be the restorer and defender of his 
Mm2 emm*— 
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country ; and the glory and honour of his fa- 
mily. He appeared, as if by mistake, toposseas ilie 
magnanimity of a great potentate with the mo- 
derate fortune of an ejector. In him Europe 
beheld a prince, whose actions displayed supe- 
rior genius and ability, and whose wisdom and 
valour retrieved the" fortunes of his country. 
Ndt more than twenty years of age, when he 
took possession of his father’s dominions, Imj ex- 
hibited at th^t early period marks of prudence 
and courage, which M erc invariably conspicuous 
in every subsequent act of his life. He never 
exerted his heroic virtue in the service of any 
base or sinister design ; but was Constantly em- 
ployed in defending his territories, or assisting 
his* allies. To the qualifications of prudence' 
and enthusiasm, he added those of industry and 
humanity^ Insensible to the dangerous charms 
of lawless love, he confined his desires to his 
wife alone. He was agreeable in society, a 
pleasing table confpauipn, lively and passionate, 
out loon appaased, In short, he was kind, 
magnanimous, charitable, humane, and natu- 
rally inclined to virtue. He was the restorer 
and defender of hi# country, the founder of it®* 
power, and the honour or his age and nation. 
His virtues acquired him the surname of Croat, 
and he well deserved the epithet. 

. -p. On the death of Frederic-William, his 
ffisrt ’ son 4 r Frederic I. notwithstanding the 
loss. w j s h es and designs of his lather, suc- 
ceeded to the electorate. The constitution 
this prince was weak and sickly, and his edu- 
cation had been greatly neglected. Naturally 
ambitious, but not possessing sufficient vigour 
to raise himself above his neighbours, who were 
equally strong and powerful as himself, Frede- 
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fic attempted to supply this defect by the pomp 
of titles, and turned his thoughts to the acquisition 
of the regal dignity. The execution, however, 
of this project, appeareu to the electors council 
difficult and chimerical, and he was dissuaded 
from endeavouring to obtaiu a dignity which 
would produce only empty honours. Blit tHe 
arguments made use of had not the desired effect; 
and, at length, this prince found Jiimself sur- 
rounded with the externals of royalty. The 
title of king was granted him by the emperor 
Leopold, and the ceremony of the coronation 
was performed in 1701 ; in memory of which 
eveut he instituted the order o,f the knigiiU # 
of the black eagle. 

His wife, Sophia-Charlotte of *Haiy>ver, a 
woman no less distinguished for hei^ literary 
merit than for the characteristic virtues of her 
sex, wrote on this occasion to Leibnitz. “ Do 
" not imagine that I prefer this pageantry an<J 
“ pomp of crowns, which are Aerc* so much 
“ esteemed, to the charms of philosophical re- 
" tirement.” This princess introduced into 
Prussia the spirit of society, true politeness, 
and a love of the fine arts aifd sciences. She 
founded the academy at Berli» 4 to which she 
invited many learned men, and, among others, 
tho celebrated Leibnitz. Endeavouring to dis- 
cover the first principles of things >9 !be einbar* 
rassed that metaphysician by her questions: on 
which he replied, “ Madam, it is impossible to 
§t satisfy you : you insist upon knowing the 
" why and the wherefore.” During hei last ill- 
ness, they wished to introduce into her apart- 
ment a minister of her own religion ; whose 
'attendance, however, she refused. Being press- 
higly urged on the subject, she replied, “ Suf- 
M in 3 “ for 
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“ fcr me to die without any controversy.” To one 
of her ladies of honour, whom she perceived in 
tears, she said, tr Weep not for me : I am now 
“ going to satisfy my Curiosity respecting the 
** principles of things, which Leibnitz has, nc- 
4 * ver been able to explain to me, respecting 
“ space, infinity, entity, non-entity; and f 
" am preparing for the king, my husband, the 
€< exhibition of a funeral pomp, in which he 
“ .will have an opportunity of displaying all his 
4 4 ostentation and magnificence.” 

In effect, she was not mistaken : the king ho- 
noured her with splendid obsequies; and the 
ceremony of a funeral pomp compensated for 
the loss of a wife* whose deat^ could not have 
been too muck lamented. On account of Fre- 
derick deformity, the queen used to call him 
her JEsopf; If thifc prince be deserving of 
praise, it is because he preserved his states in 
the caln&ounshine of peace, while the territo- 
ries of his neighbours*-' were ravaged by the 
tempest of war. It has, however, been said of 
him, that was great iu little matters, and !ir- 
tie in great. But In*, has the misfortune to hold 
his station, in history, between a father and a 
son, by whose great and transcendent abilities 
his merit is eclipsed. 

That son was Frederic-William, the . 
second king* of Prussia; who ascended the ' g* 

throne at the age of twenty-live, when i * > * 
the famous w-ar of the Danish succession was 
drawing to a conclusion, and the peace of 
Utrecht, which included England, France, 
Spain, Holland, and most of the princes of 
Germany, followed soon after. Louis XIV. 
acknowledged him as king of Prussia, and of 
the-district of Fieufchatel s and guaranteed to 
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him the countries of Gueljdres and Kessel, in or* 
der to indemnify him for the principality of 
Orange, which he renounced for himself and 
his descendants. No ’sooner was peace fully 
established than the king was entirely occupied 
by the interior administration of his domini- 
ons. The whole of his time was employ A] in 
regulating his finances, the police, the courts 
of justice, and the army ; all which had 
been shamefully and equally neglected during 
the preceding reign .'1 Enjoying an active mind 
in a vigorous body, he condescended to examine 
with ruinutcfness the most trifling matters. In 
his private fife, he adopted a system exactly the 
reverse of that pursued by hit father; and was 
no less parsimonious and inimical? to ostentation 
than the other hud been enamoured of luxury 
and expensive show. He abolished afl useless ex- 
penditures, and that absurd profusion, by means 
of which his father wasted the resrfircf-s fur- 
nished him by the prosperity of his subjects, 
and applied them to vain and idle purposes. 

In his court, which first experienced the sa- 
lutary effects of this reformation, he was ex* 
tremcly strict and austere. *Ile retained only a 
few persons, w ho appeared to be essential to his 
dignity, or useful to the stale! lie reduced 
his private expences to a very moderate sum, 
and was wont to say, that a pjffice ought to q 
spare not only the blood but the property 
of his subjects. In*this respect he might .be 
considered as a philosopher on the throne ; and 
thq frugality and austerity which lie exercised 
were worthy of an ancient Roman. Averse to 
pomp and parade, and the splendour of royalty, 
he denied himself the common conveniences of 
life. Thus did the simplicity and frugality of 
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this prince form a striking contrast to the pride 

and profusion of Frederic I. 

Tired of the humiliations vtfhich his father 
had frequently suffered from the Swedes an d.Rus- 
sians, who inarched their troops through his 
dominions with impunity, Frcderic-William de- 
termined to protect his subjects from the conse- 
quences of any future rupture that might happen 
amongst his neighbours. The mind of this mo- 
narch, which was able to penetrate and com- 
prehend the greatest objects;' was excited to the 
formation of those plans, which he afterwards 
carried into execution, by the observations of 
two English generals ; one of whom asserted 
tha*t the king of Prussia could hot maintain a 
force of fifteen thousand men, without the as- 
sistance of foreign subsidies, whilst the other 
contended that he was able to support twenty- 
thousand. The prince, who was then young, 
terrninated^the dispute by saying, with some 
warmth, " The kfeg, my father, is able to keep 
u up a force of thirty thousand men, if he thinks 
rf ' proper.” Sut Frederic- William, by a due ad- 
ministration of his finances, contrived to maintain 
fifty thousand troops,'during the first year of his 
reign, without the. help of foreign subsidies. 

Notwithstanding the peace of Utrecht, which 
in a great measure allayed the storm that had 
•v^igitsted the western parts of Europe, the war 
still continued in the north between Charles XII. 
and the emperor of Russia, fcnd the kings of Po- 
land and Denmark. The advantageous situation 
of the king of Prussia’s dominions, and the 
number of his troops, occasioned his assistance 
to be desired by all the belligerent powers. The 
monarch also foresaw that the recommence- 
ment of hostilities, and the vicinity* of the scene 

of 
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of action, would sooner or later compel him to 
take a part in the war. Menzikoft^ who com- 
manded thh united Muscovite and Saxon armies, 
having attacked Pomerania, the Swedish gtuie- . 
rals thought they coufe not serve their master 
more essentially than by delivering this pro- 
vince into the possession of Fredcric-Willram, 
‘who was to hold it by sequestration . Ac- 
cordihgly, a body of Prussian* troops “Jr * 
were immediately marched int(^ Pome- 
rania ; and the allies consented to this agree- 
ment, on condition that the king should not suf. 
fer the Swedes to enter Poland on that side. 
In order, however, to remove any scruples -on 
the subjeef, Frcderic-William paid the allies 
four hundred thousand crowds', and bestow etT a 
lordship and a ring of great v*lue # on Mcnzi- 
kotf* who, in all probability, would have. been 
ready to sell his master. iV the kin§ of Prussia 
had wished to purchase nim. 

But Charles XII. not onty wrote tfl the Prus- 
sian monarch, that he would ^either repay'the 
four-hundred thousand crowns nor subscribe to 
the sequestration, but attacked the«isle of Use- 
dom, expelled the Prussians, and made five 
huudred of them prisoner^ of war. This pro- 
ceeding of the Swedish monarch highly exaspe- 
rated Frederic -William, who, ’notwithstanding 
his being deeply affected by the insult, could 
not refrain from saying, " W ha^^hall a prince,., 
“ whom I so much esteem, compel me to be- 
“ come his eucmyd” The Prussian monarch 
immediately declared war against Charles, put 
himself at the head of his army, and joined the 
Saxons and Danes with twenty thousand troops. 
After compelling the king of Sweden to aban- 
don his territories, and to seek refuge in a fo- 
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reign laml, the conquerors divided among them 
the spoils of the conquered. To the king of 
Prussia was allotted that part of Pomerania 
which is situated between the Oder and the 
Pene, a small river that discharges its waters 
into the sea at Penamiuide : to Sweden was re- 
stored the other provinces of Pomerania, which 
lie between the Pcne and the duchy of Meck- 
lenburg; and George 1. of England purchased 
of the king of cDenmark the duchies of Premen 
andVerden. When, however, the news of the 
premature death of Charles XII. was told to 
JFrederic-William, he shed tears, and did jus- 
tice to the great and noble qualifies of that 
prmce, whose en,cmy he had unwillingly be- 
come. • *' 

Never did the king of Prussia display libera- 
lity, except r in what concerned his troops. In 
that Instance he was prodigal, and expended 
considerable sums in forming a regiment of men 
of gigantic' stature : that f was the darling object 
of his passion. **'This monarch,” says M. De 
Voltaire, " used to walk from his palace clothed 
in an old blue coat, with copper buttons, half 
** way down his thigfifs ; and when he bought 
" a new one, these buttons were made to serve 
“ again. It was in this dress that his majesty, 
“ armed with a huge serjeant's cane, marched 
• r forth every f day to review his regiment of 
gients. Theso giants were his greatest de- 
€< light, and the things for which he went to 
/c the heaviest expence. The men who stood 
“ in the first rank of this regiment were none 
“ of them less than seven feet high; and he 
“ sent to purchase them from the farther parts 
of Europe to the borders of Asia.” This 
prince seems to have scrupled no methods of ob- ' 
4 * taining 
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taining men for his purpose; and the Prussian 
*n listers took several by force out of the elcc- 
torate of Hanover. This conduct, so violent, 
and so repugnant to reason, justice, and the law 
of nations, gave great offence to (ieorge 11. who 
had succeeded to the throne of tin at Britain, 
and had nearly occasioned a Mar between 
Hano\er and Prussia. Ilis Britannic majesty 
ordered some Prussian subaltern officers and sol- 
diers to be arrested, by May ol reprisal for »lie 
Hanoverians that had been forcibly enlisted. 
Both parties published manifestoes, and assem- 
bled troops; but, at length, the matter was ac- 
commodated/ without proi ceding to extremi- 
ties. * 

If, however, Fredcric-WiHiain be liable to 
blame, on account of the iuordnfhte jilesire he 
evinced, of having a regiment of ijjen of gi- 
gantic stature, he is on ijie other Ifaud entitled 
to praise and commendation for having furnished 
Europe with the example ftf that stfict disci- 
pline and watchful supennteudasice, which pro- 
vide tor all the wants of the soldiery, but at 
the same time suffer none of their transgressions 
and delinquencies to pass unpunished. 

During the reign of Frederic I. abuses and 
corruptions were visible in th«j department of 
taxes, which Were become arbitrary ; and every 
order of the state demanded that they should be 
regulated and reformed. Jn ord^ff therefore, 
to proportion the contributions payable to the 
government by the owners of land, the ground 
capable of cultivation was surveyed with great 
exactness, and an equality of taxes established, 
according to the nature and value of the soil. 
♦But that he might, in some measure, restore to 
liis subjects the money which he received from 

them. 
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them, he caused his troo[>s to *be distributed 
through the provinces. That the peasantry also 
might not be incommoded by the residence of 
the army, he stationed it in the towns, and oc* 
casionaliy assembled it in the country, for the 
performance of general evolutions, ancl likewise 
for the sake of rendering the manoeuvres more 
faritiliar and easy to them, by accustoming them to 
act in concert. As too numerous levies might have 
enervated theagricultural body, and have proved 
injurious to the state, the king issued orders, en- 
joining eacii captain to recruit as much as pos- 
sible in the territories of the empire, by which 
means oue-half of the army consisted of fo- 
reigners. It must, however, be observed, that 
in Prussia, as in .Switzerland,* every male is by 
birth a scjdief-. 

Prussia^md Lithuania, w hich the plague had 
desolated, were re-peopled with colonies brought 
by the king at an immense expence from Swit- 
zerland ,* 1 Swabia, and the Palatinate; and by 
tfiese means, those provinces, which had for 
some time been uninhabited, were restored to 
their' pristine rank and condition. Frcderic- 
William also visited every part of his domi- 
nions once a year^ and in these periodical ex- 
cursions failed ^ not to encourage industry and 
promote wealth. 

This prince favoured commerce, manufac- 
tures, and Hfce arts, arid caused by various pri- 
vileges and bounties a great number of strangers 
to settle in his dominions, who might instruct 
his subjects in those branches of knowledge. 
During his latter years he was afflicted with ill 
health, which increased the natural violence 
and irritability of his temper ; insomuch that he 
reproached his physicians in the grossest teems 

* with 
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with their unskilfulncss and impotence, and im- 
puted to their ignorance or wickedness the pain 
which their prescriptions failed to relieve. 
These unmerited insults they bore for some 
time with that submissicAi which is paid to des- 
potic monarchs : at iengtji, however, the celc* 
brated Hotlinan was consulted, who, failing like 
the rest, to give ease to his majesty, was Kke 
them treated with injurious language. Con- 
scious of his own merit, this physician replied 
that he had tried all the remedies which art 
could supply, or nature admit, and that if his 
abilities or integrity were doubted, he was wil- 
ling to leave* the kingdom. Unaccustomed to 
such returns* the king was convinced of his 
own indecency ; «and, finding Jifs end approach- 
ing, he met death with great fortitude and reso- 
lution, and expired in the arms of his son and 
successor, in the fifty-second yeap fif his age. 
Previously to his death he*had several conferences 
with the princc-royal on the*subject 0# govern- 
ment, and on these occifiions t^titied great 
gavd for his son, whom he had before treated 
with much harshness and asperity, # 

It is said of Fred eric- William, -by his successor, 
fhat he left behind him an army of sixty-six 
thousand men, whom his great economy enabled 
pun to maintain; his financ&sf increased ; the 
public treasury filled; and all his affairs in the 
greatest order and regularity. If fc may be jyo- 

! )erly said, that it is to the acorn we are indebted 
or the. shade of the oak, the whole world must 
allow, that in the labours and wisdom of this 
prince we are to look for the sources of that 
prosperity and success, which the house of Bran* 
denburg has since enjoyed. 

Vol. XXII. N it Cbap. 
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chap. ir. 

O N the demise of Frederic-\ViIliani, . _ 
his son Frederic 11. at that time Ty * 
twenty-eight years of age, ascended the ' * 
throne of Prussia. Though his father was little 
acquainted with literature or the sciences, and had 
not given tlfera much countenance or support, 
the young prince was eager in the acquisition of 
knowledge, and patronised men of learning and 
merit. Aud, though the Kite king had bestowed 
little time and attention on the education of his 
spji, the princoroyal discovered a strong and 
early propensity to literary pursuits, and also a 
great lonthicss for music, to which his father had 
an extreme aversions 

Though the territories of the princes of the 
house of Brandenburg, as well as their power, 
had been gradually and -greatly augmented, the 
extent of the dominions of Frederic fl. were 
inadequate to his wishes, and unsuitable to 
t:ie views of his ambition, iiis lather, had 
left hirna numerous and well-disciplined aruiyj 
and immense sums in his treasury ; and it 
was soon apparent that he was determined to 
use his utmost efforts for enlarging his domi- 
tiions, without being in the least scrupulous by 
what means these acquisitions should beobtained, 

. jv This was first manifested in his conduct 
1740 towar( ^ s l ^ e bishop of Liege, whom he 
174<0 * expelled from certain districts, which the 
former had held for mor$ than a century, and to 
the possession of which the king of Prussia could 
have no well-founded claim. The bhhop, 
3 , 
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not yielding readily to his wishes, Frede- 
ric immediately dispatched a body of troops 
into the contested districts, where they lived 
without controul, and oyr* Lsvd all kinds of mi* 
litary tyranny. This produced the desired ef- 
fect; and the sufferings of the inhabitants in- 
duced the bishop to relinquish his claim to tly>se 
territories. 

Mo sooner was the death of the emperor, 
Charles VI. the last male heir of the house of 
Austria, made known to ihe king of Prussia, 
than he considered this circumstance as favour- 
able to his ambition and views of aggrandize- 
ment. It son'll appeared that he intended to 
take advantage of the embarrassed state of the 
queen of llungnty’s affairs, to jrevire some 
claims to his family to the duchy of Silesia, by 
virtue of old treaties, which, hojv#ver, had 
been annulled, or rendenrd obsolete. He did 
not at first fully avow bis intentions ; # but de- 
clared that he had thought proper to cause his 
troops to enter Silesia, in order Fo cover it from 
being invaded or attacked; and the rather be- 
cause that duchy served as a barrier his do- 
minions, whither the flamesfof war, which now 
threatened Europe, might be extended, and ex- 
pose them to evident danger. • , 

It was in the middle of December a -p. 
that Frederic marched into Silesia, at # the tL“ ’ 
hiead of thirty-thousand men. On mount- ‘ * 
ing his horse, he is reported to have said to the 
marquis de Beauveau, tfic French minister, “ I 
Relieve I am going to play your game for 
you; if the aces turn up, we will divide.** 
But; notwithstanding the friendly and pacific 
• views with which the king of Prussia professed 
to enter Silesia, he soon levied heavy contribu- 
te n 2 tions 
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tions on the inhabitants, under pretence of sub* 
sisting his troops, who also occasioned great ua- 
piage to the country. The Silesians, not possess- 
ing a force sufficient to oppose the Prussians 
were compelled to subi&it. 

, In the mean time, Frederic’s ministers at the 
court of Vienna were directed to enter into a 
negotiation with Maria Theresa, and to repre- 
sent to that princess, that the king of Prussia 
was ready to guaranty ail the German dominions 
of the house of Austria; that, with a view of se- 
curing their possessions to that house, he would 
conclude a treaty with Austria, Russia, and the 
maritime powers; that he would use his utmost 
endeavours to procure the elevatiou of the queen 
ot Hungary’s husband, the giand-duke of r Ius- 
cany, to the imperial throne; and that, in or- 
der to enable her majesty successfully to oppose 
her enemies, he would immediately advance to 
her, in ready money, two millions of florins. 
For the performance of these important services, 
this disinterested monarch only required, asw r ell 
on account of his right, as for a compensation 
for the dangers to which lie should expose him- 
self in promoting the safety and glory of the 
house of Austria, that Silesia should be ceded 
to him by trgaty. His ministers, however, 
were directed to make known, that though he 
had demanded the entire cession of the whole 
province, he might, perhaps, be satisfied with 
some particular districts of Silesia, provided the 
queen of Hungary would make a reasonable ac- 
commodation for their mutual interests and ad- 
vantage. 

But Maria Theresa refusing to dismember any 
Jiart of her dominions, and finding that he coulci * 
g&in nothing by negotiation, Frederic continued* 

to 
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to prosecute his claim by force of arms. He ad- 
vanced farther into Silesia ; released the people 
from the rents and services which they had 
been accustomed to pay^o the clergy; plunder- 
ed the convents of their stores ot provisions ; 
and when the, heads of those communities com- 
plained, he. told them he had never read in^he 
scriptures, that magazines were erected by the 
apostles, whose example their prolusion obliged 
- them to imitate. 

Though the inhabitants of Silesia were at first 
wholly unprepared for opposing and resisting 
this powerful* invader, the Austrian troops be- 
gan by degrees to assemble, ^md to withstand 
the progress of the Prussian arms. The king 
sent a detachment from the main # army, which 
was now considerably increased, to obtain pos- 
session of Iabluuka, a tqwu that Ifau a castle 
built on a rock, and was situated on the fron- 
tiers of Hungary, on which sftie it was feckoned 
the key of Silesia. The garris(*i made a vigor- 
ous and resolute defence ; but were at length 
obliged to capitulate. The Prussians also, at 
the same time, besieged ^logatf, a large and 
well fortified city on the confines of Poland. 
Put being under the necessity of converting the 
siege into a blockade, the king commanded a 
sudden and unexpected attack to be made upon 
the place. This was accordingly i*ecuted, and 
produced the desired effect; and the Prussians 
about an hour after midnight became masters ot 
tbe city. So great* was the consternation ot tne 
Austrians on this occtsion, that an incident is re- 
lied which seems scarcely worthy of belief. 
Sour Prussian grenadiers having climbed the 
imparts, which sutfounded the town, missed 
4fmir company, and^et an Austrian captain and 
r , ■ .* N u 3 fifty- 
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fifty-two men, whom they commanded to lay 
down their arms, and to surrender themselves 
prisoners of war. In the terror of darkness aud 
confusion, the fears of the Austrians multiplied 
their enemies, and the Prussians were unex- 
pectedly obeyed. 

Tfce campaign of 1744 was, however, ex- 
tremely morti lying to Frederic, who returned 
to J3erlin; but he did not long repiain inactive 
in his capital :*he marched an army of seventy 
thousand men into Silesia, which was also about 
to be entered by prince Charles of Lorraine, and 
the duke of Saxc-Weissenfels, at#the head of 
eighty t thousand. The Austrian ‘general in- 
terfiled to penetrate into Silesia through the nar- 
row passes of ific mountains; and the king of 
Prussia designed to sutler them to march through 
those defiles 'without disturbance, and then at- 
tack thorn suddenly and unexpectedly. Ac- 
cordingly* the Austrian troops had no * -q 
soofier arrived in^the plains near Ilohen ’ 
Friedberg, than they were engaged by 
the whole Iirassian army in order of battle. The 
contest was extremely, dreadful and sanguinary. 
Never did the fire of the Prussian infantry ceas.c 
for a moment, till nine o’clock in the morning, 
when the action 'aad continued near seven hours* 
and when the whole combined army of Aus- 
trians aud Saitohs were entirely defeated, and 
obliged to retreat through the passes of th? 
mountains from which they had issued. Prince 
Charles and . the duke of Saxe- W eissen fels, v 
conducted their retreat in# an able and ski\* ] 
ful manner; but the victory obtained by tho*& 
Prussian monarch was great and indisputable*! 
Frederic’s behaviour on tfie^ay pf this me-! 
morable engstgcpmnt was entitled; tactile highest 

comment 
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commendatiott^ Tlie situation of his affairs, re- 
iative to his oijjk forces, as well as to those of 
the enemy, sqpmed to demand a decisive action. 
In order, therefore, to Bring matters to this issue, 
he had pretend^ to be afraid of the superiority 
of the coinbined^army, and had caused a report 
to be circulated that he should wait for thftn in 
another place# In conformity to these affected 
appearances, lffihad evacuated tljs mountains of 
tipper Silesia aj|d the country of Glat&, and re- 
mained closely covered in ms camp. Prince 
Charles was deceived by these measures, and de- 
scended int<P the plain/ and the event proved the 
wisdom of the plan. Irr this battle, Frederic 
displayed the greatest bravery a©d military sftill; 
and,Jiaving' driven his enemies otit qf Silesia, he 
entered the kingdom of Bohemia. 

But though the Austrians and oaxons had 
been completely defeated, they were still hi 
considerable force, an^ made a forcdtl march in 
order to surprize and attack the king of Prussia 
in his camp near the village of Sohr. Frede- 
ric, having received some intimation of the 
design of prince Charles, intended to change 
the position of his camp : *but in the morning 
of the day, on which the army was to have de- 
camped, the troops of the enediy were seen ad- 
vancing in several columns. The right wing of 
the Prussians was first engaged* ind succeeded 
in.driviug the left of the Austrians from an emi- 
nence which they occupied. The front of the 
two armies insensibly engaged ; and^though the 
Austrians were advantageously -posted, and 
fought with great bravery and resolution, they 
were finally defeated ; and the victory was eonr- 
plete on the Jttd|fc af the Prussians* The Aus^ 
Irians wero ollfged to retreat two league* from 
^ ^ the 
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the field of battle ; five thousandth them were 
killed and wounded; and two tho^pnd made pri 
soners; and the Prussians took mlpiy standard* 
and twenty pieces of ca*hnon. ^Having regu- 
lated the winter quarters of his trcgips, Frederic 
returned to Berlin, and left the c^rpma’nd of the 
army to field -mareschal prince iMbnld. 

Being informed that the eqe&iy did 'not 
intend to eantoq their troops durt^Jf the winter, 
the king returned into Silcsia^tmd, entering 
Saxon v, attacked and defeated a’hody of forces 
near the village of llennersdorlK i The Austrian 
army, without coining to a g^nerffl engage- 
ment, retreated before the Pru$sian£ into Bo- 
hen/fti. Jn the r mean time, another detach- 
ment of Pruyuaif forces, under the command of 
the prince of Anhalt Dessau, made themselves 
masters .of thtevity of Lpipsic ; and, attacking 
the combined Austrian and Salon army near 
KesseldoriF/ obtained *a decisive and complete 
victory. The kinipof Prussia hhnself, with the 
troops ^ith which he had driven the Austrians 
into Jjo^eniia,# arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Kesseldqrff, two days «afrer this engagement. 
He immediately proceeded to the city of Dres- 
den, vvkjiji he summoned to surrender. Before 
the arrival of Mtlleric, the king of Poland, 
•lector of Saxony, had withdrawn from his ca- 
A t\t pital, aifd^oretired to Prague., Dresden 
. * ' surrendered by capitulation ; nnd a treaty 

* of peace was concluded between the 
kings of Pru^ia and Poland, in whifh the court 
of Vienna vs as comprehended. After the pf ace 
of Dresden/, the PrussiaYi troops evacuated 
Saxony, and .Frederic returnecUiijfeed lately* to 
Berlin, wherfche was receivt^yyihii t subject* 
with lovd acclamations. - ™ 
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After the king's return to his capital, he found 
himself at leisure to attend to civil regulations 
in his dominions, and to the yrtomotion of com- 
merce, literature, sciences; and the arts. lie 
also endeavoured to fntroduce a great reform 
into the courts of justice, and in the forms and 
expence of legal proceedings. For this pur- 
pose^ he wrote and published “ The Frcdefician 
Code ; or, a Body of Law for the dominions of 
the king of Prussia, founded on^easOn and the 
constitutions of the country.” Soon after his 
accession to the throne, Frederic had printed 
his “ Anti-Machiavel,” in refutation of the doc- 
trines of IVftichiavel.^ though our readers must 
have seen, 'that the principles of the king of 
Prussia were n<Jt always at variance with those 
A D °* ft* P°lftl c ^ n * Hav?ng«becn atten- 
j ’ tivBp the history of his owg family, and 
his ^, r n country, he was Induced, from 
a desire of obtajg§|ig accurate information on the 
subject, to con^Ke hi^ " Memoirs oftthe house 
of Brandenburg,” which weft dedicated to the 
prince-royal of Prussia- ‘ In this dedication, 
Frederic says, “ I have treated the^ubject with 
“ freedom and impartiality^ so as to exhibit the 
“ princes of your house in real colours. The 
“ same pen, which has drawjuhe civil and mi- 
ft Jitar.y virtues of the great elector, has glanced 
at the tAles of the first king of Prussia, and 
*% those pwons, which, in the* order of P*ovi- 
“ dence, contributed afterwards to raise this 
*' house to its pre^hnt pitch of grandeur. I 
u t have divested myself of all manner of pre- 
judice, and considered princes, kings, rela- 
xations, only as ordinary men. Far from being 
u biassed by the weight of power, or from ido- 
* lizingmy ancestors, I have freely condemned 

“ their 



“ their vices, because vice should’ find no pa- 
4( tronage <fn the throne. I have praised virtue 
" wherever I hate found it, but at the same 
4 time have guarded against that enthusiasm 
f * which it naturally inspires; to the end that 
t( nothing but truth, in her plain and native 
“ dress, should reign throughout this history 
Thesfi memoirs contain much curious and va- 
luable information, and are written with per- 
spicuity, spirit;, and vivacity; but misrepresen- 
tations occasionally occur, and there are some 
very exceptionable passages. 

it was about this time also that the king of 
Prussia wrote his ” Poem on the AH of War,” 
in six books, which is his largest poetical pro- 
duction. This v r or-k contains iftany sound and 
important principled of the milktaMltort, and is 
adorned with the graces of poeflH Put it 
seems a circiftnstauce tjpmewhat curious and 
singular, that in a poem orfllhis subject, in 
which he*' has celdbrat^d s^Knauy ancient 
and 'modern generals, and in which he hag 
repeatedly bestowed very high encomiums on 
prince liugene, and even mentioned the 
battle of Blenheim, h<? should, with the most 
extreme caution, have avoided making the least 
mention of our illustrious countryman, John 
duke of Marlborough. t( It is not^to be sup ! 
“ posed,” sarcastically observes th% Monthly 
Rc\ifw, “ that this silence, with#espect to 

Marlborough, proceeded from invidious mo- 
" tives; we rather think tHht his Prussian ma- 
“ jesty considered him as a general who under- 
M stood on/g part of his profession, having never 
“ given any proof of his skill in conducting a 
t€ retreat .” 

The numerous army which the king 1 of Pros* 
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«ia maintained, the indefatigable diligence with 
which he exercised his troops, his euterprizing 
spirit, and the manner in whilh he had wrested 
Silesia from the house of Austria, naturally ex- 
cited the jealousy and apprehension ot the 
neighbouring states. Even the most potent 
princes thought it necessary to guard againg his 
designs; whilst those of inferior power could 
not consider themselves as safe near such a mo- 
a narch. Accordingly the ceurts of Rus- 
' 'jVr? sia and Vienna concluded a treaty of dc- 
fensive alliance, to which the elector of 
Saxony was invited to accede. In this treaty 
were several private articles, which were parti- 
cularly intended against the king of Prussia, 
who had also formed an alliance syitb the king 
of England. To the convention concluded at 
Petersburgh the French court acced^L 

Frederic, who was notjunacquainted with the 
confederacy which had been former^ against 
him, in case of his giving rise to a new ^vjr, de- 
manded of the empress-queen the intention of 
those armanieflts and warlike preparations, 
which were making in her dominions* and whe- 
ther they did not concern Aim. But receiving 
what he considered an equivocal answer to this 
demand, he determined immediately to com 
Alienee hostilities; and thereby involved himself 
in a long and most hazardous war, jji the course 
of which he acquired a high degree ot^ militafy 
fame, but which occasioned a great effusion of 
humanblood, and was [frod active of much cala- 
mity to the Prussian dominions, as well as to 
•the neighbouring countries. 

After various turns of fortune, the situation 
of Frederic became so extremely critical, and 
his enemies so numerous and formidable, that 

ho 
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he resolved at all events to hazard an engage* 
meat with the main army of the Austrians; 
though they were* so much superior in number, 
and so strongly encamped, that an attempt of 
this nature seemed highly dangerous and im- 
prudent. He informed nis troops that he wag 
about to lead them to a most arduous and des- 
perate undertaking ; that his aifairs required it, 
and that he was determined to conquer, or die 
in the engagement. They replied, with ardour 
and enthusiasm, that they would conquer or* 
die with him. The' Prussians commenced the 
battle with the most desperate animosity ; but 
were repulsed wfah great loss. At length, after 
mgmy unsuccessful attempts, theysucceeded in 
throwing the Austrians into disorder, and the 
defeat of the enemy was facilitated by mares-- 
chal Daun jecei ving.so dangerous a wound in the 
thigh, that fte was obliged to be carried off the 
field of battle. This engagement, which was 
dqnomin&ted the bAttle of Torgau, was long and 
ably contested The king, as usual, exposed 
his person in the most dangerous parts of the 
action, and was slightly wounded upon the breast 
by a musket-ball. • 

Though the king of Prussia, during the lqng 
and sanguinary, war in which be was eqgagGd; 
had exhibited the greatest courage and military 
skill, -obtained the most splendid victories, and’ 
made exertions so extraordinary that they seem- 
ed almost miraculous, he became sensible that 
tile longer hostilities continued the more his 
difficulties increased. His army was not com-* 
posed of the same. troops as those with which 
he commenced hostilities : he had lost vast 
numbers of his men, not only in action but by 
diseases, by the rigour of the jpasons, and by 

perpetual 
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perpetual hardships aud fatigues. He was* 
^ therefore* induced, during the course of 
17(il * P re * ent y ear » to acfrchiefly on the de- 
* fonsive. The Austrians took Schweid- 
nitz by a coup de maiif. Coibcrg also .fell into 
the hands of the Russians; and the garrison* 
who had defended the town with great bravery* 
were made prisoners of war. • 

But an event took place which was highly 
favourable to the aflairs of the klijg of Prussia. 

- This was the death of the empress of Russia* 
who was succeeded by her' nephew, Peter III. 
This prince professed the highest admiration for 
the great qualities of Frederic? and expressed 
the strongest^ esi re that a general peace mij*ht 
immediately take place. Accordingly a sus- 
pension of hostilities was concluded bptweeu thp 
emperor of Russia aqd the king of Prussia; and 
the new czar agreed to jgin his trdbps to those 
of Frederic* in order to act against those powers 
who were enemies to the # Prussian %ionarch. 
But before these forces could ke of any service 
to the king of Prussia, Peter III. was dcr 
posed, and Catharine II. his successor, declared 
that though she was resMved to observe in«- 
violably the peace which Rad been concluded 
during the preceding reign, she had thought 
proper to withdraw her troopS from Silesia* 
Prussia* and Pomerania. Before, however* the 
Russians quitted his army, Frederic Attacked and 
defeated the Austrians, and gained £Tvery im- 
portant victory. Prinfce Henry also, the king'* 
brother* who had for a long time acted on the 
defensive* at length ^manoeuvred with so much 
skill that the Austrian commander suffered himr 
self to be drawn into a situation* where he was 
attacked bv the Prussian general* near Frey- 
Voi* XXII. O o berg, 
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burg, and totally defeated. In this action" the 
Prussians took five thousand prisoners, and thir- 
ty pieces of cannfin. 

This victory tended to facilitate a a t> 
peace, which was concluded between the Tl" * 
empress-queen and the king of Prussia, 
at the castle of Hubertsburg, near Dresden. 
'The king of Poland also signed atreaty ofpacifi- 
cation with the Prussian monarch ; ana that 
unfortunate prince was again restored to his 
-electoral dominions. Put lie received no indem- ’ 
nification for the usurpation of his territories, 
or for the numerous d repredations, and acts of 
violence, injustice, and cruelty, w^iich had been 
committed upon his subjects. The empress- 
queen and tj»e king of Prussia renounced all 
claims 01& each other's dominions or terri- 
tories. c 

Thus terminated what has been called the 
seven year's war, between the Prussian monarch, 
a(id the^reat and - powerful princes, with whom 
he had engagdQ in hostilities. It was one of 
the most sanguinary contests, *by which the 
world hak been desolated; and in which the 
exertions and opp&ition of Frederic against 
such a confederacy of potentates, and such nu- 
merous armies* was a just subject of universal 
astonishment and applause, llut the military 
fame lie thereby acquired was a trifling com- 
pensation to his subjects, for the evils and cala- 
mities tlvey had sulfered, and for the great 
eftusion of human hloofl, which had been pro- 
duced by his ambition, and by that jealousy 
which his numerous standing army, and his con- 
duct towards his neighbours, had naturally and 
universally inspired. Peace being now com- 
pletely established, Frederic returned to his* 

capital. 
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capita], from which he hud been absent more; 
than six years. 

The king of Prussia, for some time subsequent 
to this period, cultivated the arts of peace, 
without neglecting at the same time those of 
jy war. He concurred in exerting his in- 
terest to promote the election of count 
Stanislaus Poniatowski to the throife of 
Polaml, in the room of Augustus III. who died 
Soon after his restoration to his ej^ctoral domi- 
jy nions. Frederic received a visit from the 
ein P eror Germany, at Neiss at Silesia ; 
where they treated eac brother in a cordial 
and frreudlv *nanner, spent two nights and a 
day together, and had more thap one private 
interview. They parted with.'th£ strongest pro- 
fessions of mutual regard, esteem, £nd^onfidcnce. 
They dined together In company with some ge- 
neral officers, among wfjom was Ifaudohn, who 
had greatly distinguished himself against the 
king of- Prussia in the late? war, an# who was 
going to place himself St the tower end of the 
table ; but Frtideric cried out, “ I must beg, 
" general Laudohn, that you will «do me the 
" favour to come and sit*by me. I am much 
** better pleased to have yoi on my, side, than, 
“ opposite to me." The king of Prus ia, the 
year following, paid a visit to tbe emperor, in 
his turn, at Neustadt. in Moravia. 9 

On the twenty-ninth of September, 
body of Prussian troops made a sudtten 
i erupt ion into the territories of Dantzick, 
where they surprized several of the out-posts, 
seized the cannon, and made the men prisoners. 
Being afterwards reinforced to the number of 
five thousand, they encamped about four miles, 
from the city, where they continued for some 
O q 2 weeks. 
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weeks, but observed the greatest discipline and 
regularity. The pretence for this invasion, was, 
that the magistrates had forbidden the Prussian 
officers to levy men within their free city ; and 
that the post-master had refused to pass without 
examination some casks of silver, which came for 
the Prussian resident. It was remarked that 
the complaint founded' on the last of these 
clauses was the more groundless, as the ‘post- 
office did not^belong to the magistrates, but to 
the king of Poland. The inhabitants of Dant- 
zick, having secured their gates, applied to all 
the foreign ministers, and solicited the protec- 
tion or ^ intercession of their respective courts. 
Bu| no effectual interposition beihg made in 
their behalf; tho cky Was obliges! to pay seventy- 
five thousand cfucats, subscribe to certain condi- 
tions, and {nake a submission to his Prussian 
majesty. • 

Frederic now appeared so much determined 
to picreasb the population" of his dominions that 
he adopted very Extraordinary methods for that 
* £ purpose. * His troops entered into 'Great 
.J- * Poland, and carried off from that pro- 
' vince, and thd* neighbourhood, upwards 
of twelve thousand families. He also published 
an edict, comuypiding every person; under the 
sevfcr^t penalties, to take in payment for forage, 
provisions, co^ and horses, the money offered 
by kis th^opj* and commissaries. This money 
was {eitheraftver, bearing the impression of Po- 
land, and worth exactly ofie -third of its nominal 
value ; or ducats, struck in imitation of those of 
the Dutch, but seventeen per cent, inferior to 
the real ducats of Holland. With this base and 
adulterated coin, he bought up corn and forage 
sufficient for supplying his army two years, and 

stocked 
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stocked magazines in the country, to which the 
inhabitants were obliged to go and re-purchase, 
at an advanced price, and with good money, 
what they had before sold. By this honest and 
masterly manoeuvre, it is said that tfoe king of 
Prussia gained atlcast seven millions of dollars ! 

. Besides these flagrant and unjustifiable actions, 
of which Frederic was at this time guilty, he 
had also a great share, and is said to have" been 
the prime mover, in the partition of Poland. 
Seldom has there appeared! in the history of 
mankind a greater act of injustice, oppression, 
and tyranny^ With respect Vo the king of 
Prussia, the .partition was a measure perfectly 
suitable to the fqyourite object vf hirf ambiti&n, 
the aggrandizement of his dominidns^ and wheil 
this was the point iijniew, justice and injustice 
were with him matters of Tittle or <>9 considera- 
tion. It has been asserted by count Ucrtzbcrg, 
that of these claims, that of*the kjng#>f Prussia 
was best founded. Of three* such claims/ it 
may be difficult to determine Which was 
the most iniquitous. Certain, k is, that 
none of the claims had tin; least foundation in 
justice, truth, or reason. They originated in 
unprincipled ambition, and were enforced in a 
manner that ought never to befyoken of but in 
terms of indignation, while the least seifte of 
virtue or vice shall remain among fbankind^ 

In the letters patent which Frederic ^ jy 
had published, relative* to the districts he j+yo" 
had seized in Poland, the cities of Dant- ' * 

zick and Thorn were particularly excepted from* 
his claims. But the territories of the former 
were soon after seized, under pretence of their 
having formerly constituted a part of Polish 
Prussia. Upon the same pretext, he occupied 
Go & the 
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the little island of Holm, two peninsulas that 
run into the harbour, the suburbs called Scheid- 
‘litzand Scharpau,.and the district of Nekring. 
By these and other seizufes, he effectually com- 
manded the city, and became master of all the 
heights around it, and of its gates, works, and “ 
harbdhr. Being possessed also of the sca-coast, 
he erected a custom-house, and imposed insup- 
portable dutie^on all goods, whether exports or 
imports. The masters and owners of vessels 
having refused to pdy this arbitrary tribute, 
thrrty-fivc of their ships were stopped at once. 
The foreign ministers and consuls* applied for 
redress/ but in vain. All business and com- 
merce were at a stand, till the merchants com- 
plied with tfee demands made upon them, which 
however unyist, they had n f <* power to oppose. 
The English/ <vho had aljvays enjoyed great pri- 
vileges at Dantzick, had these privileges repeat- 
edly confirmed to thfcm tjy treaty, experienced 
on this occasion *j»reat violence and injustice 
from the king of Prussia. His 'conduct with 
respect to thnt city was afterwards highly unjust 
and tyrannical. r 

Thorn also was treated by Frederic in a 
manner similar to jhat of Dantzick. He imposed 
a variety of new and arbitrary regulations on 
the' inhabitants of the usurped provinces ; and 
the Jtaws werd^ obliged, by the severe treatment 
they expteff&nced, to quit the districts that had 
been seized by the Prussians and the Austrians, 
and' to retire into the provinces possessed by the 
Russians. To the Jesuits, in other parts of his 
flOtninidnsr, the king was at this period more 
favourable $ and though the pope had abolished 
the order, he afforded them an asylum in the 
Prussian territories, ( 

The 
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A jy , The death of Maximilian Joseph, elec- 
17*78* ^ or °f Bavaria, gave rise to a new contest. 

* between the Prussian , monarch and the 
court of Vienna. In Him was extinguished the 
Ludovician line of Bavaria, which had posses- 
sed that duchy for nearly five hundred years. 
•He was succeeded, both in that dignity and in 
his dominions at large, by his general heir, 
Charles Theodore, the elector palatine of the 
llhine. This prince was in the forty-fourth 
year of his age, and havirfg no issue, the large 
possessions of the, double electorate, with the 
dignity appertaining, were in fhe expectation of 
the duke of Deuxponts, who was the nearest re- 
lation on the mdie side. 

Scarcely had Clines Theodofe arrived in his 
new capital of Munich, before tjie Austrian 
troops, who had evidently been stationed on the 
frontiers for that purpose, and had only waited for 
an account of the late elector's deatlif pourecl on 
all sides into Lower Bavaria? Another strong 
body also ad\^nced on the side of Egru to the 
Upper Palatinate, where the regency pleaded 
in vain the laws of the Empire, and the rights 
of sovereignty, against thd entrance of foreign 
troops. The claim of .the eippress queen to a 
great part of the electorate of Bavaria was 
founded on obsolete titles of more than three 
hundred years standing, and ■•wftiich appoar to 
have been very ill-grounded* B6t, however 
defective the Austria^ claim might be in reasou 
or justice, it was supported by an army of sixty 
thousand men.' The new electoj, therefore, 
incapable of opposing so great a force, and iin* 
willing to engage in a war on the decline of life, 
concluded a treaty with the court of Vienna, 
by which, in order to keep part of his posses* 

sions 
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sions in Bavaria, he gave up more than half of 
them. This arrangement naturally gave great 
umbrage to the duke of Dcuxpouts, who for- 
mally protested against tt the convention, and 
called upoi£ the several princes and states that 
compose the diet of the empire, both in their 
original character, and as guarantees of the 
treaty of Westphalia, to interfere in the preser- 
vation of his just rights. 

The king dftprussia thought proper to enter 
into the contest; and ( as he had now no common 
interest to tolerate acts of injustice in favour of 
the house of Austria, he undertook ^thc support 
of the duke of Deuxponts, and the # defence of 
the rights, of the Germanic body^ Various pub- 
lic acts and memorials were published on this 
occasion, by the empress-qiKen and the king of 
Prussia; auck several efforts wore made to effect 
an amicable accommodation. But the court of 
Vienna behaved with great haughtiness, and 
these, efforts w ? ere unsuccessful. 

The emperor commanded the Austrian army 
in person ; a^id w hen Frederic (piitted Berlin, 
he 3ent the tol lowing ryutc to one of his princi- 
pal ministers: “ You will find money enough 
*• in the treasury for the public supplies. 1 trust 
te in God that I shall soon return, as I am only 
4t going on a short excursion, to teach a young 
4t gentleman hi? military exercise." The cam- 
paign) hoix^vor* was extended to a greater 
length than the king expected ; for though the 
emperor had not had muc h experience in the art 
of war, he was assisted by general Laudohn, andf 
other able officers. Both armies were very nu- 
merous and formidable. 

The Prussian monarch passed through Silesia, 
and haviug penetrated the mountain* of Bohe- 
mia 
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rnia, seized the city, castle, and magazines of 
Nachod, where he fixed his head -quarters, and 
waited the arrival of his heavy artillery and 
stores. The emperor, in themejm time, had taken 
an advantageous post At Koningsgratz, where 
liis forces were very strongly encamped. These 
great armies made several movements ; but no 
action of consequence took place. A treaty of 
peace was at length concluded at Teschen, 
177P ' b y which the court of Vienna renounced 
' all its pretensions to Bavaria, excepting 
only the district of Burghkusen, for which it 
agreed to pay six jnillions of florins to the elec- 
tor of Saxony. The late convention also was 
tbtally annulled, and satisfaction was to fie nyide 
to the duke of Dtfuxponts. ■" * • 

The Prussian minister at the Hague * ~ 
presented a memoriafto tlys States-gene- ' * * 

ral, in which it was requested. In the ' 
name of his Prussian majesty, that they wnuld 
take such measures as jnight; effectually pu{ an 
end to the persecutions that ^ere then carried 
on against the^tadtholder, and that they would 
maintain him in the enjoyment of those prero- 
gatives, which, it was saidj were the rightful at 
tributes of his person and family 
' The emperor formed a scheipe to pre- * 
vail on the elector palatine, by* the offer fr'ry 
of a crown, to agree to an exchange of the n 
duchy of Bavaria for the Austria^ Netherlands 
which were to be constituted a kingdom under 
the revived denomination* of Austrasia. But 
this project, to which the elector palatine seemed 
inclined to agree, was strongly opposed by the 
king of Prussia, who entirely prevented it, by 
proposing what is called the Germanic union, 
by which many of the electors, and most consi- 
derable 
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derable princes of the empiie, agreed t<w»nite r 
in order to preserve inviolate, the present sys~ 
tem and constitution of Germany. 

Frederic had now attained to the age . ^ 
of seventy-four years, tnd was, in full 
possession jit those uncommon powers of 
understanding, by which he had been always 
distinguished. His body, however, was nofc* 
equally vigorous with his mind. In general he 
had enjoyed good health, though he had several 
times been afflfcted with the gout ; but the dis- 
orders of his body n<*v began to increase, and 
he was extremely dropsical, without being sen- 
sible that he was* afflicted with tl$»t disorder. 
But he Continued to apply himself to the public 
business «*\\Nlh Jri$ usual care *and assiduity. 
Count Hertzbei^ informs us, that “ he. employ. 
“ ed the rume indefatigable^, attention to the in- 
eternal government of his kingdom, and to the 
€< management of his affairs, during the last 
*' seven months of bis life, as he had done for- 
u mfcrly, and with the &me success, notwith- 
€t standing the painful malady, with which he 
€t was allthet time afflicted/' — “ Notwithstand- 
*' ing his desperate situation, he did uot remit for 
** a moment his practice of reading all the dis~ 
€€ patches of his fpreign ministers r or of dictating. 
*' every morning*/ from four till seven* the an-^ 
“ swerf that were to be sent immediately to 
u thqge dispatPhps, and maintaining a regular 
correspondence with the ministers of his ca- 
“ binet, and those for fpreign affairs, on all great 
“ political concerns. His usual course of life 
“ was invayahly continued till the fifteenth of 
4i August, on which day'he dictated and signed 
“ his dispatches, in a manner that would have 
“ done honour to a minister the most coBver>ant 

V " inr 
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in ttie routine of business. It was not till the 
“ sixteenth of August that he ceased todis- 
€t charge the great functions of a king, and of a 
“ minister of state, on whichsday he was depriv- 
41 ed nearly of sense ; *and on the morning of the 
€< seventeenth he exhaled his mighty soul in my 
“ presence, and in that oftne respectable physi- 
**' cian. Dr, JSelle, without any convulsive motion. 0 

Thus died, in the sevdhty-fifth year of his 
age, and the forty-seventh of reign, Frederic 
II. deservedly surnamed the Great. He was in 
his person bqlow TtUe .middle stature ; but his 
limbs were formed, njid he possessed a 
healthful and vigorous constitution. Jlis intel- * 
lectual powers were very great ; £nd wlym we 
consider his situation, and the little caTe that had 
been taken of hij^ducation, we^must acknow- 
ledge that iiis literary acquisitions were consi-^ 
derable. lie had nnih general know led geof*^ 
the sciences, and was well conversant with 
French writers on p^jite literature.* He is. how- 
ever, said to have been vfiy imperfectly ac- 
quainted wfth the Latin language ; and he de- 
rived his knowledge of the great Authors of an- 
tiquity, both Greek aniFRoman, chiefly through 
-the medium of French translations. His cha- 
racter and conduct were extremely various, and 
at different times appeared m dillererjf points 
of view. His predominant passion was the Jove 
*of glory, which led him to»cqmmit those' ac- 
tions that would extend his fame,*add excite the 
attention of mankiiitl, rather than those which 
were dictated by v irtue and humanity . He wished 
to -unite in his own person the imputat ion of a 
great king, a wise legislator, an illustrious here, 

- an accomplished general, a fine pott, and an en- 
lightened philosopher* iiut, though he loved 

4 fame 
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Janie more than virtue, and was more solicitous 
to extend his reputation, and to enlarge his do- 
minions and his pojycr, than to regulate his con- 
duct by the principles of justice and humanity, 
he was desirous ck the praise of virtue, even 
when his actions were distinctly adverse to its 
clearest dictates. 

Active, enterprising, indefatigable, and in- 
trepid, he continuaUy alarmed his neighbours ; 
and their apprehensions were increased by his 
appearing scarcely to sciuple any means, which 
might effect his purpose. Oh the conduct of 
his affairs, he exhibited the most unremitting vi- 
gilance, the*most unwearied industry, and' the 
keenest Sagacity in seizing those decisive m<£ 
mentis which seemed favourable for promoting 
his views a nd 4 designs. He always displayed the 
highest degree of courage, Astonishing presence 
O^mind, aiuf“the greatest magnanimity, at pe- 
riotic and in situations of uncommon difficulty 
and danger#. There were no difficulties,. no fa- 
tigue's, no dangers/ sufficient to deter him from 
the prosecution of those sc hemes,*' to which he 
was prompted by ambition and the love of fame. 
He was, perhaps, the most laborious and indcfa~ 
tigable prince that ever existed, with respect to 
the attention he paid to the army, the govern- 
ment, and the general concerns of his kingdom. 
Every department of administration was under 
his own immeftiate inspection ; and the most 
minute particulars of national domestic policy did 
not escape his observation.® And though many 
faults and blemishes appear in his character, 

, perhaps no o^her prince in the world devoted so 
much of his time and attention, as Frederic did 
during the last twenty years of his life, in pro- 
moting the happiness of his subjects, and the 
1 v general 
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general prosperity of his dominions} so far as was 
consistent with his mode of government, and with- 
the maintenancejof his own power and authority. 

In judging of the charactel of Frederic, we 
ought to consider that he was born hejr to a des- 
potic monarchy, and trained up from nis infancy 
in military and arbitrary ideas. It seems, # how- 
ever, highly probable, that with his taste for li- 
terature, and his distinguished talents, he would 
have been a better man, and a better king, had 
•he not early imbibed tne jaernicious scepticism 
of Voltaire. In the former part of his life, he 
wrote against the principles of MacJ>iaveI, and, 
nevertheless} adopted much Ma^avelian po- 
licy ; and hfe conduct not unfi;equenUy o appeared 
to be more characterized byipr^ft and subtilty, 
than by generosity and trim dignity of mind. 
Ilis treatment of baron Tr^nck, and of the inh*»- • 
bitants of Saxony, with other instances which 
might be mentioned, afford ample proof “that h6 
could occasionally be guilty of gffcit and fla- 
grant acts of cruelty. 

If we consider him as a general, we shall flndh 
that his talents were of the very Jfighest order. 
The rapidity of his maffches, his skill in the art 
of encampment, the dexterity of his manoeuvres, 
the fertility of his expedients/ his extensive 
knowledge of military science, and the prompti- 
tude with which he availed him^lf, even in the 
heat of action, of every circumstance tharcould 
contribute to his ady&ntage, all** conspired to 
render him eminently distinguished. In some 
instances, he was chargeable with rashness ; but 
it was when he had spine great aftd important 
object in view for the promotion of his general 
designs ; and in such cases, he sacrificed the 
.lives of his men with a readiness that reflects no 
f Vol. XXII. Pp honour 
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honour on his character. It seems probable that, 
had not France and Russia combined against him, 
he would have totally crushed the house of Aus- 
tria, and overturned the whole Germanic system. 

Though naturally and “generally parsimonious; 
he sometimes displayed magnificence and libe- 
rality^. To his domestics he was also kind, if 
they properly discharged the duties of their sta- 
tions; and fie manifested great attachment to 
some of his generals, anjd others, whom he con- 
sidered as deserving c h is friendship and esteem. 
Fond of music in his youth, the love of it accompa- 
nied him though c ] ife ; and, except when thecir- 
cumstaijcesof war” or other affairs of importance, 
rendered it impracticable, he attended his con- 
certs witffalm^as much uniformity and exact- 
ness, as his military reviews^ Even in the camp, 
he had the ablest of his performers ; and, during 
P "3& most activd and busy, campaigns, he devoted 
some portion of his time to music and the pur- 
suits of literature. “Notwithstanding tire many 
faults and blemislfes in lilis character, he was 
undoubtedly a great king, and possessed of very 
splendid talents ; and certainly one of the most 
distinguished and extraordinary princes, of 
whom the records of history have preserved any 
memorial. 

* jv Frederifc William II. nephew of the 
1 * 0 ^ate monarch, ascended the throne at the 
~ age of forty -two. This prince, who had 
been too uiulft depressed by the severity of his 
uncle, no sooner obta^ned^he sovereignty than 
he thought only of enjoying, with transport, all 
the pleasure which had been forbidden him. 
It was believed that his reign would be as glo- 
rious as that of Frederic III. and be rendered 
more mild and peaceable. His first employ-; 

3 * • ments 
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inents were the reformation of abuses, acts of 
justice, and favours conferred with discernment. 
He travelled ov^l* several provinces, confirmed 
or restored privileges, ^ liberty bestowed suc- 
cours, diminished taxes, and v nattered the na- 
tional vanity by manifesting his tasle for Ger- 
man literature. He discovered the laudable in- 
tention of rendering justice more impartial,*more 
expeditious, and less expensfve. The same prin- 
ciple of order, mildne^ and e(jpiity, induced 
'•Jiim to publish two edicts Jbr the liberty of the 
press, and that of the conscience ; but his intention 
on these points \ms too adverse to passion and 
prejudice to*be successful; and the twj> docu- 
ments were'adapted to a construction directly 
contrary to the dnd which the bjjjig sdfemed de- 
sirous of Attaining, vln a wortC all his inten- 
tions, and the whokrof hj* conduct- at the coni- 
inencemeut of his reigik, were rifild, wise, and 
beneficent. But, alas^ \ a total abandonment, a ■ 
shameful carelessness^iyid an unbounded weak- 
ness, obscenity in pleasures, intrigue in council, 
prodigality in^expences, blindness in choice, the 
most superstitious credulity, the most puerile 
vanity, joined to the md$t evident incapacity, 
soon assumed the place of that activity, justice 
And wisdom, which, in the firs{ ebullition of fer- 
vour, the new monarch had beeli induced to dis- 
,play. The zeal of Frederic William cooled al- 
most as fast as the body of his illustrious predeces- 
sor ; and it was not longlSefore Pru&ia^perceivcd 
the immense void, left by#this immortal shade. 

Frederic William took an active part in ^ jv 
•the affairs of Holland ; ajid when his filter, j '*j * 
the princess of Orange, was stopped on 
her journey to the Hague, he threatened the 
j United States with war, and ordered twenty 
P p 2 thousand 
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thousand men to march into Westphalia, under 

the command of the duke of 'Brunswick. That 

g eneral, sensible that the celeVjty of his expe- 
ition would ensure its success, and that the 
more boldness he displayed theless opposition 
he had to Expect from the weakness of his ene- 
mies, advanced with rapidity into Holland. The 
first "towns that he attacked opened their gates 
at the firstsummon^; and he entered UtreCht and 
the Hague without encountering any obstacle. 
Amsterdam alone made f>r a vigorous resistance to* 
the Prussians ; buj w&s at length obliged to capi- 
tulate; ajid, in r less thali twenty days, the 
United Provinces submitted to die Prussian 
$rms. ''The stadtholdcr recovered dll the power 
ofwhicIFh% had been deprived; and Prussia 
astonished Eu,rof>oby her influence and authority. 

The Prussian monarch, frritated by the mis- 
fortunes of £ouis XV f. c and alarmed by jacobin 
. declamations against thrones, resolved on a war 
with Franks. He v$as n^J at first excited to this 
•grand contest b^ any interested motives ; but 
generously took up arms in favouF of the French 
king, whose power he wished to restore. Ac- 
A D cordil, g 1 y* c ^ urt of Berlin having pub- 
1762* ^ s ^ ied a manifesto, in which were stated 
’ the rights of the German princes, the 
.danger of the' propagation of revolutionary 
' principles, hnd the aggression of the Frenfch, 
who«had declared war against the king of Hun- 
gary and Bdtemia, frederic William marched 
an army of fifty th$usafid men to Coblcntz, 
where he was received by the emigrants from 
France as ^she saviour pf their country. The 
jduke of Brunswick, who had been appointed 
general of the armies of the coalition, published 
a manifesto, which gaye universal disgust in 

France; 
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France ; and in wjhich, after announcing that he 
came to restore die throne and the altar, and to 
destroy anarclw, he declared that he would 
punish as rebels alt tlje Fredch that should de- 
fend their cdbntry, render tnem responsible for 
the outrages of the jacobins against their king, put 
the citizens to death, and pillage all the. towns 
and villages, in case of resistance or didbrder. 

Frederic William, encountering no obstacle, 
advanced with rapidi^; and l^ngwy and Ver- 
dun submitted to the inv^er^ r But, having ar- 
rived inChaimpagn^ the kidg found himself in 
a sterile country* his army yitho^pTovisions, 
fatigued by continual rains, and wasted by a 
contagious malady, which dpstroy^d^r disabled 
nearly twenty thousand men'. ^These considera- 
tions induced the^russian monarch to think of 
retreating ; but itfseem.vprobable^from the 
racter of Frederic WiHiain, and f he humane and 
exalted mind of the duke of Brunswick," that the 
hope of saving Loqjs.X\nLby equating the 
French territories, more than any other mo- 
tive, determined them to sacrifice their glory* 
Accordingly, the king commenced a retreat* 
which was equally unexpected and disgraceful. 

It would appear that Frederic William, by a 
secret convention with Dumguriez, the French 
general, had engaged to withdraw froqj the co- 
alition, and to desist from ho^lities, provided 
the French limited theyr operations to thte inva- 
sion of the Austrian Netherlands, and did not 
penetrate into the*emj«re. Seeing, however, 
that the government of France did not ratify 
this treaty, but pursued its congests in Gerl 
■many, the king rc-united with the coalition, and 
prepared for a second campaign against the 
^fbrees of France. Accordingly, he attacked 
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A. Di and defeated Custine, jetouk Frankfort, 
17^3. and terminated this campaign hy the re- 
capture of Mentz. \ 

„ But Frederic William, sensible of the ex- 
haustion of his treasury? which the war had 
ruined, desirous of employing himself without 
interruption in the affairs of Poland, and of re- 
strajning*in that country the rival ambition of 
Catharine, and drea<fing the revolutionary Spirit 
of the French slrauld spr^gjl among his troops, he 
entertained thoughts qf again seceding from the 
CO? lition. Englami^howeviy, concluded a treaty 
ofsubsitK v^ith thee king, in order to facilitate to 
him the means of acting with vigour, and con- 
formably to the zeal and interest with which he 
was animated for^he common cahse. 

^ jy But at length the versatility of his cha- 
racter^nd the ilj success of the coalition, 

‘ induced 1 rFrederic-William to abandon his 
ally thd emperor, England, by whom he was 
subd$idizcd,-aiid e^yen brother-in-law, the 
prince of Orange. He negotiated with France 
a suspension of arms; and, at length concluded 
with that republic a treaty of peace, and con- 
tented himself with securing the tranquillity of 
the northern part of the empire, whose limits he 
traced, and whose, .neutrality he guaranteed. 

Aboqt this time, Frederic-Williamll. disap- 
peared From th^political scene of Europe, The 
expenses of th$ "v\ar, t^e declining state of the 
.king's health, ' *his profusion, and his mistresses, 
'had greatly deranged 4jie nuances. His infir- 
mities daily increased his indifference to the 
storms by wftich he was surrounded ; the illu- 
minati amused him with deceitful promises, in, 
the hope of recovering that health which excess 
pleasure had irrecoverably destroyed; at, 
‘ ‘ length 
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length the drops? wwh its appearance, and 
died on th^ I7tb m November; regretted onljkfey 
his family, and View friends, *A . 35. 1797*. 

The intrigu^ of this monarch had expftsetjl 
Sweden an a Turkey fo a ruinous wgur; his pro* 
teptiou had destroyed Poland : the first to ffcjftn 
the coalition against France, he was the firstly 
abandon it. The Stadtholder might •reproach* 
him tvith the loss of his power, and Brabant 
with that of her libej^. His Refects had dW 
► in inched the lustre shed fcjy hi^redeccssor over 
the Prussian arms ; sjptl his abortive enterprise, 
and the avidity utf his mistresses, hyHBssipated* 
tlie treasures of Frederic the fl reat. % 

On the dfccea^e of Frederjc-WiUiam Ik hie 
son Frederic- William III. asc^dea tne throe# 
of Piihisia; and,sd*n after hi succession, arrested 
those persons who 4Ad i noosed on^hc weakfl£p% 
of the late king to ciirich thefhselvcs. The* 
justice which he exercised towards them, hwf 
choice of ministers, anj} ^ic example #hich he set 
of a regular life, inspired just confidence in hie 
subjects, to w Bom these augured a happier reigh. 
-lie was, however, obliged to exerttthe most un- 
remitting prudence, an<f to observe the strieUpt 
economy, m ordei to re[Biir a thc faults of tffft 
father, and to restore loPruss^a her real impO& 
tauce and prosperity. He cndeavoured^fclltyg 
to"restore tranquillity to Europe tjy his iiifluejtfStf 
than to foment its tioublejby tesjrnbitionr He 
firmly persisted in a system of ne uTralpy^affich 
he pursued from pruBenc?, but whic!Mw?tfe* 
decessor had adopted only from inconstmej, 

No sooner had Buoqaparte invited himself 
with the consular government of' France th&gt 
he paid the most assiduous court to the Prompt 
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|.f^W"'«e Iftfe of <4 ^mareatiort, and 
^J0f|stw tbe^portherh states of Germany 
^Itrpigd neutrality. Exhausted as wore 
tinehtal belligerent powers at this time, 

._ , _ i t&fv ih te r v ea t i on of Prussia wow Id at 
decided the contest. But. the prudent 
^ ftious niouareh could not be induced by 
sular chief to depart from that conduct 
"he had irV[iert f n pursued ; though the ns- 
is,,ivhichFr:.|ice obtained, of the neutrality 
4 werea victory gained to that re- 

f ^le^ngth,. ,in consequence, as was said, 
Russian vessel having been carried by an 
g]llh ship into Hamburgh, on account of some 
"Parity \n her papers, Frederic- Willi am III. 

bed a boay of troops into Cuxhaven, in or- 
jgjjah*? asserted, to protect the neutrality and 
1 % t * navVgat ion pf the ri i\'M ( h of Germany. He 
%■£?' .also soon after marched an army into Iiau- 
over, and extorted a formal act of suh- 
p$if>n from the regency, by which that ehr- 
^|^6'>vas placed under his immediate gowrn- 
ri L ptli, yNotwithituniling the remonstrances of 
^British miniver, the Prussian monarch did 
p||y;tcuate Hanover till* peace was concluded 
^ $en England and France, and the treasury of 
hud bqen completely exhausted. 


XHE TWENTY ^SECOND VOLUME, OR THE 
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